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Some Problems Before Congress* 


When I promised to appear here today, I 
recognized that it would take a little time away 
from Washington, and I was not sure that I 
would be justified in spending the time, except 
I am convinced that the problems before us today 
are sufficiently grave that a member of Congress 
is justified in being absent a short time from 
Washington, if he can discuss those problems 
before men and women such as I was assured I 
would meet if I would come here. I have had 
a reinforcement of that conviction in the pleas- 
ure of listening to this address, based upon sound, 
fundamental principles on which these problems 
must be solved. And it gives me courage to have 
a man like your president strike from the shoul- 
der, without fear or favor. 


Ladies and gentlemen, if there ever was a 
time in America when men must be willing to 
stand up and be counted for something, it is 
today. The war brought us grave problems. It 
unsettled everything. The problems occasioned 
by the war gave an opportunity to get in the 
work of disintegration, and while the war 
brought us problems that were inevitable, yet 
the danger is that it supplies the fertile soil into 
which are being planted such seeds that no man 
today can tell what the reaping will be, if the 
crops are permitted to be cultivated. 


High Cost of Government 


We are somewhat bewildered by the prob- 
lems as they confront us. The financial problem 
is serious. I have a statement here of only a 
short while ago, in-which it was thought that the 
expenditures of $682,770,706 in one Congress 
was unjustifiable, oppressive taxation, caused by 
lavish appropriations of Congress which have 
kept taxes high and have reduced the purchasing 
power of the dollar. That was eight years ago. 


Next year, two years after the war closed, 
estimates have come in, not counting the deficit 
to the railroads, not counting any fund for a 
bonus,—the estimates are in, $4,889,000,000. That 
is two years after the war is over, while eight 
years ago, $682,000,000 was regarded a dispropor- 
tionate expenditure. 


The chairman of the appropriations com- 
mittee, yesterday, in presenting a deficiency bill, 
made the frightful statement that all of the four 
billion dollars appropriated last year or provided 
last year in the revenue bill for this year, is 
gone, and we face a deficit of four billions at the 
end of June. That is four times beyond the total 
cost of’ the Government any year prior to the 
war,—the deficit is four times. 


This high cost of government is bewilder- 
ing and yet Congress is criticized this very 
moment because we are exercising a niggardly 
policy. I read an editorial printed in the Tribune 

of this morning, quoted from the Philadelphia 
Led iger, charging Congress with a niggardly pol- 
icy towards, for example, the hospitals and reha- 
bilitation work. 

*Address delivered before Second American 
Lumber Congress, Chicago, April 21, 1920. 





[By Congressman Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio] 


Now, that is why I want to say to this 
group of men and women that the courage sug- 
gested by your president is absolutely necessary. 
Responsible men must be willing to stand up 
and be counted in the face of attacks. 


I do not see any way immediately to re- 
lieve the heavy burden of taxation, and I do not 
see any way to get rid of this unscientific and 
unsound excess war profits tax immediately. It 
ought to be done. It is vicious, because it is the 
one basis which is consistently pushing up the 
cost level, and making the cost of living still 
higher. This problem of finance,—I can only 
suggest to you the condition facing us. Our 
legislative bill, to take effect July 1 this year, 
carries four times what the legislative bill of 
1916 carried, and yet we cut out of that bill 
40,000 Government clerks, to take effect July 1. 


At Peace But On War Basis 


The difficulty is we are at peace, but still 
on a war basis, and our business as a Congress 
is to cut everywhere, and you men must endorse 
instead of criticize the Congress for that. (Ap- 
plause.) These departments are reaching for 
power, and once they get someone on the payroll, 
you will have to use a 40-foot pole to dis-associate 
that person from the payroll. They sent down 
estimates for the next year that Congress re- 
duced one and one-half billions. 


Now, what is that we have to do? Con- 
gress must, to start with, take the step of redu- 
cing the extravagance, first in the Government, 
and ultimately, if possible, among our people, be- 
cause our people have become far too extrava- 
gant. (Applause.) Why, our folks are going 
on just as if they can pick money from the 
trees; don’t pay any attention to how it comes, 
or where it comes from. <A merchant tells me, 
if he wants to sell anything, the thing necessary 
is for him to put up the price; otherwise it stays 
on the shelf. 

Now, why is this? Why, it is the bypro- 
duct of war. It is the result of an orgy that the 
nation went into, because we had to win the 
war, and therefore it is inevitable. You see, 
ladies and gentlemen, we borrowed thirty billion 
dollars to distribute to win the war, and the dis- 
tribution was put upon a plane never before so 
lavish. We wanted to get the best results pos- 
sible, the maximum production that was neces- 
sary, and had to do it quickly. War was on us. 
We could not wait. Consequently, we encouraged 
labor to produce its maximum. 


Now, have you noticed what we did as the 
Government? First, greatly enlarged the payroll; 
that is, the increased scale. Secondly, reduced 
the hours. Thirdly, gave time and a half for 
overtime, and double time for Sundays. Fourthly, 
increased the number of men to the piece. Look 
at the railroads, for example, how we piled up, 
ander Government operation, the employees of 
the railroads. So much so, that the first nine 
months of 1919, compared with the first nine 
months of 1917, saw an increase of the operating 
expenses of the railroads, of one billion two hun- 


dred and forty million. And yet, in the same 
period, the roads carried thirty-nine billion ton 
miles less of freight. No wonder some people 
are wanting the Plumb plan. 


Lessened Production Greater Cost 


What is the drift? The drift is less 
efficiency and greater cost. Produce less and get 
more. That is the order. Now, we have got to 
change that. That is the very dangerous thing 
of Government operation, because when the Gov- 
ernment does it, our people have a foolish idea 
that it doesn’t cost anybody anything. They say, 
‘‘Why, if it is distributed, isn’t it distributed 
among the people? And aren’t they better off? 
And if Uncle Sam does it, who is hurt? Let him 
do it.?’ Some people seem to think they can run 
the printing press, I mean the bureau of engrav- 
ing and printing, to make all the money we need, 
to pay our bills. The Government became the 
major employer of the workmen of the country, 
and in order to get the maximum increase in pro- 
duction these steps were taken. 


That shoved up the cost. Now, mark you, 
that made the production cost so uncertain, so 
indefinite, that no man contracting with the Gov- 
ernment for war work could tell what he would 
have to pay, and therefore he said to the Gov- 
ernment: ‘‘I can not make a contract.’’ The 
Government said: ‘‘You go ahead, and do the 
work, present us the cost bill, and we will allow 
you the cost plus.’’ And there you are. That 
was the stimulus immediately to put up the cost, 
for the bigger the cost, the bigger the plus. And 
immediately the cost level, so stimulated, went 
up. Now, in addition to that, we had to have 
money, and we turned to you people and said: 
‘*Make all the profit you can make, and we will 
take 80 percent of it in excess profits tax. The 
more you make, the more we will get.’’ 


It seemed that it was unavoidable, it could not be 
helped, but there was not a step taken to hold down 
cost, it was to push up cost. And then when we 
got it up, Samuel Gompers made the announce- 
ment in a meeting where I was one of the speakers 
with him, that he served notice on the ‘‘ industrial 
barons’? that labor will not forfeit any of the bene- 
fits that have come from war. Now, if Mr. Gompers 
means that labor is not going to surrender princi- 
ples on behalf of labor that the war brought, I 
would join him; because no nation can be great, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, that does not look after 
its toilers. There is no doubt about that. 


Serious Condition Presented 


But, my friends, if he means that we are 
going to remain in peace time on a war basis, it 
is very serious. That is where we are now, two 
years after the war. And then the difficulty al- 
ways comes, the cost of living goes up higher and 
more rapidly than the cost of labor. You can 
not reduec labor while the cost of living stays up, 
and you can not reduce the cost of living while 
the cost of labor stays up. They will come down 
together or not at all. 

Now, let me give you a warning. They are 
still going up, senselessly. Labor says, ‘‘We can 

(Continued on page 82) 
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especially adapted for 


Shipbuilding Purposes 


Our large supply of virgin growth 
trees and long logs in our ponds 
enable us to promptly cut rough or 
dressed ship timbers. Wecan sur- 
face four sides upto 24x30. Send 
us your specifications. 


We operate two sawmills with a combined capacity of 300,000 feet per day. One mill was 
built especially for cutting these big Fir Timbers; the other manufactures everything 
you need in Douglas Fir, Spruce, Western Hemlock and Cedar Lumber and ‘Shingles. 


We specialize in the shipping of Mixed Cars of Yard Stock. 
Send us your inquiries and orders. 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
eF Lumber Co., ¥2%32.. 


Branch Sales Office, 600 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















‘2 * 
Band Mill, | A Few Items for 
Tipler, Wis. Prompt Shipment 
Hardwood Specialists Hardwoods 
Write us any time for anything in aan e ne : onme snus iar 074 Ne. : common Bich 


1 car 4/4 No. 2 C, & Btr. S. Elm 
2 cars 8/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. Basswood Sems4As te. 8 Oem. ©. Bin 


Hard Maple, Birch, cemsiene crm tch ge 3 Sane ee 


(car 5/4 No. 2 Common Birch 5 cars 5/4 Ne. 2 C. & Btr. H. Maple 


Soft Grey Elm, B a sswood Sears5/4No. 3 Common Birch car 4/4 No. | & No. 2 Com. 8, Maple 
Also Hemlock 


eye e cars 0. {car 2x6—!6 No. 2 
Hardwood Piling, Ties, arora ———. 
2 cars ix4—8/16 Ne. 2 ft car 2x4—14 No. 3 
Cedar Poles and Posts. pga <oo- 
2 cars 2x4—16 No. 2 fcar 2x6—!2 No. 3 
fcar 2x6—!2 No. 2 fcar 2x6—14 No. $ 
fcar 2x6—14 No. 2 fear 2x6—16 No. 3 


Tipler -Grossman 
vt Wisleales LUnaber Co. Brooks & Ross 
en Wis” Lumber Co. 


Green Bay, Building, Wisconsin iii 
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Establishing a Higher Plane 
of Business Practice 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN some editorial comment was made upon 
the expressed determination of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers to establish a higher 
standard of business practice and to insist that 
all the members of that organization observe their 
contracts as expressed or implied in orders placed, 
and refrain from canceling orders for any other 
than a valid, legal reason. The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN highly commended the action of the asso- 
ciation, as well as that of the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association, and suggested that this observ- 
ance of the contract as represented by an order 
placed by a dealer and accepted by a manufacturer 
should apply to both buyer and seller alike. When 
this practice becomes general, as we have no doubt 
it will in due course of time, there will be a much 
better feeling between buyers and sellers of lum- 
ber and fewer causes of complaint, either on the 
part of the manufacturer because a dealer has can- 
celed an order on a declining market, or on the 
part of the dealer because the manufacturer has 
found an excuse to refrain from shipping on an 
advancing market. 

_ In this connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is in receipt of an interesting letter from a Miss- 
issippi manufacturer of lumber, who says: 

‘*In your last issue we read with interest the 
position recently taken by the Ohio retailers with 
reference to eancelation of orders, which causes 
us to give you the following facts: 

‘Under date of April 13 we received an order 


from a wholesaler for a car for shipment to a 
Pennsylvania retailer who is well rated and in to- 
day’s mail we received a cancelation of this order. 
In the same mail we received an order from another 
wholesaler for a car containing the same stock for 
shipment to the same customer at a price of $2 
a thousand less than the first order. Both whole- 
salers were selling on commission, so the retailer 
bought the car at a saving of $40, having only to 
eancel the first order—a very simple thing to do. 
We might also state that we have had a number 
of cancelations since the recent slight recession in 
prices.’ 

As has been stated before by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the associations have a great work 
before them in bringing about a much to be de- 
sired improvement in trade practices. This neces- 
sarily must take some time as it is not the work 
of a day or even of a year, but we firmly believe 
that if those associations that have taken the lead 
will continue the good work and stand squarely by 
their determination to see that their own members, 
at least, observe the proper trade practices the 
leaven will spread and in due course of time will 
have its effect upon the entire industry. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was very glad to re- 
ceive the letter above quoted and trusts that other 
lumbermen, whether buyers or sellers, who may be 
interested in the question will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to discuss the matter thru the 
columns of this paper. 


Lumber Congress Sounds Strong 
Note of True Americanism 


No one could sit thru the sessions of the Amer- 
ican Lumber Congress and annual of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held in Chi- 
cago on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week, without being impressed by the strong, dom- 
inant note that ran thru all of the addresses, ex- 
cept, of course, those of a purely technical char- 
acter. The all-pervasive message of the conven- 
tion was: Back to the Constitution; back to the 
faith of the founders of the republic; back to the 
fundamental ideas of the inherent dignity of labor 
and the glory of service for one’s fellowmen. 

Nor was there any pussyfooting or evasion of the 
clear-cut issue of whether this nation shall con- 
tinue to be safely guided by the chart and com- 
pass provided in the Constitution of the United 
States—that immortal document which William 
Pitt, greatest of English statesmen, pronounced 
the greatest charter of human liberty ever con- 
ceived by the mind of man; or whether we shall 
drift rudderless on the shoals of a democracy 
founded on the shifting quicksands of class prej- 
udice and mobmindedness. Such stalwart defend- 
ers of the faith as John H. Kirby, Charles 8. Keith, 
L. C. Boyle, and others, pointed out the dangerous 
drift away from the sound political and economic 
principles embodied in or inculeated by the Con- 
stitution, and urged all lumbermen to make that 
the touchstone by which all schemes and plans 
proposed for the welfare of the nation, as well as 
all aspirants for political preferment, shall be 
tested. 

It would, however, be erroneous hastily to con- 
clude that the convention speakers, identified with 
the lumber industry, confined themselves to any 
considerable degree merely to discussion of the 
Constitution or of any of its provisions. Rather, 
the Constitution was the center from which radiated 
sound and constructive thought touching the basic 
economic principles underlying not only the lum- 
ber industry but all industries and all citizenship 
worthy of the name. 

The congress was aptly designated by one of the 
speakers as a three days’ university course in 
economics and citizenship. The educational value 
and the far reaching influence of a gathering of 
business men of the caliber of those who this week 
assembled at Chicago as representatives of the 


lumber industry can hardly be adequately esti- 
mated. There was a very manifest disposition to 
place the best interests of the country and the sta- 
bility of constitutional guaranties paramount to 
individual interests or even to those of the in- 
dustry. There has perhaps been no great business 
meeting held in the United States since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities that has reached so high a plane 
of true patriotism as the Lumber Congress which 
has just closed. 
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“Overall Clubs” Illustrate an 
Economic Truth 


For some time past reports have been filtering 
thru the public press of the formation of ‘‘over- 
alls clubs’’ in various parts of the country. Dur- 
ing the last week or so these reports have multi- 
plied many fold, the newspapers daily carrying de- 
tailed stories telling of business and professional 
men, and even bankers, in the great cities as well 
as in the smaller communities, pledging themselves 
to wear overalls as a protest against the high and 
steadily advancing cost of wool clothing. 

This is a manifestation of a tendency that always 
may be expected to develop when the cost of any 
commodity reaches a certain point—sometimes re- 
ferred to as ‘‘all the traffic will bear.’’ When that 
point is reaclied, two things are likely to happen. 
First, no matter how desirable, or even how indis- 
pensable a commodity may have been considered, 
people either will find a way to do without it al- 
together, or they will use the same thing made of 
other and cheaper materials. Second, having dis- 
covered that it is possible to get along without the 
original ‘‘something,’’ or to use a cheaper sub- 
stitute, they are very likely to keep on doing so 
after the necessity that impelled the change has 
passed. 

One result of the present fad of course will be to 
boost the prices of overalls until perhaps it may 
soon be a mark of distinction to be able to afford a 
pair—but in the meantime clothing manufactur- 
ers and distributers who have large stocks of high 
priced clothing on hand are said not to be over 
enthusiastic regarding the spread of the movement, 
and some retailers are reported to have already re- 
vised their prices downward. 


Must Lawful Competition Be 
Ignorant Competition? 


The Nation’s Business, the weekly publication of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in 
its issue for April, 1920, has the following inter- 
esting editorial review of the famous ‘‘Open Com- 
petition Plan’’ case, which is worthy of republica- 
tion in full: 

The Open Competition Plan, as actually conducted 
in the hardwood lumber industry from Chicago to New 
Orleans and from West Virginia to Texas, is to be 


put to the touchstone of the Sherman Act. The cen- 
tral part of the plan is a statistical bureau, which 
issues monthly reports of stock in the hands of each 
company in the membership, a monthly report of pro- 


duction by each company, and a weekly sales report 
showing each actual sale by company, price and desti- 
nation. 

In connection with the weekly sales reports there 
appear to have been comments in the way of advice 
about the probable trend of prices and the policy which 
should be followed in production. There was a monthly 
meeting, too, in each of four geographical districts. 

The result, according to the Department of Justice, 
was to keep down production and to double or treble 
prices between January, 1919, and January, 1920. 

The department asks the court to enjoin any fur- 
ther oral agreements at monthly meetings to eliminate 
competition, discussion at meetings of the prices that 
have been or are to be charged, publication of the 
statistical statements, exchange of predictions that 
prices will be maintained or enhanced, and any activ- 
ity having the purpose or tendency to maintain or in- 
crease prices. 

Possibly this case will not afford a chance to have 
a test of the legality of a coéperative plan for distri- 
bution of information, for the Department of Justice 
has included in its presentation of the case statements 
which were sent along with the statistics and which 
admonished mills not to increase production and thus 
kill the goose “‘just now industriously engaged in pro- 
ducing golden eggs.” In this connection it is to be 
remembered that even Holy Writ might be used as a 
device for violating the Sherman Act, but that would 
not necessarily be an argument against Holy Writ. 

On the other hand, the Department of Justice goes 
pretty far in taking an attitude that, from manufac- 
turers’ points of view, the only evil practice to be 
eliminated thru codperative action is low prices. 

With any such suggestion the Federal Trade Com- 
mission might disagree, for it conducts “trade practice 
submittals,” thru which it seeks to eliminate from 
whole industries practices which no concern may like 
but of which none thinks it can let go without assur- 
ance that all the rest do likewise. 

As for the officers of the association against which 
the Department of Justice has filed its bill, they 
appear confident of the legality of their plan and 
assert they have kept the Department of Justice and 
the Trade Commission fully advised regarding its 
operation, sending them copies of every bulletin and 
report that went to their members. They point to 
the market information the Government itself issues 
to stock raisers, fruit and vegetable growers, producers 
of dairy products and the rest, and take the position 
that in a small way they were merely supplying 
similar information to their own industry. 

By ali the tokens, this will be an interesting case. 

This editorial takes the same point of view which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already taken, that 
the current decision of the case does not touch at 
all upon the actual merits of the Open Competi- 


tion Plan in its essential details. It appears to be 
not the use of the plan, but its misuse, against 
which the attack of the Government is directed. It 
also emphasizes, as has the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the narrow view taken by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which as in the Lumber Retail 
Association cases insists that lawful competition 
must be ignorant competition. 


Build Up Business by Building 
Up Employees 

Every lumberman whether he be retailer, whole- 
saler or manufacturer is deeply interested—espe- 
cially so at this time—in securing capable, thinking 
employees. The uncertainties of business, as well 
as the uncertainties of life are numerous and it be- 
hooves every business man to have his business so 
organized that when he or some employee steps out 
there will be another man to take the place and 
discharge the duties. The man at the top should 
have an understudy and the next man his under- 
study and so on all down the line. 

There are earnest, bright and willing men on 
all sides. Sometimes these men are able to educate 
and advance themselves in the lumber business by 
their own initiative, but broadly speaking they ad- 
vance faster and become better rounded out lum- 
bermen when the employer extends a helping hand. 

Attention is called to the article on page 61 of 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN telling of 
the experience of the McPhee & McGinnity Co., 
Denver, Colo., in conducting a salesmanship class. 
This company has determined that when positions 
are open in the company they shall be given to those 
already in its employ. To fit its young men for 
promotion it is conducting a salesmanship class. 
The result as summed up by the man who has been 
conducting the class is, ‘‘ We feel it is a most ex- 
cellent scheme and wish we had started it long 
ago.’’ It is hard to say whether the company or 
_ employees are the most enthusiastic about the 
plan. 

In the recently concluded AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
shed plan contest the first prize was won by a man 
who has had less than two years’ experience in 
the retail lumber business. This fact was not 
known until after the prizes had been awarded. 
This man, a yard foreman, needless to say gives 
excellent promise of developing into a fine retail 
lumberman. 

This list could be lengthened out considerably, 
but all that is desired is to point out here that the 
lumberman who broadens and helps his employees 
to fit themselves for better positions will find him- 
self in a position to take advantage of opportunity 
for expanding his business and keeping it running 
smoothly always and to point out that there are 
employees who merit this assistance. 


Another Judicial Set Back for the 
Federal Trade Commission 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently reviewed 
the Basie Products ease in which the Federal 
Trade Commission sought.to make an investigation 
of books and accounts of a company engaged in 
a contract with the United States Navy in order 
to determine costs of production. It now has the 
decision handed down this week in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in thé case of the 
Maynard Coal Co. in which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission required similar information and reports, 
apparently for the preparation of its general re- 
port upon the cost of mining coal. It admitted 
that there was no charge of wrong doing against 
the coal concern but claimed the power to require 
the information under Section 6 of the Federal 
Trade Commission act. It also claimed that if 
the coal company transacted any interstate business 
it was engaged in interstate commerce and had no 
right to segregate its interstate transactions from 
the rest of its business, but that its business con- 
sidered as a whole must be regarded as interstate. 

The decision of the court follows the other case 
in making a radical distinction between production 
or manufacture and commerce and quotes prac- 
tically the same authorities. Remarking that there 
are no charges or proceedings against the coal 
company, the court points out that the defendant, 
the Federal Trade Commission, ‘‘relies upon the 
visitorial powers of Congress over corporations. ’’ 
It points out that Congress could not compel such 
information from a private citizen and investigates 
as to whether it has any such power over a cor- 
poration. It quotes decisions to the effect that 
corporations as well as individuals have private 
rights which may not be invaded. The corporation 
could not furnish reports in the form required with- 
out changing its method of bookkeeping. 

The court in effect decided that the visitorial 
power of Congress in any event could be extended 
only over that portion of the business which under 
the Constitution it has power to regulate; namely, 
interstate commerce. It holds, first, that Congress 


does not have the power claimed in this case; and, 
second, that it did not undertake in passing the 
law to place any such power in the Federal Trade 
Commission, and that therefore it could not compel 
the making of the reports which it has demanded. 

There was a further interesting claim in this 
case that the visitorial power claimed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had been taken away from 
it by presidential order. On this the court said: 
‘‘The order is ambiguous; but, in view of my 
opinion as to the view of the commission, it is not 
necessary to decide this question.’’ 

The commission has been sending out letters to 
manufacturing concerns in general asking for such 
monthly reports and statistics, and the decision in 
this case appears to be sufficiently sweeping to 
put an end entirely to that practice. 





The Oblique Slant and a 
Possible Remedy 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes else- 
where in this issue an interesting talk on the 
manufacture of wood specialties by W. C. Hull, 
of the Oval Wood Dish Co., before the New York 
State College of Forestry. In the course of this 
address Mr. Hull said that there was overpro- 
duction in the clothes pin industry and con- 
tinued: 

There is overproduction in the clothes pin business. 
There is a clothes pin association, and accurate rec- 
ords are on file for the last ten years. The main 
reason for this overproduction is the strong desire 
on the part of lumbermen generally to find some outlet 
for their slabs, edgings and shorts, and as soon as 
they get their eyes on a clothes pin, they immediately 
get the grand idea. We went into the clothes pin 
business with the idea of using slabs and edgings ; 
out of twelve clothes pin manufacturers now engaged 
in the business, eleven of them went into it with the 
same idea, and only one out of the eleven is still using 
slabs and edgings, and before he went into the business 
he had made so much money in other pursuits that he 
could not count it. Evidently, in spite of Govern- 
men supervision as to bookkeeping methods, he is 
still not counting it, or he would not be using slabs 
and edgings for this purpose. I know of several other 
lumbermen who engaged in the business with the idea 
in view, but they are no longer manufacturing clothes 
pins, and if any lumbermen present think they would 
like to try it, I can tell them where they can buy 
some cheap machinery. 

I can best explain why slabs and edgings are not 
suitable for this purpose, by asking the question. 
“Why is a slab?’ The answer to this question is that 
the only reason we make a slab is because there is 
taper to the log. Therefore, when you cut a slab up 
into squares the size of a clothes pin, they are mostly 
cross-grained. In the process of manufacturing clothes 
pins the square is dogged at both ends, and from a 
standing start reaches a speed of 8,000 revolutions a 
minute at the rate of 110 a minute, and while travel- 
ing at this speed the knife is fed against it, with the 
result that a cross-grained square is quite likely to 
knock out without turning, and if perchance it should 
turn, after it is slotted, when it is put in use, the 
prong of the pin will break off. I have explained this 
almost with tears in my eyes to numerous friends of 
mine among the lumbermen, but they usually smiled 
and bought the machinery. 

I know you gentlemen of the forestry school are 
making studies of waste utilization, and have made 
many valuable suggestions to lumbermen along these 
lines, and I hope what I have just said will convince 
you that there is nothing of value along these lines 
in the manufacture of clothes pins. Not a few years 
our favorite indoor sport has been charging off clothes 
pin losses on account of overproduction and bad mar- 
keting, and the only real pleasure we get out of these 
lean years is when we make out our income report. 


Mr. Hull’s connection with the clothes pin in- 
dustry is a very practical one and the AMERICAN 
(LUMBERMAN’s interest in it is purely theoretical. 
From this viewpoint, however, it does not seem 
necessary to cut oblique grained squares from a 
tapering slab merely because the grain of the 
wood running parallel to the bark lies in a plane 
oblique to the flat side of the slab which, of 
course, is the most convenient side to use as 
working base in ripping it up into squares. This 
is the ‘‘easiest way,’’ but is it the only practi- 
cal way? Let us first rip the slab down the hump 
thru the middle, straight with the grain, so that 
each piece will have a flat, straight side to work 
against the rip-saw gage. Let us now rip this 
slab into strips of the thickness of the desire: 
squares, the saw cut in each case being paralle! 
with the first cut which was taken thru the 
middle straight with the grain in that direction. 
If now these strips are ripped into squares run- 
ning the bark side of each strip against the gage 
of the rip-saw, the resulting squares will all be 
straight grained. There will, of course, be 4 
little more waste in this process because the 
waste of taper comes on one side of the strip and 
the bark waste on the other. That would seem 
better, however, than ripping out squares which are 
practically worthless for the desired purpose. | 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN welcomes crit!- 
cisms of this suggestion from Mr. Hull or any 
of our other readers. 
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_ A Gigantic Movement in Behalf of World Betterment 


The impressive spectacle of thirty of the leading 
Protestant denominations of the United States 
moving unitedly forward to an objective unparal- 
leled in the history of religious and philanthropic 
financing naturally challenges the attention of all 
men who study the course of events, for it is certain 
that the success of this movement—and it seems too 
thoroly organized and too well sponsored to fail— 
will have a marked influence upon the industrial, 
social and financial situation, as well as upon the 
religious conditions with which it primarily has to 
do. 
Beginning April 25 the Inter-Church World 
Movement, which is merely a codrdinating agency 
for promotional purposes, thru which the thirty 
codperating denominations function in this cam- 
paign, engages in an eight days’ campaign to raise 
something like $336,000,000 this year, which, how- 
ever, is but part of a five years’ program with a 
total budget of, in round figures, $1,350,000,000. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN leaves for its financial 
editor or other experts in fiscal matters the discus- 
sion of the probable effect, if any, upon the general 
money market or the volume of funds available for 
investment in industrial enterprises, of the segre- 
gation for specifically religious and philanthropic 
purposes during the next five years of a sum ap- 
proximating a billion and a half of dollars, 
taking into consideration the possibility of over- 
subscriptions, a by no means remote contingency 
in view of the records already attained by two 
great denominations in individual drives within 
the last year. It would, however, point out that this 
large sum will naturally come mainly from current 
earnings, savings and profits, rather than from in- 
vested capital. 

There is a phase that affects the lumber industry 
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more intimately, and perhaps more favorably, than 
the purely financial aspect. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has made quite thoro study of the pro- 
posed new or enlarged activities that will be made 
possible by the success of this drive, interviewing 
a number of the best informed leaders of the move- 
ment, and feels safe in saying that it will directly 
result in a very large amount of construction, 
mainly comprising college and hospital buildings 
and betterments, and churches. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is authoritatively informed that one 
of the thirty codperating denominations alone will 
appropriate nearly six million dollars for new 
churches. These churches, it should be explained, 
will be placed only in communities that are now 
without suitable edifices and where the conditions 
are such that the residents of such communities can 
not finance the building of churches without aid. 
In no ease will churches be planted in competition 
with those already existing, or where there would 
be overlapping. In short, it is purposed merely to 
extend the aid that the home mission societies of 
the various denominations have been rendering in 
frontier, industrial and foreign speaking com- 
munities for many years, but upon a far broader 
scale and in a more scientific way. 

While the new building that will directly result 





The man to be admired is the one with 
a constructive idea, who, knowing the cry- 
ing need of the day, invests in one or more 
homes; rather than the man who puts an 
equal amount in a gasoline filling station. 
—F¥. H. FARWELL. 











from this movement certainly will run into many 
millions of dollars, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the indirect results also will be very consid- 
erable. For instance, under the impetus of this 
eampaign—for it has aroused great interest and 
enthusiasm among the codperating churches of all 
denominations—it is almost certain that many con- 
gregations will find themselves dissatisfied with 
present inadequate and perhaps shabby houses of 
worship, and will determine to erect modern struc- 
tures. This is not a surmise, as in Chicago and 
suburbs there are at least a half-dozen churches 
that have determined to erect new buildings costing 
anywhere from $100,000 to $350,000 each, and in 
the majority of instances this resolve is traceable 
directly to the impetus of the present movement. 
Most of the churches referred to already have 
raised the funds to carry out their plans, or are 
about to do so, tho actual construction is delayed 
because of the present high cost of labor an& ma- 
terials. It may be reasonably assumed that Chi- 
eago is fairly typical of other cities and towns, 
which means that there will be an enormous amount 
of church building within the next year or two if 
conditions are at all favorable. 

Of the broader aspects of the campaign about 
to be launched it is impossible to write at any 
length. Thinking men everywhere recognize the 
value of religion, and some of the most profound 
thinkers of the day go so far as to say that it is 
the only solution of the ills that today confront 
society. With increased facilities and more ade- 
quate funds it is reascnable to suppose that the 
thirty denominations that are codperating in the 
present movement will be able to carry forward 
their work more effectively and to wield a greater 
and more beneficient influence than ever before. 
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A strike is seldom as serious a matter to busi- 
ness as superficial consideration would indicate, 
but in the strike of an unrecognized union in the 
terminal yards of the railroads centering in Chi- 
cago there developed a menace to the industrial 
activity of the middle West of greater moment 
than appeared on the surface. The number of 
strikers was comparatively small, but they inter- 
ferred seriously with the movement of cars upon 
which industry, already hampered by grave short- 
age of material and labor, depended in order to 
continue in operation. In Detroit, where many 
manufacturers rely on a central electric station 
for power, industrial activity came almost to a 
standstill. In other large manufacturing plants, 
operations were curtailed or stopped because of 
inability to move in materials or ship out finished 
produets. The effect of such a cessation of rail- 
way operations on foodstuffs and fuel was notice- 
able. 

This all goes to indicate how evenly balanced 
the present situation is and how little it takes to 
throw industry out of equilibrium. Approxi- 
mately forty-four thousand employees were com- 
pelled to cease their labors in the Chicago stock 
yard plants by this unofficial strike and similar 
and proportionate conditions were experienced 
elsewhere in the middle West. These develop- 
ments are generally considered purely from the 
industrial angle, but under the present conditions 
they have a far deeper meaning, because they 
delayed the completion of manufacturing opera- 
tions, the shipment of grain and foodstuffs and 
fuel and thus increased the volume of credit 
required and imposed upon the banks of the 
country an increased burden at a time when 
credit is seriously strained. 

Of course, any prolonged cessation of manu- 
facturing operations would tend to alleviate the 
credit strain, but the business element of the 


country has not yet reached the point where it is . 


willing to accept this extreme remedy in order 
to ease up the strained credit situation. Busi- 
ness, despite these handicaps, is struggling to 
go ahead, reflecting confidence in the future and 
a still unexhausted buying power. This buying 
power continues to manifest itself in various 
directions and to ignore the pressure being put 
on the money market by the strained credit situa- 
tion. 

The money market, which has been tightened 
in this country for some months, is reflecting a 
condition that prevails the world over. In fact, 
practically all of our developments that have 
or are taking place have been foreshadowed by 
similar developments in England. A credit strain 
was and is still manifesting itself in English 
banking circles. The Bank of England has ad- 
vanced its official rate to 7 percent. This in 





ordinary times would have been considered indi- 
cative of serious stringency. England and Europe 
are on a more conservative basis than the United 
States; their discount market is much more deli- 
eately organized and far more responsive to 
changes than are financial conditions in this 
country. 

We are using a tremendous volume of credit 
in America—the greatest in our history. Ob- 
viously, it is unwise to continue to expand to 
the breaking point, yet the usual methods of 
checking credit expansion are practically ineffec- 
tive. This means that the general level of prices 
will recede slowly, but there is a tendency to 
recede rather than advance, and if the present 
discount rates continue to prevail there will be 
in evidence everywhere at least a temporary 
slowing down. But this is a long and slow 
process unless something breaks. Great Britain 
for some time has been adopting vigorous meas- 
ures. This was reflected in the advance of the 
bank rates over there to 6 percent some months 
ago and also in the recent advance. 

British financiers, however, are much more 
alert to world conditions than those in America, 
generally speaking. Finance and economic prin- 
ciple have been a life study among them, whereas 
in this country our captains of industry have 
been content with a casual observation of those 
things which do not bear directly upon their own 
business, their disposition being to concentrate 
their efforts on merely making money, leaving 
the broader viewpoint to be taxen by those with 
the more studious minds. The war is bringing 
about a change and our men of affairs in business 
lines are finding it essential to study the prin- 
ciples of economics more closely in order safely 
to pilot their industries thru the uncharted seas 
of the present and immediate future. 

Now and then we find in developments in the 
international mavkets an indication of England’s 
financial keenness. The true worth of an intelli- 
gently conducted propaganda is clearly demon- 
strated by what has taken place recently in the 
sterling exchange market. Rumors discreetly 
disseminated and carefully planned shipments of 
gold have brought about a recovery in sterling 
exchange from the extreme low of $3.19 touched 
on Feb. 4 to $4.06% reached on April 5. The 
potential value of this plan must run into many 
hundreds of millions of dollars, hence Great 
Britain has been reimbursed many times in all 
probability for the amount of gold shipped to 
America since the beginning of March. This 
gold was shipped presumably to liquidate the 
$500,000,000 Anglo-French loan. 

We have been shipping gold to South America 
and to the Orient in settlement of our trade bal- 
ances, and we have been extending credit to 


Great Britain and Europe in various forms. If 
we could trace this gold to its finality it would 
not be surprising to discover that ultimately it 
again has reached the bank of England, or at 
least English financial interest. England has the 
great banking machinery of the world and 
handles it with the acumen of a trained financier 
thoroly familiar with all the ins and outs of in- 
ternational finance. Now England talks of liqui- 
dating her war debts in the next two decades, 
which matches up favorably with the plans of 
our own Treasury. 

The trouble with the American people is the 
inability of the great business element to work 
in perfect unison with a definiteness of purpose 
such as is found in Great Britain’s international 
trade and financial system. America must study 
British methods and to a ¢onsiderable extent 
pattern after them, if she is to continue to be 
the great banking power she became during the 
war. One of the developments which has taken 
place clearly indicates the character of the credit 
strain in this country. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road found it advisable to pay 7 percent interest 
to obtain the funds necessary to pay off a prior 
issue which will mature within a few months and 
to provide for the necessary annual expenditure 
for the purpose of creating additional facilities. 

The Pennsylvania management evidently con- 
sidered it more advisable and cheaper in the end 
to pay 7 per cent for ten years rather than 6 
per cent for fifty years. This wouid seem to 
coincide with the general theory that we are 
bound to have a reaction in business sooner or 
later and that money will become steadily 
cheaper hereafter. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
transaction is of the greatest importance and 
serves to mark an epoch in finance. Another 
conclusion may be drawn from this transaction 
and the attitude of the Pennsylvania manage- 
ment; namely, that the present peried of pros- 
perity and heavy volume of business is likely to 
continue for a few years at least. The road must 
have equipment and preferred a 10-year obliga- 
tion to a shorter or longer one. 

It is obvious to students of economic develop- 
ment that we can not continue without interrup- 
tion to expand our credit. One banking author- 
ity points out that the most that can be said for 
the British promise of gold shipments is that it 
relieves to some extent the anxiety as to dimin- 
ishing reserves. Certainly it affords no reason 
for expecting a renewal of eredit expansion. The 
Federal Reserve authorities are moving cau- 
tiously in their policy of freeing their reserve 
banks from war paper and getting those institu- 
tions back into normal condition, but there is 
no reason to doubt that they are firm in the 
purpose. 
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WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST IN THE EAST 


I wish to reply thru your columns to “A White Pine 
Lumberman,” who has asked for information about 
white pine blister rust from a lumberman who has seen 
it; which seems to imply doubt of scientific state- 
ments. 

I have been in the woods for over forty years, as 
lumber operator, cruiser, surveyor and avocational for- 
ester (whatever that may mean), and I have seen pine 
blister rust. 

I can show the inquirer an exhibit of the ravages 
of the disease which would make him fearful of the 
future of white pine. 

Interested vitally, as I am, in the salvation of white 
pine, I have made special efforts to see for myself the 
effects of the disease. I have scouted with Govern- 
ment agents; I have been to see the worst infections 
in New England; I am familiar with methods of fight- 
ing the disease, and I have no reason to doubt the 
statement of plant pathologists as to the menace or the 
remedy. My purpose here is not to describe the disease 
or results but only to confirm the statements of 
pathologists as to devastation in New England, par- 
ticularly in southern New Hampshire, so far as a lum- 
berman can confirm the scientific statements of a 
plant pathologist. (See Government bulletins.) 

The situation in New Hampshire has not been ex- 
aggerated ; on the contrary, the cold, accurate, scientific 
statement of fact, devoid of sentiment, seems like 
understanding the conditions.—ALBerrt N. Dow, Exeter, 
N. H.—No. 81. 

[The above letter is interesting as showing how 
serious this infestation is in the East, but the 
original inquiry asked regarding its prevalence in 
Wisconsin. Apparently it has secured only a slight 
foothold in that State, altho of course prevention 
measures and watchfulness are desirable.—EDITor. ] 





NEW ENGLAND MARKET FOR HARDWOODS 

In the issue of your paper of March 27 there ap- 
pears a letter in your Query and Comment column from 
some gentleman in Vermont who seems to be consid- 
erably disturbed over his inability to dispose of a 
million feet of hardwood timber somewhere in Ver- 
mont. 

We are dealers in all kinds of hardwood lumber and 
operate mills in different sections of the country with 
headquarters here in Boston. If you will supply us 
with the name of this gentleman and his address we 
will be glad to take the matter up with him further, 
and if his holdings are what he claims for them he 
will have no trouble in disposing of them at a much 
better price than he seems to have been offered.— 
Inquiry No. 40. 

[The above letter comes from a well known hard- 
wood manufacturer and wholesaler in Boston. We 
have supplied him with the name and address of 
the Vermont correspondent and trust that they 
may be mutually useful to each other. The present 
situation should certainly offer a favorable oppor- 
tunity for the conversion and marketing of any 
New England timber of good quality.—EbITor. ] 


SOUTHERN PINE SHORTS OFFERED 

You know how many short ends are accumulated at 
a planing mill in trimming the lumber. Can you 
tell us a place where we could dispose of these to 
advantage, or can you advise us if there is anything 
in use today into which these ends could be made at a 
profit? They are inch rough No. 2 common air dried 
southern pine 6 to 12 inches wide and 3 to 12 inches 
long.— Inquiry No. 75. 

[The above is from a lumber manufacturer in 
Georgia, whose address will be supplied upon re- 
quest. There are undoubtedly many things which 
could be manufactured from these shorts and the 
present active demand and high prices for lumber 
are leading such manufacturers to turn to the 
utilization of waste rather than to cutting up stand- 
ard size lumber into small pieces.—EDITOoR. ] 


POPLAR FOR CORE STOCK 


We are offered some popple for use as core stock 
for piano sides and panels. Not being familiar with 
this wood we write to ask if you can give us any infor- 
mation as to its suitability for this purpose together 
with its general characteristics.—INQuIRY No. 63. 

[There are eleven botanical varieties of poplar 
ia the United States, but they are not usually 
marketed under that name; which is more commonly 
given to tulip wood, the socalled yellow poplar, 
which is not poplar at all. The poplar family in- 
cludes cottonwood as its most popular lumber rep- 
resentative, other varieties being marketed as aspen, 
Balm of Gilead, whitewood ete. Snow in his 
‘*Principal Species of Wood’’ classes the poplars 
along with basswood, yellow poplar, and magnolia 
as soft hardwoods. They all have much the same 
characteristics, altho both yellow poplar and bass- 
wood show less tendency to warp and check in sea- 
soning than do most of the true poplars. Once 
seasoned, however, the poplars hold their shape 


fairly well under subsequent changes of moisture 
content of moderate extent. 

If the ‘‘popple’’ above referred to comes from 
Michigan it is very likely Balm of Gilead, a poplar 
whose buds are covered with a sticky resinous sub- 
stance, but which in the characteristics of its wood 
is not very much different from other poplars. It 
may, however, be the wood of the quaking aspen, 
the tree whose leaves appear in constant motion 
even when no observable wind is blowing. 

All the poplars are used to a considerable extent 
for the hidden parts of furniture, including core 
work, and if well seasoned when the work is as- 
sembled will probably be found to give general 
satisfaction.—EDITOoR. | 


LANCEWOOD AND SNAKEWOOD 

We have a friend who is inquiring from us for some 
information, which is as follows: 

This party desires to know if the wood commonly 
known as lancewood is sometimes spoken of as snake- 
wood, or could you advise us if they are two separate 
and distinct woods.—INnquiry No. 85. 

[The above inquiry comes from an eastern whole- 
saler. What is known in this country as lancewood 
comes from the West Indies and its botanical name 
is Guatteria virgata. It has been largely used for 
the shafts of vehicles and formerly was used for 
the manufacture of split wood fishing rods, but has 
for this purpose been largely superseded by green 
heart. It weighs 52 to 63 pounds per cubic foot. 

Snakewood is an entirely different wood, Bro- 
simum aubletii. It takes its common name from 
the fact that the heartwood, the only part used, 
is of a nut brown color, spotted with black, and 
when turned into canes the spots take the form of 
dark colored rings. This is a scarce and very 
valuable wood often bringing as much as $1 per 
board foot. It weighs 77 to 88 pounds per cubic 
foot. It also is to be found in the West Indies, 
but the chief source of supply is Guiana.—EpTor. } 


ABOUT END DRIED MAPLE 

Will you give us instructions how to handle end dried 
white maple, specifications covering requirements, and 
present market price on same ?—INQuUIRY No. 67. 

[The above inquiry comes from Ohio. End dry- 
ing is merely a method of air seasoning which offers 
some advantages over ordinary seasoning in piles. 
The moisture is expelled from the wood partly by 
gravity as well as by the usual process of capillary 
attraction; the seasoning progresses from the top 
of the piece downward. Stock dried in this manner 
whether of maple or any other wood, after season- 
ing does not require any different handling from 
ordinary air seasoned stock and is sold on the same 
grades. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is unable to quote 
the present market price on maple as the manufac- 
turers themselves do not know what it is from 
day to day, the demand being in excess of supply.— 
EDITOR. | 


CONTRACT VOIDABLE, BUT NOT VOID 

If I sell four carloads of lumber to a concern to be 
taken up as fast as sawed and the concern agrees to 
pay immediately on receipt of bill of lading, invoice 
and National certificate, with 2 percent discount for 
cash, but it holds back returns on first carload till car 
is unloaded nearly thirty days later, can I cancel other 
three cars without throwing myself liable ?—INQuiIRY 
No. 90. 

[If the agreement for immediate payment on 
receipt is a condition of the written contract, fail- 
ure to comply with this provision is, of course, a 
breach of contract, which would seem to be void- 
able at the seller’s option, but it is not void until 
he exercises the option. He is not justified in sell- 
ing the remainder of the lumber elsewhere until 
after he has given formal notice of the rescission 
of the contract; or he may elect to sue the buyer for 
breach of contract and at the same time carry out 
the remainder of the contract. Such a contract is 
severable as regarding the terms of payment and 
yet is entire as to performance. 

In one such instance it was held that altho the 
purchaser had not made payment as agreed for that 
part of the contract which had been delivered, the 
seller disposing of the remainder of the lumber 
without giving notice of the rescission of the con- 
tract lost his right to recover for the part which 
had been actually delivered. 

Another curious angle is presented by the above 
statement of facts. It appears that a 2 percent 
discount is provided for cash and at the same time 
that the contract provides for immediate payment, 
which payment appears actually to have been made 
within 30 days. What damage for breach of con- 


tract could be collected under such circumstances 
other than the loss of the cash discount ?—Eprror. ] 


TRADE NAMES OF WEST INDIAN TIMBERS 


Can you inform us as to the American trade names 
of any or all of the following British Indian timbers: 

Irul, karimarutha, vellamarutha, veeti, vanteak, 
vell-akil, poon and aiyin?—INQuiIRY No. 65. 

[The above inquiry comes from an export and 
import concern with an office in New York City 
and other offices at London, in Australia and 
various African and West Indian ports. 

These names have all been carefully checked thru 
such reference works as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has in which West Indian timbers are given. ‘‘ Tim- 
ber’’ by Baterden, an English work, gives a large 
number of native names of Indian timbers. ‘‘Tim- 
bers and Their Uses’’ by Winn, another English 
writer, is a new book which covers the principal 
timbers of the world and gives many West Indian 
names. A useful little book discussing the com- 
mon commodities of commerce, is published by 
Isaac Pitman under the title of ‘‘Timber,’’ by 
William Bullock, and the Indian timbers which 
come to the English market are discussed. None 
of these authors mention any one of the names here 
submitted. Apparently they are not known in 
the English market, in which West Indian timber 
is much more common than in the markets of the 
United States. It is very doubtful if any of these 
woods are known at all in this country.—EbITor. | 





HE OFFERS AFRICAN MAHOGANY 

Beg to say that I desire yeu to furnish me some 
assorted articles of samples in order to show to my 
clients so as to get plenty of orders for you. Please 
take on the receipts of this kindly find a better firm 
who wishes to deal in the mahogany log business and 
also can give advances for the work thru the bank, if 
so I should secure 4,000 standing trees in one land 
as the documents in my possession.—ANJINAH ACKa- 
ZAN. No. 101. 

[The above unique specimen of business corre- 
spondence comes to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from the Gold Coast of Africa. It is very likely 
that our inquirer is a much shrewder business man 
than his command of an unfamiliar language might 
indicate. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows noth- 
ing whatever regarding his business standing, but 
inasmuch as there is a very active demand for ma- 
hogany in the United States at the present time, 
it might be well worth while for some of our readers 
interested in, the importation of that wood to learn 
just what Mr. Anjinah Ackazan has in mind in the 
above inquiry. His address will be supplied upon 
request.—EDITOR. } 


RAILROAD RULES FOR GRADING 

Will you please advise us if you know of a book 
that is published in which will be found all of the 
rules for grading railroad lumber? As you know, each 
and every railroad has its own specifications of lumber 
and there are a great many of these rules. So if you 
will advise us just what the name of the book is 
we will appreciate it very much.—INQuIRyY No. 74. 


[The American Railway Engineering Association 
has standardized the grading rules for the railroad 
lumber used in the field of activities of this asso- 
ciation, which includes all permanent construction. 
The difficulty is, however, that these standard rules 
are not compulsory and many railroads have their 
own specifications. There are a number of other 
standardizing associations in the railroad field cov- 
ering the building of cars etc., but the same situa- 
tion exists here. Some progress was made in the 
standardizing of equipment under Government con- 
trol of the railroads, but some of the standards set 
are not held by practical railroad men to be as 
efficient as the older designs. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN knows of no collection in a single vol- 
ume of the lumber grading rules of all the differ- 
ent railroad systems. The best way to acquire this 
information would be to make a systematic collec- 
tion by correspondence with the lumber purchas- 
ing agents.—EDITOor. ] 


MILL WASTE OFFERED FOR FUEL 

Can you advise us of any firms who would be in the 
market for slab wood from oak, poplar, chestnut, in 
the vicinity of Baltimore or Philadelphia? 

This material would be from our Virginia sawmill. 
We have seen inquiries in your paper in the past for 
this material, and if you have any information along 
this line we will be glad to get in touch with any 
parties who may be wanting this stock.—INQUIRY 
No. 71. 

[As our inquirer speaks of Philadelphia as a pos- 
sible market, he probably is figuring upon ocean 
freights for this product. There should be an 
ample market for fuel wood almost anywhere along 
the upper coast, and particularly for hardwood fuel. 
The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon 
request.—EDITOR. ] 
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The General Trade Situation 


The dominant feature of the trade and indus- 
trial situation during the last week has been the 
continuing railroad strike that in many industrial 
sections of the country, but particularly in the 
North and East, has brought about a condition 
akin to paralysis, which has slowed down or 
stopped great manufacturing plants, checked the 
marketwise movement of farm products, limited 
supplies of food and fuel and raised prices on 
commodities generally to new high levels, and 
rendered a great number of workmen idle. The 
evils created by this strike are manifold, and 
even if it is broken soon it is probable that its 
bad effects will be felt for some time after- 
ward. The wholesale and retail trade have slowed 
down perceptibly during the last few weeks as a 
result of growing public hesitancy and a gradual 
return to economical ways; but while the con- 
sumption of goods has been diminished and un- 
employment in various industries is curtailing 
public purchasing power, the strikes have reduced 
available supplies of different commodities, and 
prices have responded by rising sharply. Manu- 
facturers with full order books have found their 
supplies of fuel and raw materials limited or cut 
off; shipments of manufactured products have 
been stopped, and while collections really are 
improved, the problem of payments for goods 
arrested in transit.or stored in warehouses has 
assumed a vital importance. 

* * s 

Crop reports are not altogether favorable, with 
the season two to three weeks late. Owing to 
cold, wet weather the oat acreage will be smaller 
and wheat, so far as reported, is growing on a con- 
siderably reduced acreage and is not in the best 
condition. The most serious aspect of the agri- 
cultural situation is in connection with the labor 
supply. Detailing the crop situation the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. presents the following facts 
in its erop report for April 17: 

‘*Climatie conditions this year have been so 
unsettled all over the country, particularly in 
the north, that very little or nothing has as yet 
been done in the way of farming; hence definite 
reports available cover only the more southerly 
States—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North and South Carolina, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and Oklahoma. Thruout this area the 
forage crops are much behind owing to wet and 
cold weather. The oat acreage is very small. 
Where fall oats are grown they are looking good. 
Oats range from good to poor. Wheat does not 
look very promising, and the acreage is much 
reduced. There is very little corn planted as yet, 
and only in the more southern part is there any 
of it out of the ground. Very little activity has 
been shown so far in the cotton fields on account 
of weather conditions. Cowpea seed is reported 
very short, and the acreage of this important crop 
will be much reduced. Much interest is shown in 
sweet potatoes in various States and the seed is 
now being bedded to plant an extensive acreage. 

‘The most serious thing at the present time is 
the scarcity of labor for farm purposes. All re- 
ports indicate that the wages asked are exceed- 
ingly high, in many instances so high that farm- 
ing operations can not be carried on with profit. 
Added to this is the unreliability of the labor ob- 
tainable. This is causing farmers seriously to 
contemplate cutting the acreage on all crops, as 
it will be impossible properly to take care of the 
crops even if they get them planted. This lack 
of interest in productive work is a serious menace 
to the well being of the country.’’ 


The Building Situation 

On another page of this issue are published 
statistics on building permits issued in 203 cities 
thruout the United States during March of this 
year. These show a decided gain over the pre- 
vious months of this year, and a gain in total 
value of 139 percent when compared with the 
corresponding month of 1919. Comparison with 
statistics for previous years shows that not since 
1914 has the total valuation of March permits 
been greater than this year, when it amounted in 
round figures to $159,000,000. But when one 
considers the difference in values in 1914 and 
1920 it is apparent that the volume of building 
represented by the now published report is far 
below normal, if one should reckon on March, 
1914, as a normal month in this connection. The 
cerrect explanation of this undoubtedly would 
be that the building season this year has been 
considerably retarded by a variety of circum- 





stances, but principally by unseasonable weather 
which has made outdoor work well nigh impos- 
sible. Industrial and commercial building pros- 
pects are excellent, but the outlook for home 
building remains clouded. However, all that is 
needed to give it a real start undoubtedly is a 
season of fair weather. It is true that there is 
not any really large amount of residential build- 
ing in prospect even then, but it is generally felt 
that when it starts, it will start all at once. 
Some lumbermen believe that there will be no 
large amount of home building this season, de- 
spite the need for it, but that the prospective 
volume will be spread over the next few years 
instead of coming all in a bunch, and they feel 
that such a development would be much more 
desirable in view of the heavy requirements in 
other directions and the general condition of 
building material stocks, and of the confusion 
which would be unavoidable on the market 
should a great boom brezk all of a sudden, when 
it really is so ill prepared for even a normal 
volume of business. Happen what will during 
the next few weeks so far as residential construc- 
tion is concerned, there is enough industrial and 
commercial building, railroad, export and other 
business in view to keep the lumber market very 
active for a long time. 


Conditions in Hardwood Territory 


The number of southern hardwood mills now 
shut down on account of the serious flood condi- 
tions in the Mississippi Valley is larger than 
that of any other time in the history of the in- 
dustry. While a slight improvement is seen in 
the Memphis territory things are most serious 
in the lower section of the valley—in southern 
Mississippi, southeastern Arkansas and northern 
Louisiana—with logging in the inundated sec- 
tions completely at a standstill and mills out of 
commission, if not actually by high water then 
thru lack of logs. Conditions are so bad that it 
has been estimated that it will probably be the 
middle of June or the first of July before log- 
ging and manufacturing operations can be re- 
sumed on their pre-flood scale. The effect of this 
on the market can easily be predicted. Produc- 
tion has for a long time been very low and al- 
ways covered, at times doubly, by a demand 
which consumed all stocks in shipping dry condi- 
tion and finally also took up green lumber direct 
from the saw. The industrial demand continues 
heavy, and with the wholesale stoppage of plants 
and consequent loss of production a serious stock 
situation confronts the millmen. There has been 
a much freer flow of orders during the last week 
or ten days, no doubt due to the fact that many 
buyers who were holding back in the expectation 
of lower prices soon, alarmed by conditions sur- 
rounding the production of hardwoods, are now 
coming back on the market eagerly. There has 
been no weakness in prices, these remaining firm 
on previous levels while a few, notably for pop- 
lar, have advanced a notch or two. Another 
thing which contributes to making the hardwood 
market exceedingly strong is the great increase 
lately in export business, which is hampered at 
this time only by shortage of the grades de- 
manded. 


Conditions on the West Coast 


During the week ended April 10 production at 
125 Douglas fir mills reporting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association totaled 90,767,500 feet, 
which exceeded the normal production of these 
mills by .93 percent. In the meanwhile the rail- 
road strikes and resultant embargoes, principally 
in the middle West and East, caused a shrinkage 
in shipments, which during the week amounted to 
only 68,017,000 feet by water and rail. This 
excess of production is enabling those mills that 
have been short of stocks to replenish them, and 
latest reports from the West indicate that mill 
supplies are now about normal. Yard demand 
continues to be quiet on account of the slowness 
of building to develop. Distributing centers in 
the middle West report that there is a large 
number of transits afield, many of which are be- 
ing sold at considerable concessions in order to 
escape demurrage charges, but the natural result 
of the recent railroad confusion has been that 
transit shippers have curtailed their operations 
and those cars now abroad are being quickly 
snapped up at the advantageous prices offered. 
Mill prices, however, are firmly maintained at 
recent levels and concessions are seldom reported, 
and then only on items on which the mills happen 
to be long. The mills have explicit faith in the 






future and in their own favorable position, and 
see no reason for sacrificing their product. In 
the meanwhile export business comes in in favor- 
able volume and prospects in this connection are 
bright. Much railroad business is also being 
placed, with much more to come. Production 
figures compiled by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association for ee show that the output of 
105 identical mills during that month exceeded 
by 32 percent the output of March, 1919, and 
that the cut at 123 mills last month amounted to 
342,948,500 feet, compared with shipments of 
329,012,500 feet, leaving 13,936,000 feet for stock 
accumulation for that month. 


With the Western Pine Mills 


There has been no real change in the market 
for western pines during the last ten days. Pro- 
duction at thirty Inland Empire mills during the 
week ended April 10, as reported to the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, amounted to 
22,747,000 feet, which is only 6 percent below 
normal. Shipments during the same week were 
20,431,000 feet, and orders accepted totaled 23,- 
900,000 feet, exceeding production by 5.06 per- 
cent. The balance of orders on hand at these 
mills amounts to 123,050,000 feet, or a little more 
than five weeks’ production at the present rate. 
Eight mills affiliated with the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
the week ended April 10 reported a total cut of 
5,715,000 feet; shipments of 4,394,000 feet and 
orders accepted for 4,404,000 feet. Eleven mills 
reporting to the California Redwood Associa- 
tion produced 7,058,000 feet during the same 
week, shipped 5,540,000 feet and accepted or- 
ders for 7,406,000 feet. 


In the Southern Pine Field 


Altho yard trade is quiet on account of the 
comparative lack of home building in many sec- 
tions of the country, the southern pine market 
is firmly sustained by a brisk demand from other 
sources. Export business is steadily gaining in 
volume, and a large amount of railroad business 
is now coming out. Demand from other indus- 
trial sources also is better, and there is much fac- 
tory and commercial building going on or in 
definite prospect which will consume much lum- 
ber. All this has had the effect of bracing up 
the market wonderfully after the lull of a month 
ago; prices are showing new strength and the 
importance of yard trade, under the conditions, 
is becoming minimized. Production continues 
short and stocks low, and the fact is that should 
any large volume of residential building break 
out during the next few months there is bound 
to be the same shortage of stocks and the same 
confusion on the market that featured the situation 
a year ago. Hence the lumbermen generally are 
becoming quite satisfied with the present state of 
building, convinced that any deficit of trade in 
this connection will be amply made up by the 
export, railroad and other industrial demand. 

During the week ended April 16, 163 mills re- 
porting to the Southern Pine Association produced 
84,845,601 feet, or 19.47 percent below normal, 
Shipments during the week totaled 68,328,800 feet, 
showing the effect of the railroad troubles in the 
North and East; and orders accepted amounted to 
86,489,100 feet, or about 2 percent above the 
week’s production. The average of unfilled or- 
ders on hand per mill at the close of that week 
amounted to 2,524,000 feet, or the equivalent of 
five week’s production at the present rate. 


The Movement of Northern Pine 


Shipments of northern pine lumber as reported 
by twenty-one manufacturers to the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ <Assogiation for the monthi of 
March did not show any increase over the winter 
months, but this is due to the fact that care has 
been taken to conserve stocks and they have been 
doled out largely to regular customers. Salesmen 
are making no special effort to move stock except 
in case of grades that happen to be more plentiful 
in proportion to the rest of the stock. Total 
shipments for the month as reported to the North- 
ern Pine Manufactuers’ Association were 61,620,- 
289 feet of lumber and 6,133,100 lath, while pro- 
duction for the month was 43,771,219 feet of 
lumber and 7,910,000 lath. The total for the first 
three months of the year was 184,920,850 feet of 
lumber and 21,426,100 lath shipped, and 114,328,- 


ship 
974 feet of lumber and 26,906,300 lath produced. 
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Recent Commerce Commission Decisions 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today announced its ap- 
proval of a petition filed by the Spokane Inter- 
national Railway Co. for permission to file a 
schedule providing for the extension of the limit 
accorded transit lumber to be milled into match 
blocks. 

An order was issued by the commission permit- 
ting the Campbell Hub Co. and the Sparta Spoke 
Factory io intervene in docket No. 11303—Farris 
Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. Director General and 
Nashville, Chattanooga Railway Co. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Co. has filed with the 
commission a complaint urging that shipping 
points on the Puget Sound & Cascade Railway be 
accorded the Coast group rates. The Puget Sound 
& Cascade is said to be willing to make joint rates 
with the Great Northern and other trunk lines, but 
the latter have refused to do so on the Coast group 
basis. 





~~ 


Continue Army Construction Division 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—With the passage 
by the Senate of the army reorganization bill 
carrying a provision for a separate construction 
division it would appear that the legislation as 
whipped into final shape will contain such a pro- 
vision, the House also having passed it after a 
stiff fight. Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, led 
the fight in the Senate against a separate con- 
struction division on grounds of economy. In 
the committee of the whole Senate his amend- 
ment was defeated by a single vote, but when he 
called it up in the Senate proper it was lost by a 
large majority. 

The secretary of war has transmitted to Con- 
gress thru the regular channel a deficiency esti- 
mate of $1,000,000 for additional construction by 
the construction division at the infantry school, 
Camp Benning, Ga. Much construction already 
has been done at Camp Benning. The project 
calls for a little more than $7,500,000. Congress 
is asked to make immediately available $1,000,- 
000 for additional construction, which is declared 
to be urgently necessary. 

One argument advanced for making the con- 
struction division permanent was the proposed 
large increase in the size of the permanent regu- 
lar army. Both the Senate and House reorganiza- 
tion bills made provision for approximately 
300,000 officers and men. In addition the Senate 
bill contains a provision for voluntary training 
for the youth of the land, as distinguished from 
compulsory military training. It is quite possible 
the House will agree to this proposition. If so, 
much additional construction will be required for 
the army from year to year. 





Try to Put Maple on Duty Free List 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Detroit, Micu., April 21.—Hearings before 
Judge George Stewart Brown, of the United 
States board of general appraisers, were completed 
in Detroit today following the taking of testimony 
of interested Michigan manufacturers and lumber- 
men who seek to put brown maple, now subject 
to a 10 percent duty, on the free list. Judge 
Brown has returned to New York and the board 
of general appraisers, consisting of himself, Judge 
Charles P. McClelland and Judge J. B. Sullivan, 
will consider the testimony taken here and on 
April 7 in New York City. A decision is expected 
within a month and if not satisfactory to the com- 
plainants it will probably be appealed to the 
United States court of customs appeals at Wash- 
ington. 

Complaints were entered last winter after filing 
protests at all customs points on the Canadian bor- 
der. The attorneys are J. F. Strauss and J. 
Stuart Tompkins, of New York, for the complain- 
ants; and H. M. Farrell, special United States 
attorney general, for the Government. 

The local importing interests involved are the 
Buick Motor, Advance, Rumley, Fisher Body, In- 
ternational Harvester and twelve Detroit lumber 
companies. Before the material is entered on the 


free list the complainants must show that brown 
maple is not a cabinet wood and therefore not 
subject to duty. 

The Gevernment is trying to show that it is used 
almost entirely with its planed surfaces exposed. 
The attorneys for the complainants reply that this 
is because of its great durability and resistance 


to weather and further that it is-not adapted to 
cabinet work, because of the difficulty in working, 
its lack of grain, poor finishing qualities and 
tendencies to warp and check. The local complain- 
ants testify that it is used exclusively for flooring, 
automobile sills and rims, agricultural implements, 
shoe lasts, hat blocks, bobbins, French heels and 
years ago for a very cheap grade of furniture. The 
figures introduced in the case show that 1,000,000,- 
000 linear feet are imported annually, 





To Hunt Income Tax Evaders 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


_Wasuineton, D. C., April 21.—The commis- 
sioner of internal revenue announced tonight that 
during the six months ending Jan. 31, the bureau 
of internal revenue discovered 291,977 delinquent 
tax payers and collected $19,051,238 in delinquent 
taxes and penalties. The delinquents were for the 
tax year 1918 and prior years. With the close of 
the current filing period, March 15, the bureau be- 
gan another delinquent tax drive, which it is pro- 
posed to make the most intensive and effective in 
the bureau’s history. Of the total number on the 
delinquent list disclosed by the drive which ended 
Jan. 31, 131,386 had filed no income tax returns. 
In its current drive it is announced that the 
bureau will utilize every avenue of information 
available to it, profiting by past experience. Lists 
containing the names and addresses of every per- 
son who filed an income tax return for 1919 are 
being prepared and will be posted for public in- 
spection in the offices of collectors of internal 
revenue thruout the country. The lists, of course, 
will not indicate the amount of the return, which 
is confidential information, 





Cyclone Demolishes Logging Camp 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


DEEMER, Miss., April 22.—The cyclone that 
swept over some of the southern States last Tues- 
day completely demolished the logging camp of 
the New Deemer Manufacturing Co. here, killing 
sixteen people and injuring about fifty others. 
Considerable damage also was done to the logging 
railroad of the company and to its standing tim- 
ber. The extent of the damage to the timber has 
not yet been determined. 





Tornado Causes Heavy Damage 


Some details of the two cyclonic storms that 
swept over eastern Mississippi and northwestern 
Alabama Tuesday morning, which resulted in a 
great many fatalities, the number being estimated 
to be as high as four hundred, and property dam- 
age of many millions of dollars, were told to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by M. M. Elledge, presi- 
dent of the M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., of Corinth, 
Miss., following his delayed arrival Thursday for 
the Lumber Congress. The extent of the loss of 
life and the amount of property damage is far 
from being known yet due to disrupted wire serv- 
ice. Mr. Elledge said that he did not even know 
whether his own timber was damaged by the storm, 
but he gave the general details of its movements. 
There were two well defined disturbances occurring 
about the same time, 8 o’clock Tuesday morning. 

The greater of the two tornadoes started in the 
vicinity of Meridian, Miss., about midway of the 
State near the Alabama line. There it killed a 
number of people and wrecked much property. 
Moving in a northeasterly direction it struck Phila- 
delphia, a little county seat and sawmill town, 
where it is said to have killed a dozen persons. 
Property damage was great and it is feared that 
the loss‘of the Henderson & Molpus Lumber Co. 
was heavy. It turned northeastward to Aberdeen, 
where the loss of life was nearly a score. One of 
the freaks of the storm in this vicinity was its 
action in wiping out a fine stock farm with five 
hundred head of thorobred hogs. It turned west 
to Prairie and Muldoon on the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road, causing heavy damage and some loss of life 
in these villages, and then turned back into Union 
County and wiped the village of Ingomar off the 
map. The loss of life here is unknown but heavy. 
The tornado then turned north and struck the 
plant of the York Lumber Co., a Memphis con- 
cern, near Baldwin, and over its path thru the next 
county scattered about a million feet of lum- 
ber. The storm passed about six miles south- 
east of Corinth, Miss., into Tennessee and along 
here for a short distance six persons were killed 
and many buildings destroyed. Mr. Elledge did 
not know the extent of the damage in Tennessee 


but it is thought that the force of the disturbance 
soon spent itself in the mountains. 

The other cyclonic disturbance began to do heavy 
damage in Marion County, Alabama, crossing the 
Illinois Central at Hodges, where it wrecked scores 
of buildings and destroyed many acres of stand- 
ing timber. It went northeast across Franklin and 
Colbert counties, striking the village of Town 
Creek on the Southern railroad, where property 
loss was great and several persons are reported 
to have been killed. 

A 4-inch rain followed the wind in Mississippi, 
that amount falling within an hour.’ Bridges on 
railroads were washed out and train service on all 
roads was suspended. The Illinois Central annulled 
its trains for the day but was able to resume serv- 
ice Wednesday. 





Attack Rates on Tennessee Road 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuineTon, D. C., April 22.—The Farris 
Hardwood Lumber Co. and J. B. Ransom Lumber 
Co. have filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission thru the traffic bureau of Nashville a com- 
plaint attacking the reasonableness and legality of 
the rates on logs from local points on the Tennessee 
Central Railroad to Nashville. The complainants 
also attack that road’s rates on logs between local 
points which are lower than those to Nashville and 
therefore alleged to be unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainants and to the city of Nashville. 





Western Illinoisans in Annual 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


GALESBURG, ILu., April 22.—The seventh annual 
meeting of the Western Illinois Lumbermen’s Club 
was held at the Galesburg Club this afternoon 
with President George W. Angell, of Hamilton, 
presiding. There was present the largest attend- 
ance in the history of the organization. After 
Mayor Henry W. Hawkinson had delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome, which made a great hit, Roy 
Landen, instructor of manual training in_ the 
Galesburg schools, described the relation of his 
work to the retail lumber business. He said the 
purpose of the course was not to make a finished 
artisan but to give the boy a good idea of what 
lumber is, how it should be handled and find out 
what the boy is fitted for. The speaker quoted 
and commended a recent article of the AMERICAN 
{LUMBERMAN telling how dealers of Ohio had co- 
dperated with the schools to train the boys in 
home building. He’ advised dealers to be patient 
with the boys who come into their yard because 
they may be lumber buyers, perhaps lumbermen 
in the future. 

J. C. Simpson, Galesburg, in an address sai: 
that there was a good deal of talk eliminating the 
middleman, but the retail lumberman never can 
be eliminated if for no other reason than because 
inadequate transportation makes the yards neces- 
sary where the dealer can carry and have in 
stock the requirements of the community. The 
dealer occupies a position of trust. To charge 
more than will give a reasonable profit is stealing. 
There has been a good deal of complaint about 
the high cost of building but the first increase in 
prices in the first year of the war was due to the 
Government, then the further increase was due to 
the demand, and then over bidding for stock for 
which Mr. Simpson blamed the wholesalers princi- 
pally. He advised the dealers to tighten up on 
credits and buy conservatively. 

An interesting and entertaining round table dis- 
cussion discussed everything from margin profit 
to the salary that should be paid the line-yard 
manager. The business of the convention was 
then transacted. 

C. C. Showalter, of Burnside, reported for the 
auditing committee saying that the condition of 
the association’s books was ‘‘favorable.’’ The 
following officers were elected: 

President—George W. Angell, Hamilton. 

Vice president—Arthur H. Heidemann, Quincy. 

Secretary-treasurer—Wilbur Leroy, Hamilton. 

Directors—E. E. Hinchliff, Galesburg; J. L. Tarbox, 
Clayton; Jack Lewis, Chicago. 

Mr. Angell was reélected president over his 
protest. He has been president of the club ever 
since its organization in March, 1913. Wilbur 
Leroy was reélected secretary-treasurer at the 
meeting of the directors. 

The annual is concluded tonight with a dinner 
at the Galesburg Club, the entertainment consist- 
ing of a fine musical program with Douglas Mal- 
lock, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
as the speaker. 
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PREDICTS PROSPEROUS FUTURE 


Detroit, Micu., April 20.—In discussing the ef- 
fect of the switchmen’s strike on the lumber indus- 
try in Michigan, Albert P. Ternes, president and 
general manager of the Ternes Coal & Lumber Co., 
this city, said that many of the Detroit retailers are 
beginning to experience the detrimental effects of 
the walkout. He states that not a car of lumber 
has entered the city for ten days and that while 
the local yards were very heavily stocked to meet 
the spring trade, yet there are certain items already 
depleted. His company has about one hundred 
and twenty-five cars of lumber and coal in transit 
and is anxiously awaiting the arrival of the stock, as 
the practice of loading lumber from the cars to the 
trucks effects a saving of at least $2 a thousand for 
handling; and this is just one illustration of many 
incidents that occur to advance operating costs as 
a result of the tie-up. In commenting upon the 
labor situation, he says: 


We, of the lumber industry, are not having any 
particular labor troubles, altho men are very scarce 
and all yards are paying at least 35 percent more 
than they were at this time last year. It was thought 
it might be possible to put on an extra crew of men 
for the spring clean-up on account of there being 
so many out of work as a result of the strike; but 
on the contrary, the strike has had no effect in easing 
up the laber shortage. We are constantly applying 
for men, but have had no more success during the 
last two weeks than heretofore. I predict a very 
strenuous year for the lumber retailer; with the con- 
stantly soaring costs as a result of labor advances, 
higher priced -equipment and the excessive cost of re- 
pairs, as well as the instability of the lumber market, 
the retailer must concentrate every effort on his 
business and' must exercise real forethought in his 
purchases and sales. 

I consider our company is fairly well covered. We 
have undelivered practically a half million dollars’ 
worth of stock on contracts and if we have no more 
transportation difficulties, and are permitted to obtain 
deliveries we have no apprehension for the future. 

I might state that this city has entered an un- 
parallelled period of building activities. Even tho the 
prices are high, the acute housing shortage is com- 


bitious young giants in the lumber camps?’’ He 
will. He has already circularized the membership 
of the West Coast association for prospective can- 
didates to try for the boxing supremacy of the 
lumber industry. 





BUY TIMBER TRACT FOR BOX PLANT 


YAKIMA, WASH., April 17.—The best bid for 
4,000,000 feet of logs cut from the site of the Rim- 
rock dam has been made by the Northern Pacific 
Co., a corporation of Yakima men, who undoubtedly 
will be awarded the contract by the Government 
reclamation service. J. H. Carstens is president of 
the company, and Charles A. Mayo manager. Other 
incorporators are H. W. Chase, Ernest Woodcock 
and G. Ed Ross. In the Government camp at 
Rimrock there is a mill already installed. The new 
owners will set up machinery and convert it into 
a box shook plant, with the expectation of operat- 
ing it at full capacity within thirty days. The 
output will be delivered by motor trucks to Yakima, 
where fruit men are already closing contracts with 
the company. 


SENDS QUESTIONNAIRE TO TENANTS 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 17.—Touching one phase 
of the housing problem in this city, Maj. J. F. 
Douglas, secretary of the Metropolitan Building 
Co., has written a remarkable letter to his ten- 
ants. He points out that for two years the space 
handled by his company has been entirely rented; 
that there are a large number of applications on 
file, that there is no vacant space at present nor 
does the company know of any spaces that are 
likely to be vacant. In view of the facts the com- 
pany deems it advisable to take a census and learn 
what tenants want additional space and how much 
they want, observing that it is possible but not 
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pelling action and all the trade is optimistic of a 
huge business for the season. One of the largest mer- 
cantile corporations in the city has just recently 
published an analytical statement indicating that the 
city is short 40,000 homes. 


WHO’S BOXING CHAMPION OF INDUSTRY? 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 17.—‘‘ Wanted, ten or 
twelve strong, nervy, ambitious young giants from 
the lumber camps, te be placed under expert boxing 
instructors; and from that number to be selected 
by elimination one or two who will be able credit- 
ably to represent the lumber industry.’’ 

Such was the query that engrossed the attention 
of Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, just prior to 
his departure fer Chicago this week. He was con- 
sidering it in all its aspects, to the exclusion of 
topics of less importance. The query had come 
from Maj. Anthony J. Drexel-Biddle, president of 
the International Sporting Club, of New York. 
Among the members of the club are Maj.-Gen. 
Leonard Wood, August Belmont, Walter Camp, 
Coleman DuPont, Charles Dana Gibson, Samuel 
Gompers, John Hays Hammond, Franklin K. Lane, 
Admiral Sims, Charles Schwab, Theodore Roose- 
velt and Rodman Wanamaker. 

Maj. Biddle’s letter states that the International 
Sporting Club is working with the Army, Navy and 
Civilian Board of Boxing Control for the better- 
ment of the boxing game, with the primary en- 
deavor of establishing champions in the various in- 
dustries. He adds: 

As the strenuous outdoor life of the lumberman 
should be especially conducive to developing the quali- 
ties which make a good boxer, we have decided to start 
with the timber industry. This will not only develop 
into a most interesting industrial competition but will 
afford a splendid opportunity to the successful com- 
petitors from a financial standpoint. 

Will Mr. Allen codperate in ‘scouring the coun- 
try for the best ten or twelve strong, nervy, am- 








very likely that the company might put up a small 
office building. Maj. Douglas says: 


In November, 1916, we had tentative plans drawn 
for a 10-story office building to be located on the south- 
east corner of Fourth Avenue and University Street. 
This building was to have a frontage of eighty-five 
feet on University Street and 105 feet on Fourth Ave- 
nue. The estimate of cost at that time was $325,000. 
We have recently had this building refigured and the 
present estimate of cost is $600,000. It would be im- 
possible to produce space in this building for a rental 
of less than $3 per square foot per year. 


In a questionnaire Maj. Douglas requests ten- 
ants to state whether or not they are interested in 
additional space in a new building at a price of $3 
per square foot per year. The results of the ques- 
tiennaire are awaited with interest. 

The letter also states that two community apart- 
ment houses are projected for Seattle, similar to 
structures built in New York, under a plan whereby 
the tenant pays for actual space used and his exact 
proportion of operating cost assessed on a square 
foot basis. Metropolitan tenants are asked to state 
whether or not they are interested in this type of 
building. 


OKLAHOMA RETAIL YARD CLOSES 


Mriamt, OKLA., April 20.—The Williams Lumber 
Co., of this place, has closed its business and is now 
liquidating. All remaining affairs of the company 
will be taken care of by the parent company, the 
Williams Lumber Co., of Springfield, Mo. J. W. 
Scott, who has been secretary and manager of the 
business in Miami, has accepted a position with 
the St. Louis Sash & Door Works as salesman in 
Louisiana territory. The Williams Lumber Co. has 
been one of the most successful retailing companies 
in this district and has gained considerable fame 
thru the clever advertising and good service which 
the late Tom Williams inaugurated at both yards. 





FIR PRODUCTION EXCEEDS NORMAL 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 17.—This week a note- 
worthy fact is recorded in fir history. For the 
first time in twenty months, the mills reporting to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association have 
made a cut in excess of uormal production. The 
total for 125 typical plants as presented in the 
current barometer is 90,767,488 feet, as compared 
with a normal cut of 89,931,000 feet—exceeding 
normal by 836,488 feet or .93 percent. The last 
previous performance of this kind occurred at the 
height of the war, Aug. 24, 1916, when 127 mills 
reported 81,947,561 feet, being .90 percent above 
normal, The entire month of August, 1918, was 
a period of speeded-up production—since Aug. 17, 
128 mills reported 80,899,245 feet, or 1.25 percent 
above normal; and Aug. 10, 128 mills reported 
78,589,282 feet, or .26 above normal. Aug. 31, 
120 mills reported 76,167,061 feet, or only 1.54 
pereent below normal. But after the peak of war 
times had been passed the mills slumped, until 
the year 1918 closed with 120 typical plants re- 
cording for the final week a cut of only 32,533,789 
feet, or 57.79 percent below normal. A week 
later, during the interval affected by the holiday 
shutdown, production dropped to its lowest re- 
corded point, the date being Jan. 4, 1919, and the 
eut at 111 mills showing only 27,753,993 feet, or 
61.93 percent below normal. <A year later, almost 
to the day, the cut was substantially at the same 
level, with 124 mills reporting 36,610,584 feet, or 
57.24 below normal. The high points during 1919 
were: Oct. 4, 131 mills, 86,114,701 feet, or 1.88 
below; Nov. 1, 115 mills, 81,122,851 feet, or 1.88 
below; Nov. 22, 123 mills, 84,507,421 feet, or 1.90 
below. For months the tendency of the mills has 
been to replace stocks which were badly broken 
and thoroly depleted by the extraordinary condi- 
tions growing out of the war. At the low point 
stocks dropped to the neighborhood of 50 percent 
of normal, with numerous mills practically cleaned 
out. As illustrating the tendency of the mills to 
regain their footing, reports from 105 identical 
plants show that the cut in March, 1920, was 309, 
615,885 feet, as compared with a cut of 234,180,- 
491 feet at the same mills during March, 1919—a 
gain of 75,435,394 feet, or 32 percent. 

The last week marks an interval when orders 
are far below their usual volume, with shipments 
probably in excess of 16 percent above orders but 
approximately 25 percent below actual production. 
It reflects the influence of adverse weather coupled 
with embargoes caused by the switchmen’s strike 
and a car shortage reducing the rail movement to 
a small figure. Actual shipments for the week 
were 1,778 cars of 53,340,000 feet for the 125 
mills—leaving them with unshipped rail orders 
amounting to 10,237 cars, or 307,110,000 feet. 

The switchmen’s strike has had a noticeable ef- 
fect on transpacifie rates, in that this labor trouble 
has momentarily cut off shipments of cotton and 
steel and has left considerable tonnage available 
for lumber. The steamship companies have shown 
a decided preference for steel at $15 a ton over 
lumber at $40, and in the recent past have de- 
clined the more bulky commodity. In the mean- 
time there has been considerable activity in plac- 
ing orders for Japanese squares and flitches, of 
which large quantities are now ready for delivery. 
With additional tonnage released, rates have soft- 
ened from $40 on lumber to $37.50 for Japan, and 
the prospects are regarded as favorable for a drop 
to $35. It is remarked that one Japanese steam- 
ship line, which a short time ago had no space at 
$40 for a lumber cargo at Portland, Ore., is now 
willing to make that port for $37.50. <A figure of 
$36.50 has been offered. Oriental buyers are very 
sensitive as to market conditions; and with the 
price of lumber constant on Puget Sound but with 
the freight rate dropping, they are likely to with- 
hold further orders for the time being. But it 
should be remembered in this connection that the 
volume of export trade in lumber as compared with 
the entire movement aggregates only about 12 per- 
cent—so that the softening of transpacific rates is 
not likely to exert much influence on the situation 
as a whole. As the present export situation now 
stands, the market is pretty well bought up on 
Japanese material, with squares on the basis of 
$80 c.if.—so that there may be a halting in or- 
ders, when there could be a competitive movement 
in the same material for the same ports on the basis 
of $76.50 ¢.i.f. 





A CxHIcaco newspaper tells of a $25 a week 
stenographer asking her employer for a loan of 
#500. It adds that she was a competent stenog- 
rapher, and had been in his employ for a long time. 
Asked what she wanted the money for she replied: 
‘*To make the first payment on an automobile,’’ 
explaining that she intended te pay the balance, 
and repay the loan, out of her salary. The story 
may have been exaggerated, but it illustrates the 
— tendency to spend money even before it is 
earn 
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TIE PRODUCERS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The first annual convention of the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers was held 
on Thursday and Friday, April 22 and 23, at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, with President John 
W. Fristoe, of the T. J. Moss Tie Co., St. Louis, 
presiding, and with a fair attendance of large 
factors in tie production and merchandising. 

The morning session was given up to routine 
reports, including the address of the president 
and the annual report of Secretary Orville A. 
Pier, showing that the affairs of the association 
are in excellent condition, particularly for so 
young an organization. President Fristoe also 
reported for the board of directors, reviewing 
their activities for the last year. The association 
was originally organized in view of the crisis 
developed in the tie business by the unifying of 
tie purchases under the Railroad Administration 
to the somewhat arbitrary and unwise specifica- 
tions which were enforced upon the producers 
without previous consultation with them. Pro- 
test made by the representatives of the producers 
at Washington did not result in any change 
in specifications that brought about material 
improvements in the methods of inspection under 
them which were of considerable value to the 
trade. 

When it became evident that the railroads 
would shortly be returned to private control, the 
directors of the association did considerable 
work upon the proposition of the standard tie 
specifications and also favored the idea of a 
central inspection bureau having general super- 
vision over methods and inspection under the 
standard rules. At this time, however, the Amer- 
ican Railway Association was also working upon 
the idea of continuing under private control a 
centralized producing organization for all the 
railroads, and informed the tie producers that it 
would be unable to meet with them until it had 
decided what it was going to do. Concerning 
this Mr. Fristoe remarked tersely: ‘‘ After they 
had decided that there would have been nothing 
for us to confer about.’’ 

This plan, however, fell thru and the usual 
factors of supply and demand now rule the tie 
situation. 

A nominating committee was appointed, and 


after some discussion of the semimonthly agso- 
ciation bulletin, the morning session adjourned 
until two o’clock in the afternoon. 

The afternoon session began with a very prac- 
tical paper on ‘‘Reforestation in the Tie Indus- 
try,’’ by Howard Andrews. This speaker main- 
tained that it was entirely practical to increase 
the production in ties from a timber holding by 
proper weeding out of undesirable trees and 
similar expedients; and that the practice of 
forestry to this extent was practically profitable 
even under present conditions of taxation and 
other handicaps which have received attention. 
He also said that more attention should be paid 
to the kind of trees cut for ties, saving those 
which would be more profitable for growing a few 
years longer. The subject was further discussed 
by Senator Guthrie of Indiana, who favors State- 
owned forests as the most practical kind of for- 
estry, and by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, who 
stated that the American Lumber Congress would 
appoint a committee on forestry and suggested 
that the tie producers take steps to be repre- 
sented along with other primary forest industries 
on this committee. 


Chairman P. R. Walsh reported for the mem- 
bership committee that some increases had been 





PREVIOUS SHED PLAN ARTICLES 


Previous articles on modern retail shed 
plans based on designs submitted in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shed plan 
contest have appeared as follows: 


Issue Pages 
Honorable Mention Plan.March27 74-75 
First Prize Winner...... April 10 57-58 


Second Prize Winner....April 17 56-57 


In the article published in the April 17 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the cut line which appeared under the cross 
section of the design on page 56 should 
have appeared under the illustration on 
page 57. 











made in membership, under difficulty, however, 
in view of the change from Government to private 
controlled railroads and the uncertainty of the 
future policy of the association, but more particu- 
larly because of its level system of dues, as many 
small producers feel that they can not pay the 
same amount as the larger ones. It developed in 
the discussion that the secretary had sent out a 
referendum upon a proposition for a graded sys- 
tem of dues based upon production, meaning, 
however, the volume marketed rather than the 
volume initially produced. He stated that this 
referendum did not receive a two-thirds return in 
replies as required by the constitution. All the 
replies received were favorable to the system of 
dues except two. 


Upon motion a committee was appointed to 
give further consideration to this matter and to 
report at the following day’s sessions. 


A report of the committee on specifications was 
read in the absence of the chairman to the effect 
that the referendum on the matter of specifica- 
tions had brought forth only about a dozen replies 
about equally divided among those who favored 
the United States specifications, these with slight 
modifications, and those in favor of the older 
specifications. One of the members present stated 
that an official of a prominent road entering Chi- 
cago had asked for a conference on this subject 
with any committee that might be appointed to 
consider it, stating that he also could secure the 
attendance at the conference of representatives 
of some other railroads. As an outcome of the 
matter a committee was appointed for the special 
purpose of meeting these officials and reporting 
back to the convention, but to continue also as a 
special committee for the purpose of taking the 
matter up with other railroads. 

The program announced Samuel O. Dunn, edi- 
tor of Railway Age, to speak on ‘‘The Railroad 
System and American Industry.’’ He had been 
called from the city, but his paper was read argu- 
ing in favor of a liberal advance in rates in order 
to give the railroads needed money for increasing 
facilities. 

The report of the Friday sessions will appear 
in next week’s issue. 





HARDWOOD SUIT GOES TO SUPREME COURT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 21.—Judge John E. Mc- 
Call, of the Federal court for the western district 
of Tennessee, this afternoon entered final decree in 
the case of the Department of Justice against F. 
R. Gadd and 333 members of the Open Competition 
Plan of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, perpetually restraining them from any 
further activities whatsoever under that plan. His 
order converted the temporary injunction which he 
issued March 16 into a permanent one and leaves 
the defendants no redress whatsoever except what 
they are able to obtain from the higher courts, 


Parties Agree to Filing of Stipulation 

This action of Judge McCall immediately fol- 
lowed the filing of the following stipulation by 
counsel for the Government and for the defend- 
ants: 

The parties hereto agree that the proceedings here- 
tofore had on the application for a preliminary injunc- 
tion may be treated as having in all respects the effect 
of a final hearing and that a final decree may be 
entered thereon embodying and making permanent the 
provisions of the preliminary injunction heretofore is- 
— subject to the right of appeal in accordance with 

Henry 8. Mitchell, representing the Government, 
and L. C. Boyle, representing the defendants, will 
come to Memphis Saturday, April 24, and file an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
R. L. Jurden, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the association, wired from Chicago this 
afternoon that these gentlemen would come to 
Memphis at the time indicated and for the pur- 
pose set forth. 

Want Case to Go Direct to Supreme Court 

It was decided at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the association and counsel for the 
defense held here about two weeks ago to abandon 
the plan of appealing to the circuit court of appeals 
at Cincinnati and to take the necessary steps to 
get the ease before the Supreme Court of the United 
States with as little delay as possible. In order to 
do this, however, it was necessary to stand on the 
record as made at the preliminary hearing and to 
secure the consent of the attorneys for the Govern- 
ment to do likewise. 


Willing to Stand on Record at Hearing 
At this conference, the members of the executive 
committee and the counsel for the defense agreed, 
after careful review of the general answer of the 


defendants, and the evidence, affidavits and exhibits 
in support thereof, as well as the arguments on both 
the evidence and the law, that they were willing to 
stand on the record as made at the preliminary 
hearing, that nothing but delay would result from 
letting the case take its ordinary course and that 
final decision would be forthcoming from the Su- 
preme Court much sooner if the preliminary hear- 
ing were treated as a final hearing and if the tem- 
porary restraining order were converted into a 
permanent one. The decision reached at that time 
is directly responsible for the course that has been 
taken. Everything has been done with a view to 
facilitating final decision and for the purpose of 
securing, at the earliest possible moment, relief 
from the restraining order of Judge McCall. 


A Brief Resumé of the Case 

Issuance of the permanent injunction marks the 
second chapter in the sensational litigation which 
was launched here Feb. 14 when the Government 
filed its bill of complaint charging the defendants 
with having entered into a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade in hardwood lumber in interstate com- 
merce by ‘‘suppressing competition in prices 
among themselves,’’ by ‘‘substituting therefor co- 
operation and agreements having the purpose and 
effect of maintaining and increasing prices,’’ and 
by other specific means set out in that document. 
The preliminary hearing was held in the Federal 
court here March 8, 9 and 10, and, after one of 
the greatest legal battles in the history of the 
hardwood lumber industry, Judge McCall, on March 
16, issued a preliminary injunction restraining the 
defendants from any activities whatsoever under the 
Open Competition Plan. His decree this afternoon 
made the temporary injunction granted at that 
time a permanent one and the next decision in this 
important case will be made by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Just when the case will come before this high 
tribunal is not known but it is planned to perfect 
the appeal without the slightest delay and to seek 
as early a decision as can be obtained. Haste in 
reaching the final verdict is the sole motive back of 
the defendants and their counsel. 

Signers of the Stipulation 

The stipulation, as already quoted, which was 
the basis for the final decree entered by Judge 
McCall this afternoon, was signed by the following: 


For the Government: C. B. Ames, assistant United 
States attorney general; Henry S. Mitchell and Black- 
burn Easterline, special assistants to the attorne 
general; W. D. Kyser, United States attorney, an 
Thomas J. Walsh, assistant United States attorney. 

For the defense: L. C. Boyle, general counsel for 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association ; 
G. Carroll Todd, former assistant attorney general of 
the United States; H. B. Anderson and . Fitz- 
hugh, local attorneys. 


Judge McCall, in the final decree, which closely 
follows the temporary restraining one, ordered that 
‘‘the bill of complaint be dismissed as to the de- 
fendants West Virginia Timber Co., Bon Air Coal 
& Iron Co., Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., J. W. James, 
J. C. Eakle and E. L. Koester, without costs as to 
them and without prejudice to any of the parties,’’ 
and that ‘‘the plaintiff recover of the defendants 
its reasonable costs herein to be taxed by the clerk 
and that execution issue therefor.’’ 


The Final Decree 
The full text of the final decree is given herewith: 


This cause, having come on to be heard on March 
8, 9 and 10, 1920, upon the application of the plain- 
tiff for a preliminary injunction as prayed in the bill 
of complaint and the plaintiff having exhibited its 
sworn bill of complaint, affidavits and exhibits in sup- 
port thereof, and the defendants having filed and read 
their sworn answer, affidavits and exhibits in oppsoi- 
tion, and the Court having ordered a preliminary in- 
junction to issue as prayed ; and the parties now hav- 
ing come again and stipulated that the proceedings 
heretofore had on the application for a preliminary 
injunction may be treated as having the effect in all 
respects of a final hearing, and that a final decree may 
be entered thereon; and the Court having considered 
the evidence and the arguments of counsel and being 
fully advised, it is ordered, judged and decreed: 

First: That an injunction issue out of and under 
the seal of this Court perpetually commanding the 
defendants herein (here follows a complete list of 
the defendants, including F. R. Gadd and 333 mem- 
bers of the Open Competition Plan of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, with the excep- 
tion of the following, who filed separate answers: 
West Virginia Timber Co., Bon Air Coal & Iron Co., 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., J. W. James, J. C. Eakle 
and E. L. Koester) both individually and in their 
respective capacities as officers, agents or members of 
the so called Open Competition Plan of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association or otherwise, 
and all persons combining, conspiring, agreeing, ar- 
Ss them and all persons whatsoever : 

(a) Not to make any further oral agreements at 


the next regular monthly meetings of the members of 
the so called Open Competition Plan of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on the second Tuesday of the month; at New 
Orleans, La., on the. second Thursday of the month; 
at Memphis, in this district, on the second Friday of 


(Concluded on page 103) 
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A Texas Plan Which Won a Special Prize 


In the fourth article discussing modern shed design and arrangement 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to present herewith the plan of the 
shed, together with an elevation submitted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
shed plan contest by C. E. Turner, of the Turner Lumber Co., Bastrop, 
Tex. This shed, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to emphasize, is one 
which has been put to the test and found satisfactory by the lumberman 
operating it. In submitting this plan Mr. Turner said in part: 

‘We think the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contest is a very good one, for 
it will bring about an exchange of ideas on modern stores for the benefit of 
the retailers. Just because the shoemaker’s children go barefooted and 
bakers go hungry is no reason why a lumberman should have a nail keg for a 
chair and a number three board for a counter, as you will find in this sec- 
tion of the country. If he does not modernize his own building, which is 
setting a good example as well as the best advertising he can do, how in 
the world can he expect to be paid to build modern homes and buildings?’’ 

Mr. Turner does state that if he were to build the plan over again he 
would cut down the size of the display room and increase the space of 
the private office. He also says that he would put his nail bins on pivots 
instead of having them stationary. 

Attention is directed to the excellent appearance of the front part of 
the shed. The wide display window affords an excellent opportunity to 
attract the eye of the passerby. This display window has its platform 
floored with red oak flooring, built so that it can be transferred from 
one side of the door to the other. The flooring in the front office is 3-inch 
edge grain and 4-inch flat grain covered with four coats of clear floor var- 
nish. The counter, by the way, is built of Beaver board, is three feet deep 
and three and one-half feet high and is for stationery, advertising mat- 
ter etc. The safe is placed under the counter so that it does not take up 
any floor space. The bookkeeper’s desk is next to the wall, behind the 
counter. The walls and ceiling in the front and private office are Beaver 
board with panel effect, thirty-six inches at bottom wainscot painted choc- 
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THE FRONT OF THE STORE WITH DISPLAY WINDOW 


olate brown, the upper wall pearl gray and the ceilings ivory. There is 
an 18-inch border of stenciling to match the wainscot in color. All the 
woodwork is curly pine, stained dark Early English in the front and pri- 
= office. The floor in the private office is stained to match the wood- 
work. 

The display room is papered with a dark tan paper, with curtains and 
draperies to match. The doors are dark mahogany, while the woodwork is 
white enamel. The red oak flooring is finished natural, while the fireplace 
is built of seven shades of face brick with black mortar. There is a 
window box and window seat combination built just to the left of the fire- 
place to take care of wood as well as to serve as a seat. The built-in book- 
cases have a seat between them and these features are largely built to 
advertise built-in effects. French doors lead into the display room from 
the front office, while a mirror door leads from the display room to the 
wallpaper racks in the wareroom.: The display room is used as a rest 
room as well as a display room. 

The wareroom is all for shelf goods, such as builders’ hardware, paint, 
varnish and wallpaper. All case goods and surplus paint and hardware 
are stored in the wareroom across the driveway. This back wareroom is 
painted with white cold water paint to insure more light as well as to 
improve its appearance. 

The wareroom across the driveway has a table extending the full 20-foot 
length of the lower floor. Screen wire is stored on racks at each end so 
that it can be rolled out on the table, which has measurements for quick 
and accurate cutting. Under this table is a reel for tin flashing and valley 
tin, with measurements laid out on the floor so that it can be quickly 
and accurately cut to length. Mr. Turner says that more time is lost 
looking for a yard stock to measure off screen wire, valley tin etc. than is 
consumed in waiting on the customer in most yards. Hence these measure- 
ments are laid out on the floor as well as the table. Small stock is kept 
under the table and out of the way. Sash, nails, cases of paint, oil and 
turpentine are also kept in the downstairs part of this wareroom. Upstairs 
this wareroom extends over the cement house, giving an additional eleven 
feet, so that there is no waste space. Racks are built for all panel and 
screen doors; glass and the glass board also are placed in front of the 
half windows upstairs, which insures plenty of light for work. 

The cement house has double built walls, ceiling and floor with insulated 
paper in between to insure its being air proof. The capacity is one thou- 
sand sacks. 

The main part of the alley, as will be noticed, is twenty-four feet 
wide. All lumber is piled in rotation as to length and dimension, both 
upstairs and downstairs. For example, 1x12-10 No. 2 is piled downstairs 
while 1x12-10 No. 1 is piled directly above it. ‘‘In unloading a car of 
boxing, if the mill has been unusually generous,’’ says Mr. Turner, ‘‘and 
some of the No. 2 can be regraded into No. 1, we lose no time in grading 
it as well as unloading it upstairs, right from the dray.’’ 

Mr. Turner said, ‘‘All lumber is arranged so that several wagons can 
be loaded at the same time without interfering with each other. For 
example, if a new home is to be built in the country all the builder’s 
friends come in and help him haul it out; that is, if the builder happens 
to be a German or a Swede. If he is an American his next door neighbor 
will ‘help’ him unlock his cellar door after the home is completed, 
provided, of course, he has something behind that cellar door. But 
getting back to arrangement—the first wagon can be loading the sills 
and dimension while another is loading boxing or siding and another 
shingles etc., none of them being in the other’s way.’’ 

Bins are provided for Beaver board.. The lumber bins are 5% feet 
wide and 8 feet high below and 6 feet high above. The bins are divided 
horizontally below as well as upstairs, which gives a chance to work 
off the oldest stock at all times. Mr. Turner says that he works off the 
top or bottom section, as the case may be, alternating as new stock comes 
in. The back wall is 14 feet high with a rise of 3 feet in the roof, making 
it 17 feet from the floor of the driveway to the roof on the inside of 
the shed. ; 

The corrugated iron, ridge roll and flat sheets together with barbed 
wire and poultry netting are stored in a special space. 

As will be noted on the plan, in one section the wall juts out and is 
not solid. This space is enclosed with heavy woven wire and in it 
shingles are stored. This insures air for the shingles as well as additional 
light in the back part of the shed. The space will hold a ear of cedar 
and cypress shingles stacked four thousand high. 

Next to the carpenter shop, short lengths and odds and ends are stored. 
This is called’ the bargain counter by Mr. Turner and all odds and ends 
are kept here from which the company builds flower boxes, shelving, 
waste paper baskets, boxes etc. 

The frontage of the shed is 64 feet while the length is 180 feet. In 
commenting upon it Mr. Turner said further, ‘‘ All lumber bins are twenty 
feet deep, for in a town of this size very little stock longer than twenty 
feet is carried. Our driveway is only twenty-four feet wide, but this is 
wide enough for the trade in this size town. Of course this would not be 
enough frontage, giving sufficient room for bins and driveway in a larger 
place. If we had had more frontage we would have used it, of course, 
but we have plenty of room as it is. We would have liked to drop back 
about ten feet from our front line so as to have given enough space for a 
flower garden in front.’’ 
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This Progressive Retailer, Who Does Vast Business in a Wonderful State and 


maess 


Has Perfected Unique Motor Truck Devices, Is Rather Outspoken About Prices 


The Realm has lent itself to the cussing out of 
wholesalers and manufacturers so much lately that 
I’m afraid it will lay itself open to the charge 
of being a sorehead. We insist earnestly that such 
is not the case. Our desire is to further the best 
interests of the industry as a whole as well as to 
foster the best interests of retailers in particular. 
From time to time this department ventures a 
modest opinion of its own; but more often it quotes 
the opinion of some one retailer or a group of re- 
tailers. And when quite a number of the retailing 
brethren, unknown to each other, express similar 
opinions it is fairly good evidence that the industry 
is thinking intently along those lines and is holding 
a fairly unanimous opinion. When that opinion is 
uncomplimentary to some other branch of our big 
industry and when the Realm publishes it we are 
charged, on occasions, with working up destructive 
antagonisms, It is true that publicity, pitiless or 
otherwise, has been known to be too drastic a cure 
and has served as the cause of needless friction. 
But on the other hand it does not seem logical for 
one branch of an industry when charged with un- 
ethical practices to ask that the matter be kept 
carefully covered. Reckless charges are destructive 
things; for everybody knows that an innocent man 
who is indicted and 
eventually cleared in 
court has suffered a cer- 
tain amount of damage 
to his reputation. The 
fact that the charge has 
been made and that the 
cause has had a judicial 
hearing operates in our 
queerly illogical minds 
to convince us_ that 
something about his 
conduct. has not been 
right. ‘‘Innocent men 
are not arrested,’’ we 
tell ourselves, even tho 
we know this epigram is 
in the face of it false. 


One More Symposium 
of Retail Brickbats 


With this introduc- 
tion the Realm is going 
to open its columns to 
at least one more criti- 
cism of manufacturing 
and wholesaling con- 
duct. We do this in 
part at least because 
conversations with re- 
tailers over quite a bit 
of the country have led us to believe that these criti- 
cisms will be echoed by other retailers. The Realm 
willbe glad to hear from persons whose experience 
with wholesalers and manufacturers has been either 
good or bad. We’re not conducting a contest or 
&@ symposium; but relations between wholesaler and 
retailer are so vital to the business as a whole 
that it would seem a good time to get a few of 
these things straightened out. It ought to help us 
thru this more or less difficult time to know where 
we’re standing and what we can hope to get from 
the wholesaler and manufacturer when we need 
his honest codperation. 


He Thinks He Knows Green Lumber 


In the city of. San Antonio, Tex., I went into 
the big ‘‘Sunset’’ yard of Ed. Steves & Sons and 
found Mr. Steves back in the yard where a num- 
ber of cars were being unloaded. He was not in 
a good temper, and he immediately told me why. 

**T’ve been having no end of trouble with green 
lumber,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve got a car on the track 
now that is as green as when it came from the saw. 
I’ve wired the seller about it, telling him it is 
green and asking what he wants me to do with it. 
That always means trouble. The sellers protest 
that the lumber is seasoned. Just as tho I didn’t 
know green lumber! Then they say it isn’t green 
but just wet. They say the rains have been so bad 
they can’t send out stuff that is perfectly dry. I 
know they’ve been having rains, but I also know 
the difference between seasoned lumber that has 
drawn damp and lumber that has gone straight 
from the saw to the planer and then into the car. 
This car that we’ve got on the track now; I’ve 
got my men unloading it and sticking it. This 
takes lots of time. In the meantime I’ve got a lot 








of other cars on the siding that must be unloaded 
by tomorrow night or they’ll begin piling up de- 
murrage. My men are doing this millman’s work, 
trying to save his property that he attempted to 
shove off on to me, and in the meantime my own 
work is remaining undone. 


And Protests Filling His Yard With It 


‘*We don’t have space to pile this stuff. Our 
yard is of fair size, but it’s crowded. We pile all 
our stuff close in bins, We haven’t even strips 
with which to stick the stuff, so when these green 
cars come in we must take whatever stuff is avail- 
able, send it over to the mill and have it ripped 
into strips. Look at this stuff. It’s from another 
green car that came in two days ago. Look at that 
board. It’s blue and soggy and already covered 
with slimy mold. That board most likely will be 
a dead loss to me, and the rest of the car is little 
better. If I don’t pile it with a lot of care out 
in the open yard with a lot of air spaces it’ll soon 
be rotten thru and thru. I want to know why 
that’s sent to me. It’s not just one car once in 
a long time, either, and it’s getting to be a serious 
matter just to take care of the stuff. When there’s 
not a doubt in the world but that the stuff is per- 





Retailer designs truck body equipped with rollers for dumping load 


fectly green and I complain about it I’ have trou- 
ble. They’ve shipped it to me at the highest prices 
ever charged for lumber and then they try to make 
me take it just as itis. Look at this shiplap. It’s 
been planed green to standard sizes. When it dries 
out, if it ever does, what size do you suppose it’ll 
be then? Do you suppose I can sell it? It’ll be 
lots of pleasure selling that off-size stuff at the 
prices I’ll be compelled to ask. 


Mills Act Like One-day-and-gone Merchants 


**T’ve tried to get along with millmen. I’ve 
tried to see their points of view. But I tell you 
the trouble with them is that they don’t know the 
retailer is their best friend. He’s the fellow who 
markets their stuff for them. He’s the fellow who 
knows what kinds of lumber the building public 
wants and can use. We’ve told them about these 
things, but they come back at us with iron-clad 
grading rules and sizes and tell us that’s the stuff 
we’ve got to take whether it fits the public’s needs 
or not. You’d think they never had a thought in 
their heads about the future of the business. A lot 
of them right now are running their business as tho 
they expected to close out in a few weeks or months 
and didn’t care what they did to the trade.’’ 


Expects Later to Direct Millmen Where to Go 


I suggested that memories are pretty short and 
that when things change the sinning wholesalers 
will be able to slide into line and go on with 
business. This idea has been expressed to me lately 
mf a few retailers, but Mr. Steves would have none 
of it. 

‘<T’m not going to forget,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve had 
a lot of senseless trouble with a number of these 
men. They’ve made claims they must have known 


were unjustified, and I’ve told them there’ll come 
a time when things will be different. They'll com: 
around asking for orders, and I’ll tell them wheres 
to go. 


If 2x8’s Not Too Low, Shiplap Is Too High 


‘¢A salesman came around wanting to sell me 
flooring at a price about 500 percent over what it 
was three or four years ago. I told him I didn’t 
want it. He’d been out in the yard to look at my 
stock and he told me I’d better buy since I didn’t 
have any. I told him no. He told me I’d have to 
have flooring and I’d have to pay the price, so I 
might as well give him the order. But I can get 
that kind of flooring without paying any such price. 
I buy 2 by 4’s of a concern that sends out very 
nice stuff. Out of every car I can get two or three 
thousand feet that I send over to the mill. It 
comes back flooring. And figured on that sales- 
man’s price the machines that remanufacture the 
2 by 4’s into flooring make me a clear profit of 
$30 or $40 a day apiece. A salesman wanted to 
sell me shiplap. I asked him the price of 2 by 8’s. 
He told me, and I showed him how I could make 
shiplap out of his 2 by 8’s at a clear saving of $15 
to $20 a thousand. ‘This proves one of two things,’ 
I told him. ‘Either 2 
by 8’s are too low, or 
shiplap is too high. And 
2 by 8’s are not too 
low.’ 

‘*With the market 
bulging up, the prices 
asked represented noth- 
ing but a high figure 
that could be got. And 
the fact that those 
prices could be got 
didn’t make the lumber 
worth what was asked 
for it. This is another 
thing that leads me to 
say that some wholesal- 
ers act as tho they 
were going out of busi- 
ness in a short time and 
didn’t care what hap- 
pened to the lumber in- 
dustry.’’ 


If Straights Don’t Cor- 
rect Crooks, Look Out! 


I have tried to quote 
Mr. Steves accurately, 
but I fear this stuff in 
cold type will sound 
more relentless and vindictive than he meant it to 
be. In the first place not all wholesalers are irre- 
sponsible even in the wildest frenzy of money mai- 
ness, Many of them, probably the great majority, 
deal squarely as a matter of course. Only a few 
crooked lawyers are needed to give the entire le,al 
profession a bad name. A couple of quack doctcis 
can make an entire city suspicious of the medical 
profession. And certainly one crooked wholesaler 
can bring ninety and nine honest wholesalers un‘ cr 
a cloud. But since this is so, the honest wholesal:rs 
ought to be the leaders in correcting any abu:vs 
that have crept into the wholesaling of lumber in 
these abnormal times. And, I repeat, it isn’t going 
to help to ignore these facts. There are a good 
many angry retailers in the country, and thir 
anger is going to be a factor in the future of tie 
business. There is a grave danger that some *°- 
tailers who are normally fair and square will allo 
rankling recollections to persuade them into can- 
celing orders on the next falling market. They will 
not be justified in doing this. But let the millman 
who has held back orders while sending out transit 
ears chide these retailers for their shocking con- 
duct! 


INVENTS UNIQUE TRUCK DEVICES 

By expressing his opinion about the man Ww? 
sold him the car of green lumber Mr. Steves seem<* 
to get rid of a bad taste and so became his usual 
good natured self again. The touch of his energeii” 
genius is to be seen thruout the big yard. One 0% 
the first places in which I noted it was a big truck 
standing in the shade of one of the sheds while 
the driver was away for a moment. The yard has 
three 5-ton trucks, one 344-ton truck, one or more 
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of 2-ton capacity and six Fords. The big machines 
ere Whites. 


Has Bodies Built to His Own Design 


Ur. Steves told me the story of the first truck 
wned in the yard. The business had reached the 
ciut where motor power was a pressing necessity, 
1nd Mr. Steves had ordered one or more machines. 
t that was while the war was going strong in 
rope, so truck orders for private business con- 
ens were getting small attention. Finally a man 
me around and told Mr. Steves he had a truck to 

It proved to be a machine with an iron dump 
dy. Mr. Steves looked it over for some time 
< decided he could remodel it into a satisfactory 
»mber handler, so he bought it, tore off the body 
d built a body on it according to his own design. 
‘is design, by the way, he has followed in all or 
early all his heavier trucks. This remodeled truck 
{ fine work until one day it was laboring up a 
srade with a heavy load and got on a railroad 
rock just in time for a locomotive to tear it pretty 
much all to pieces. By that time Mr. Steves had 
gotten another truck, but he felt the loss of the 
first one pretty keenly. He had the wreckage 
hauled down and dumped in his yard, and he asked 
a mechanical friend if the thing could be rebuilt. 
The friend thought it could, so Mr. Steves built a 
house over the wreck and told the friend to go to 
it. Eventually he got the machine to working 
again, tho the repairs totaled a pretty stiff sum. 
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All Equipped With Roller for Dumping Load 


It is interesting to look these big trucks over 
and to see the devices which Mr. Steves has worked 
out. He buys the chassis and builds the body him- 
self. Each is equipped with four large iron rollers 
so that the load can be dumped. There are ratchets 
on each end of the roll- 
ers and they are op- 
posed; so if both ratch- 
ets are engaged the 
roller is held rigid. If 
one is raised the load 
will roll back but not 
forward. If the other 
is raised and the first 
engaged the load will 
toll forward but not 
back. 


End Gate Incline 
Avoids Damage 


One of the serious ob- 
jections to the dumping 
of lumber is the like- 
lihood of the boards 
being split by the heavy 
fall from the rear of the 
truck body. Mr. Steves 
thought that could be 
avoided very simply, so 
he has a hinged end 
gate that, when it is 
down, slopes toward the 
ground like the roof of 
@ house. When a load 
is to be dumped the us- 
ual procedure is gone thru with. The load is 
eranked back until the back end topples down and 
rests on the ground. Then the truck is started and 
moves forward slowly. As it goes out from under 
the load the end of the load slips off the back 
roller, slides slowly down this inclined end gate 
and drops perhaps 12 or 15 inches from the lip of 
the endgate to the cross supporting stick laid on 
the ground to receive it. This very short drop of- 
fers but a very slight danger of damage to the 
lumber. When it is desired to use this board as an 
end gate it is simply raised and hooked up like the 
en’ gate on any express delivery wagon. 


iy 


esigned Standard Socket to Avoid Jamming 


‘r, Steves discovered that one difficulty in dump- 
ins lies in the fact that as the load is hauled out 
it ‘: likely to shift, due to inequalities in the road, 
uni: it is jammed so tightly against the standards 
it con not be moved. To overcome this he designed 


a sisudard socket that is completely effective and 
very simple; tho I’m not sure I can make it plain 
by imeans of a deseription. A drawing would show 
it a glance. The standard socket is made of 
h iron. It is fastened to the truck by a vertical 


pivot which holds it to the side of one of the cross 
§ The socket proper is a few inches from the 
pivot so#that when the device is not locked in place 
“tandard will move in and out, turning on the 


Pivot. When the truck is to be loaded the stand- 
arcs are pushed in and latched with a stout iron 
late 1. If when the driver wants to dump his load 


ie finds it bound on one side or the other he 
jmereiy goes along and knocks the latches open with 
“ammer, whereupon the standards will move 
‘cS trom the load perhaps a couple of inches. 


An Attempt to Explain How It Works 


Do I make this thing plain at all? Imagine the 
edge of the desk in front of you is the edge of the 
truck bed. Lay a card on the desk so that its outer 
edge lies even with the outer edge of the desk. 
This is the standard socket. Place your left fore- 
finger on the outer left corner of the card; this is 
the pivot. Place your right forefinger on the right 
outer corner; this is the standard. Now move the 
standard outward, turning the card on the pivot; 
this shows how the standard moves away from the 
load. Return it to the original position and imag- 
ine a latch at the left inner corner of the card, 
holding it firmly against a cross sill. I don’t think 
you can take your saw and hatchet and make one 
from this description; but tried out in this way I 
think you’ll get the idea of its principle of opera- 
tion. 


Excellent Highways Favor Country Deliveries 


Mr. Steves does a great deal of delivering out of 
town. He sends lumber to the oil fields and to 
ranches and small towns. South of San Antonio 
there is a vast country but imperfectly supplied 
with railroads; but by good fortune there are ex- 
cellent highways, and in these days the quality of 
the highways may put a town on the commercial 
map even if the iron road has missed it. The mo- 
tor truck is taking an immensely important place 
in the developing of the sparsely settled country 
of the Southwest; a place that even a few years 
ago could not have been anticipated. Motor truck- 
ing is of even greater than usual importance in 
carrying on the lumber business in San Antonio. 


Loads on Trailers All Engine Can Haul 


I must not forget to mention the Warner trail- 
ers used by this company. They are stout vehicles 
made by a truck trailer company. Mr. Steves buys 


‘*Some men say you can’t display lumber, but 
you can. The old idea was that if a person went 
to a lumber yard he wouldn’t see anything but 
lumber piles. But the retail business has got past 
that. If people want to build they want to do it 
right, and the best way to know what will be right 
and satisfactory is to see what you’re going to 
build. In those rooms I’m going to have all sorts 
of woodwork put in in such a way that the cus- 
tomer will get an idea of what it will look like in 
his own home. There are any number of built-in 
features that make the modern house more efficient 
and more attractive, and I want these things where 
I ean show them instead of having to describe 
them or show pictures of them. If I know any- 
thing about it my customers will appreciate these 
helps. And once they come to see them and get in- 
terested we can do business more satisfactorily to 
both parties.’’ 


A Building Material Department Store 


The hardware store in front is an attractive place, 
splendidly finished and fitted with display cases. I 
asked Mr. Steves if hardware had proved a satis- 
factory side line to go with lumber and he assured 
me that it had. 


‘*There is a reasonable profit to be made out of 
hardware,’’ he said, ‘‘so the only question is 
whether or not you can sell it. A lumber yard is 
becoming a department store selling building ma- 
terial. That’s the real reason for display rooms. 
People not only want to buy material out of which 
to build a house, but they want help in getting the 
house to suit them. After the lumber is sold 
for a house the next thing a man wants is 
a supply of nails to fasten it together. It’s easy 
to sell him the nails. The same is true of his 
hinges and lock sets. No lumberman would think 

of sending a customer 








Finds hardware a profitabie side line and provides good display for it 


the chassis or the running gears or whatever you 
call them of a trailer and builds his own dump 
bodies on them. These trailers are used for full 
load deliveries in the city and also in country de- 
liveries. The drivers start out with truck and 
trailer loaded so heavily that it doesn’t seem like- 
ly the engine can make all the grades on a country 
pull. But he goes as far as he can, and if he sticks 
he unhitches the trailer and goes on. After un- 
loading he comes back and hauls the trailer out. 
It is nearer than going clear back to the yard. 


Wider Beds Eliminate Topheavy Loads 


One development which Mr. Steves is making on 
his newer trucks is wider beds. His new beds are a 
couple of feet wider than the first he made. This 
means that the load does not go so high up in the 
air and so does not become so topheavy. A load 
that runs away up into the air will throw a tre- 
mendous weight on to the wheel on the low side 
on an uneven bit of ground; and this means not 
only a heavy strain on bearings but also a needless 
punishment for the tire. 


ULTRA MODERN RETAIL METHODS 


Perhaps the most interesting new development 
in the yard is the office and hardware store that at 
the time of my visit was just being completed. 
This is a 2-story brick building with a couple of 
show windows in the front. There are unloading 
platforms along either side of the building. The 
hardware store is in the front and the offices in 
the rear of the first floor. The second floor was 
not finished at the time of my visit, but from the 
description Mr. Steves gave me it will mark high 
water in lumber merchandising. There are to be 

five display rooms. 


to some other store to 
get his lath or his win- 
dows or his shingles. 
Why should he send him 
somewhere else for his 
building hardware? It’s 
a real service to get all 
these things in one 
place, so we can sell 
them and make a rea- 
sonable profit and help 
our customer out that 
much.’? 

The building is com- 
pleted, but the corner- 
stone has not yet been 
laid. There is a place I 
left for it, and the stone 
has been cut. Some of 
these days, perhaps be- 
fore this stuff is in 
print, the stone will be 
laid. Mr. Steves’ moth- 
er is to lay the stone. 
His father founded the 
business a great many 
years ago, and Mr. 
Steves, who has a streak 
of mighty fine sentiment 
running thru him, wants his mother to lay the 
cornerstone of the new building. 

There is a big force working in the ‘‘Sunset’’ 
yard. By the way, it gets this name because it is 
located near the ‘‘Sunset’’ passenger station, A 
vast amount of lumber is handled here. One of 
the features of the new office is the order clerk’s 
eage, which is located outside the main office. The 
order clerk stays in there, and the men go di- 
rectly into this little room for delivery tickets and 
the like. This saves their going into the office. 


Enthusiastic About Their Wonderful State 


Mr. Steves is a great Texas booster. He told 
me of a trip he had just made into the southern 
part of the State, and of the wonderful agricultural 
development that is being made down there. ‘‘It 
has California beat forty to one,’’ he remarked. He 
told of the citrus crops, the cabbages and onions 
and alfalfa. I have heard of some of the Rio 
Grande Valley development, and apparently it is 
a remarkable story. I mention it here, for as I’ve 
been thinking over some phases of my work during 
the last few weeks, it occurs to me that in writing 
about various parts of Texas I’ve mentioned a 
wide variety of profit sources upon which the State 
can depend with certainty. It is an astonishing 
State, any way you take it. 

San Antonio has a large number of good lumber 
yards and live lumbermen. The others will ap- 
pear in these columns, we hope and expect, in the 
course of the next few weeks. Time has rather 
got away from us, and appointments have sneaked 
up and grabbed us off before we realized it. But 
if all goes well with us we’ll be back in this his- 
torie old city of Spanish flavor before very long, 
and then we’ll make every effort to visit all the 
rest of the retailers. 
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A Lumber Manufacturer's View of the Market 





To begin with, it is not possible to review the last 
year regarding values, stocks and production without 
our minds going back to a hot July day in the summer 
of 1917 at Washington. When Mr. Hurley assumed 
control of the Shipping Board, very properly his first 
thought was to call a conference with the southern 
pine manufacturers in order to get first hand informa- 
tion from them and at the same time to tell them 
what was required. That day marked the beginning 
of a great drive for the production of ship stock. 

Coincident with that day there came another, 
equally epochal, the day when our boys began draw- 
ing their numbers under the selective draft act. It 
was the day when there was withdrawn from all 
channels of trade the flower of our country. 

Industry awoke one fine morning to find the Ship- 
ping Board clamoring for sguthern pine, and organ- 
ization in the mills and woods badly “shot to. pieces.” 
That was the time also when the ship yards started 
and the dire need of our country for ships led to 
another dragnet, spread for the purpose of taking any 
needed employees. No more man power was available ; 
in fact, less; but we had new industries to serve. 

For eighteen months we all worked at forced draft 
to serve our country, conserving neither time nor ex- 
pense to produce, all the while combating labor turn- 
over and keeping the men satisfied. That was the 
period when miles of tramroads were laid far ahead 
into virgin forests in order to get the large clear trees 
for ship stock, so badly needed. Miles of tram were 
left behind, a dead asset, until no one knew what 
time; for as we viewed the situation and as we met 
our brother manufacturers from time to time, I think 
it is fair to say that each and every one was doing 
his utmost for his country. 

Then you know what happened. The cables brought 
word af the armistice, and Nov. 11 will stand out in 
Americen histery »s a day of wild orgy. You and I, 
and a hundred million other Americans, decided to 
take a vacation, in part or in whole, and some—I say 
“some”’—of us have not exactly gotten a clear per- 
spective, or assumed a full share of responsibility 
even at this hour. 

The year 1919 started us on our way surfeited with 
thoughts of destruction. You will recall that our 
Government, with a desire to lead us into the channels 
of trade, put us back on a peace basis, and at the 
same time keep the wheels of industry turning, formu- 
lated the slogan “Build Now.” It was our thought 
then and it is our thought now, that it was one of 
the wisest things our Government did, and it is our 
opinion today that it would be unwise to change the 
motive behind that movement, or in any wise to slow 
down the wheels of industry. * * * Possibly the 
germ grew too fast. But may we say now that the 
man to be admired is the one with a constructive idea, 
who, knowing the crying need of the day, invests in one 
or more homes, rather than the man who puts an equal 
amount in a gasoline filling station. 


How Rains Have Hampered Production 

We have never believed in rain makers; but the 
drouth in our section definitely and decidedly ended 
with the cessation of hostilities in France, and it has 
just about rained ever since. You will recall that 
when the ship yards started there was a drouth in 
Texas. * * * But when the hostilities ended it 
started to rain. 

Day after day in the last fourteen or fifteen months 
in the logging operations men have floundered in mud 
from ankle to knee deep. Trams and spurs laid ahead 
on which to transport logs to main lines have been 
laid solid with ties eight to twelve feet in length, and 
we would not have to go very far from home to tell 
you of one log road, belouging to a well organized lum- 
ber concern that simply felled the trees, cut them to 
lengths, hauled them to the right-of-way, laid the 
rails on top and transported the remaining logs in 
that section out to the mill; then in turn picked up 
the rails and the logs behind them, and bade good-by 
to a decidedly expensive operation. We could tell 
you of torrents that swept away miles of track, leav- 
ing skidders and loaders deserted in the forests until, 
in a measure, it almost seemed at times that a higher 
force had decreed that a slowing up of production or 
a period of rest was desired. 

Attitude of Labor a Further Obstacle 

The last year has brought to the front in a very 
forcible manner the careless worker. Somehow, some- 
where, into the minds of many of us there has been 
imbedded the thought: ‘How can we get by?” “How 
few days can we work and still care for our families?” 
It has just got so that the production end of a busi- 
ness today is an unknown quantity. We have no 
quarrel with labor, but it may not be amiss to say 
here that the warning sounded by a prominent labor 
leader in England some months ago to his fellow work- 
men is just as necessary in America and in our judg- 
ment is well worth heeding. 

The last year has revealed a tendency in some quar- 
ters to regard the wage scale as 90 percent of the 
‘point to contract, with the result that disputes and 
arguments have decidedly lessened production in all 
lines of trade. Restlessness and discontent have been 
an urfortunate factor in American life. The other 
evening, idly leafing thru a current magazine, looking 
over the advertisements, I came across one that ar- 
rested my attention. Among other things it said: 





*Condensed from an address delivered at the 
annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas, held at San Antonio, April 13, to 15, 1920. 








[By F. H. Farwell] 


“To every man are given fourteen hundred and forty 
minutes a day; what are you doing with yours?” 
Until we accept our full measure of responsibility for 
the minutes and the days as they go by and for the 
lack of production today, or step aside and let those 
who will work get on the job, we are not going to 
increase the production, nor are we going to forge 
ahead. 

Why Lumber Prices Have Advanced 

During the last year lumber has kept pace with 
other constructive commodities in the rise in sale 
price. Feeling that an abnormal rise might be con- 
sidered unsound or not justified, we have been in- 
terested during the last eighteen months in making 
comparisons with other articles sold. According to 
Brookmire’s statement recently issued, some forty 
basic materials showed an increase of 233 percent, 
using March, 1913, and March, 1920, as the dates. 
Southern pine was neither the highest nor the lowest. 
But fourteen upper grades picked for a composite 
price showed an advance of 206 percent. Our own 
experience during the period we have just noted 
brought an advance of 150.5 percent in the sale price; 
but also it brought to the front the startling fact that 
our cost of production during that period had in- 
creased 164.07 percent. 

Now let us take another viewpoint, more or less of 
a personal nature. During 1916-1918 we replaced a 
burned mill plant with a new modern uptodate struc- 
ture. In building we expanded and extended our 
manufacturing facilities; but when we were all thru 
and put the wheels in motion we found that the in- 
vestment in the new plant was 381.20 percent more 
than the burned plant represented. 

Turning now to the comparison of the production 
of these two mills, our records show that the mill for 
the year 1919 turned out 
17.79 percent less than the 
old mill did in 1913. I am 
not telling a personal story 
in order to draw attention 
to our lack of production, 
but, being in a measure a 
student of conditions today, 
permit me to continue at 
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least to the extent of saying 
that our equipment as we 
have it today under 1913 
operating conditions should 
produce 120,000,000 feet 
per annum. The way we 
are operating, and basing 
figures on the first quarter | 
of the year, we will produce 
54.4 percent of normal in 1920. On the basis of this 
percentage we observe that a $5 a thousand margin 
of profit today is equal to only $2.72 a thousand based 
on 1913 production standard. If we are to consider 
that the purchasing power of a dollar today is only 
40 cents, then our gross margin of profit is equal to 
$1.08 a thousand feet on a 1913 basis. 


Stabilization vs. Current Market Prices 

The last year brought out the idea of individual 
stabilizing of prices, similar to the plan which the 
United States Steel Corporation promulgated. Read- 
ing the daily papers in January last it was comfort- 
ing to be advised that the basic steel price would be 
as of March 1, 1919; but information came to us that 
if you tried to buy—in any quantity, at least—you 
found commitments took all visible supply until the 
fourth quarter of the year, unless you were prepared 
to pay a premium for sixty or hundred and twenty- 
day delivery. This prior thought of an individual 
price led some of the lumbermen to conclude that their 
wise and. patriotic duty was to produce just as near 
100 percent as it was possible under existing condi- 
tions and offer that production to the trade in mixed 
and straight carloads as it was ready for market, at 
the prevailing price at shipping time; not trying to 
top the market, but attempt to get its fair market 
value and withhold no stock for a rise. 

Last year a new word, “profiteering,” was born. 
It is a word usually employed when we go to pay our 
grocery and clothing bills or buy a pair of shoes; or, 
having a little repair work at home, we buy lime, 
cement, lumber; or when we pay our rent and insur- 
ance. I wonder if we forget that incomes have dou- 
bled and trebled, too; and I also wonder if our minds 
are only fixed on what we pay out. The word is not 
in the dictionary, but in my vocabulary it is the 
illegitimate son of old man lack-of-production and 
careless workmanship. P. 

We all are aware that lumber shared*with all other 
commodities in the prosperity of last year. All chan- 
nels of trade were profitable, except hoboing. But 
possibly some forget the lean years of the past. His- 
tory is the best guide to the future. Neither prophecy 
nor theory will take its place. May we illustrate this 
thought by taking you back to a period in the history 
of the Jewish race when they were in bondage in 
Egypt? There came a time when the ruler of that 
prosperous country had a dream, the interpretation 





of which was that the people should prepare in the 
seven fat years to come for the seven lean years that 
would follow. Isn’t it well for all of us:to consider 
that while we are riding upon a wave of prosperity 
today in reality it has followed lean years in the past, 
and that before final judgment is placed upon profiteer- 
ing it might be wise to get an average over a cycle of 
years? You would be surprised if we named a promi- 
nent lumber manufacturer, with large operations, fairly 
well to do, and told you that over a period of seven 
years that company yielded 8.71 percent on its invest- 
ment, or, to be more exact, 1% percent per annum; 
and it is no exception. 

Yet after all is said, we were glad our books showed 
a profit last year, even if on March 15 last we all 
signed a Government statement that no human agency 
understands, but which took a goodly portion of the 
profits and required us to enter in our cash book, on 
the dotted line, “income tax.’”’” We were glad we could 
do that, for we had the fun of making the profit. 


Conditions That Will Determine Future Prices 

But what of the future? The best judgment of the 
best informed men we meet, or about whom we read, 
tells us that until production in America in all lines 
takes care of the abnormal demand abroad caused by 
the war, and absorbs the demand at home meanwhile, 
business will be prosperous. And that is borne out 
by the times thru which we are passing today. After 
that period is past normal conditions thruout the 
world will regulate business. 

Our glimpse into the future, therefore, in a great 
measure must be through the use of statistics that we 
gather representing our own business; in fact, those 
representing all channels of trade; for as all of us 
stand on the roof of things overlooking the world, we 
hear the cry of Germany and of the allied nations, 
of Japan, of China, of far-off Africa, as they ask us 
for the raw products, and in some cases for the 
finished article; in fact, for everything that can be 
fashioned into houses and factories whereby teeming 
millions of the world may be adequately housed and 
profitably employed. 

You ask specifically: ‘What is the future of the 
lumber business?’ We might bluntly tell you that 
in five years 82 percent of the mills in the South will 
have entirely consumed their raw supply, and that 
reduced production is showing already; but, instead, 
all we are going to say is: Read the signs of the 
times. 

The American Contractor in a recent issue stated 
that building permits for February were 203 percent 
greater than for the corresponding month last year. 
The daily papers tell us that Canadians are grumbling 
because sawmills are selling their products in the 
United States when that lumber is needed at home. 
Large cities are battling with the housing problem, 
which happens to be just one phase of the cry for 
material for domestic use. Cement is oversold. The 
Government engineers recently advertised for thou- 
sands of barrels of cement, stating they would open 
bids on a certain day. But no bids were handed in. 
Inquiry led to the frank statement that the cement 
manufacturers were oversold, and that new buildings 
and new concrete roads in contemplation at that time 
meant there was necd of 200 percent greater produc- 
tion to care for the requirements, and that they depre- 
cated any additional demands. Lumber is being pro- 
duced today at about 80 percent normal, and the best 
figure in months. With continued good weather we 
can, of course, depend upon a steadier log supply and 
steadier running of the mills, better trained crews, 
and naturally greater production. But lumber thru 
the last year, and even today, is only keeping pace 
with other constructive commodities. It is needed in 
Texas, and Tampico, in Chicago, and Ceylon, in Kansas 
and on the Congo. The eastern cities have trailed in 
the housing game, but New Yorkers read at breakfast 
one morning not so very long ago that a large finan- 
cial institution would loan one hundred million dollars 
for housing. Father Knickerbocker got on the wire 
and added his requirements to those of others. And 
yet the supply of lumber is only so much. It matters 
not in this particular instance that when the legisia- 
ture of the State of New York sought to limit rentals, 
the loan was temporarily withdrawn. In the last 
thought in the matter it means that money is available 
for all channels of improvement under safe and sane 
conditions to borrower as well as investor. If you had 
time to leaf thru the files in the various lumber offices 
you would find orders with a hurry-up call behind 
them, and your conclusion would be that lumber has 
and is being sought on all sides; also that manu- 
facturers of lumber are trying as best they know how 
to fill that need. 

After all is said and done and after all has been 
written, in this world’s affairs nothing counts except- 
ing God’s law of supply and demand, and so long as 
this world stands that will be the governing factor in 
business and nothing else will count. Somehow we 
have little patience and no sympathy for those who 
today are capitalizing verbiage in the papers and 
magazines, intimating, and backing it up with specious 
arguments, that there is a law behind the law of 
supply and demand. 


Lumbermen’s Responsibility As Community Builders 

Motoring thru the country we never see a train pass 
that there does not come to our mind a thought of 
the dispatcher in his office somewhere down the line; 
the man whose business it is day after day to see that 
lives and property are safely transported. As we 


view the future—yours and mine—there comes to 
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mind the thought that we are the dispatchers of lum- 
per and kindred building materials. Our business is 
safely to transport, with profit to us, those things 
which we handle into the various terminals in our 
country. To my mind the future holds out just that 
measure of profit in our business in peace and quietude 
as we sit with our finger upon the pulse of things, 
timing our heart beats and our step with the man next 
door, with the producer, with the wage earner; in 
fact, with all mankind, and it is my judgment that 
just as you and I assume our full measure of respon- 
sibility as community builders just so long will we 
prosper and no longer. 


Wise Counsel for Retailers 


And now a final thought, and that representing the 
very best at my command. Possibly as I approach 
this someone may feel that I am assuming a great 
deal, but I want to assure you that that is not the 
case. In the present day order of things I simply have 
a very humble desire to be of what little service I can 
to the other man, not only in my own work, but to the 
man with whom I may come in contact. Someone 
has said, “Knowledge is an asset, the result of which 
is profit;” hence, I have tried to instill into your 
minds the thought that we would soberly and carefully 
study our business and attempt to capitalize that in- 
formation. I would know something of the raw mate- 
rial and its supply. I would know something of the 
manufacturing conditions, both from the physical and 
the economic standpoints, that surround the centers 
in which the various commodities sold are manufac- 
tured. I would, of course, know all about the condi- 
tions in the community in which I lived. On this in- 
formation I would base my judgment in the buying of 
stock; and frankly, under present day conditions as 
I view the buying and selling market, I would purchase 
just what stock was needed in the yard; or as near as 
the stock at the mills would permit. Then I would 
pass the stock along to the consuming trade as quickly 
as I could. I would not gamble on the market. Neither 
would I indulge myself in buying transit cars. There 
are bargains and there are lemons in the lot. I would 
not take contracts, nor offer to sell without knowing 
that I had the lumber on the yard or bought and on 
the way. Someone may say that I am laying down 
here a theoretical idea not possible today; but I hap- 
pen to know one of the most successful retail concerns 
in the South which has definitely decided upon this 
plan, and is profitably carrying it out. I would let it 
be known that I am in business for profit. I would not 
attempt to extend my business beyond its normal limit, 
for therein possibly lies a chance of failure. I would 
spend some of my time devising ways and means of 
interesting my community in building and improving, 
for it is only thru the individual efforts in a collective 
way that our country will be built up. I should re- 
frain from doing anything whereby the finger of sus- 
picion might be pointed either at me or my business 
methods, for the signs of the times today, the high 
prices, the depreciated dollar, the high cost of every- 
thing, in fact, leads the consumer to feel that someone 
is gouging him. Having spent my time to the best of 
my ability and having attempted to put in a goodly 
portion of those “fourteen hundred and forty minutes 
a day” doing the best I could with the knotty problems 
confronting me, it is my theught that I should sleep 
fairly well at night, not being afraid of what might 
happen on the morrow. 





Salesmanship School Brings Results 


Denver, Coxo., April 19.—Under the guidance 
of A. S. Chappell, advertising manager of the 
McPhee & McGinnity Co., a salesmanship class was 
started some time ago and is proving to be an un- 
qualified suecess. In fact so good are the results 
obtained that the company wishes that it had 
started the class long ago. The aims of the class 
and the results obtained, as described in Mr. Chap- 
pell’s words, follow: 

‘<This class was started nearly three months ago 
and it is called a class in salesmanship because it 
does not touch on matters which strictly concern 
the accounting, finance and producing departments. 
It is somewhat general in its scope, however, and 
is helping the boys a great deal wherever they are 
located in the plant, whether they have any idea of 
eventually being retail or wholesale salesmen. 

‘Our idea in starting this class was to pre- 
pare the boys, or at least partly prepare them, 
for promotion. It is our desire to make all pro- 
motions from within our own ranks when vacan- 
cles occur, but we found that we would often 
need to fill a position and have no one capable 
of taking the job. This, we expect, will not be the 
case from now on as we have fifteen or sixteen 
of the finest young men from branch yards, mill 
warehouse and office who attend the class regu- 
larly and take a real interest in the work. At 
first we started to meet one noon a week, taking 
one-half hour of the company’s time and one- 
half hour of the boys’ time, but they became so 
interested that they asked us to have two lessons 
& week, which we are now giving. 

‘*The course briefly outlined is about as follows: 

‘In the first lesson, we dwelt on the responsi- 
bility and duties of a salesman’s position, also its 
Possibilities and compensation. 

._ ‘‘In the second lesson, we tried to emphasize the 
importance of the thoro preparation necessary and 
sketched the relation of the sales force to other 
departments. We used a large blackboard and 





some of our arguments were graphically illustrated 
by charts. ; 

‘<In the third lesson, we recounted the history of 
our company dating back fifty years, and listed 
the equipment which we have for giving our cus- 
tomers service. We thought this a good idea be- 
cause a man working in the paint factory is apt to 
think that the company will stand still if the paint 
factory burns down, while a man in the sash and 
door mill, or one of the yards, feels the same way 
about his department. So we tried to show them a 
complete list of our equipment from the sawmill to 
the shipping department. In this same lesson we 
touched on the marketing methods and policies of 
our company. 

‘¢In the fourth lesson, we outlined the territory 
we cover, how it is divided and worked by our sales 
force, and also spoke of the competition our men 
might expect to meet and how to handle it. These 
lessons were illustrated by maps. 

‘« After covering the salesmanship proposition in 
this general way, we are now working specifically 
on the different lines we handle. In order to show 
the men the sources of supply, we had to use a map 
of the United States, and after marking up the 
different localities from which goods are shipped, 
I found the results as interesting as any of the 
students could have found them. 

‘«Kach man has an order book and after a talk 
on a commodity, giving as much of its history as 
we can from the raw material to the finished prod- 
uct, the men use price lists, discount sheets, or 
whatever aids the regular salesmen use, and write 
up orders, which are later checked and marked with 
reference to correctness, neatness, compactness ete. 
In addition to maps and charts, we have samples of 
the different kinds of wood, showing the manner 
in which each is worked, its texture ete. It now 
looks as if we will need another month or two to 
finish the course.’’ 

Mr. Segelke, in charge of the mill estimating 
department, also conducts a class once a week for 





After all is said and after all has been 
written, God’s law of supply and demand, 
so long as this world stands, will be the 
governing factor in business. We have 
little patience and no sympathy for those 
who today are capitalizing verbiage in the 
newspapers and magazines, intimating— 
and backing it up with specious arguments 
—that there is a law behind the law of 
supply and demand.—F. H. FARWELL. 











the men who want to learn how to figure special 
millwork, take off lists of material from plans ete. 
In his class there are also about fifteen men en- 
rolled and these men attend regularly and find 
the class of great benefit to them. 





Getting Direct Results from Advertising 


St. JosepH, Mo., April 19.—The advertising 
campaign being conducted by the Badger Lumber 
Co., while possibly not unusual or striking in some 
respects, is getting results. E. W. Robinson, agent 
here, is a firm believer in advertising. Regarding 
these ads. he said: ‘‘Our ads. are bringing in all 
that I have expected so far and perhaps a little 
bit more. From three garage ads. inserted last 
month we received about ten or twelve inquiries 
for plan books and estimates and I made one di- 
rect sale where the material bill ran to about $300, 
and there were several other sales that I gave the 
ad. campaign direct credit for.’’ 

Regarding the direct sale Mr. Robinson further 
said: 

The beauty of the direct sale that we made on this 
garage campaign is that it will lead to something bet- 
ter in the future. The customer will be building a 10- 
room home in a different part of the city some time 
soon and he admitted to me that there was no reason 
on earth why the “Old Reliable’ should not have entire 
charge of the job. In getting this man his garage we 
made him a complete job bid, and split the estimate up 
so that he knew just what the different items were 
going to run to. He is a busy man and he said he did 
not care to fool with contractors himself, and after 
sizing up my proposition and listening to me he told 
me he would far rather turn the whole works over to 
us and let the money all come to one place. He is 
satisfied that we are going to do the right thing by 
him, and you know how such confidence is going to 
put a good business man on his mettle. We will give 
him a job such as he never dreamed could be had, and 
it will be satisfactory and just as represented even 
if we lose money on it. This is the first time we ever 
undertook the complete job, but I'll say it will not 
be the last. 

We got a reliable builder to make the estimates 
where we were in doubt as to our own figures, and we 
made a contract with this builder to erect the build- 
ing for us at his price. The only profit we make is on 
the sale of our stuff, but I can see where it will lead 
to bigger things from this same man, and also from 
the contractor. So we kill two birds with one shot. 
How’s that for high? 


Boosting City Thru Schools 

On the letterhead of the Department of Education 
of the City of Buffalo, N. Y., came to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week a very interesting letter 
written by Miss Bertha Meidenbauer, who in her 
own words is ‘‘only a girl in the Hutchinson- 
Central high school, whose watchward is ‘serv- 
ice.’ ’’? It is a pleasure to give Buffalo free adver- 
tising to the extent of reproducing a few para- 
graphs from Miss Meidenbauer’s letter. First, let 
us see what she says about her own school: 

‘*Our Government called upon us in the Liberty 
Loan, War Saving, and the United War Work cam- 
paigns, and we went ‘over the top’ in every one of 
those drives. Now we are helping to boost our 
city and that is the purpose of this letter.’’ 

From what the young lady says next it is to be 
inferred that she has learned something of her 
city’s. material resources and trade facilities, for 
she says: 

‘‘Buffalo’s location gives it manufacturing pos- 
sibilities and transportation advantages. Because 
it is situated near the coal fields and Niagara 
Falls, power is supplied to run factories. Many 
companies have taken advantage of this, and conse- 
quently there are steel, lumber, grain, milling and 
meat packing industries in the city. Lake Erie af- 
fords a convenient method of transportation, as do 
also the numerous railroads which enter the city 
and make it a great railroad center. Because of 
its nearness of Canada, commerce can be carried 
on easily with that country.’’ 

But the children of Buffalo’s public schools do 
not overlook the fact that after all a city must 
have other attractions than those already enumer- 
ated. Consequently Miss Meidenbauer takes a 
paragraph of her letter to tell about them: 

‘¢ Buffalo is attractive not only as an industrial 
city but also as a residential city, for it has beau- 
tiful homes and parks. Sixty-three public schools, 
five high schools, and many vocational schools, be- 
sides libraries, and two hundred sixty churches 
representing every denomination, are scattered 
thruout the city. Community singing and meet- 
ings, free organ recitals and concerts are among 
its social activities. With all these attractions, do 
you wonder why the people of Buffalo are proud of 
their city?’’ 

We will answer. We decidedly do not; we almost 
wish we lived there. However, we must not omit 
this young lady’s final question, and command: 
‘* Will you help ‘Boost Buffalo?’ Spread the news 
of its prosperity wherever you can.’’ 

We will. We have. 





Lumbermen Aid in Housing Program 


CLEVELAND, OuI0, April 19.—Elmer E. Teare, of 
Potter, Teare & Co., has been appointed to the 
executive board of the Allied Housing League, 
launched last week by the Cleveland Real Estate 
Board. The aim of this body is to raise thru popu- 
lar subseription from business and individual in- 
terests a fund of $1,000,000 to be used toward the 
construction of 5,000 additional houses, to be ready 
before next fall. 

Additional codperation will be given by the lum- 
ber trade to the movement for increasing housing 
construction as planned by the committee of eighty 
appointed by the mayor. Fred H. Goff, president 
of the Cleveland Trust Co., has been named execu- 
tive chairman of this committee. The work of this 
committee will be to survey the situation, ascertain 
the exact needs, and the material, labor and finan- 
cial resources with which to meet those needs. On 
the committee from the lumber trade are: C. H. 
Prescott, Saginaw Bay Co.; Elmer E. Teare, Pot- 
ter, Teare & Co.; George S. Gynn, Wilson Avenue 
Lumber Co. 

J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers, says that the lumbermen will 
be able to meet all requirements the movement may 
place upon them, as large stocks now are available. 





A Hint to Increase Paint Sales 


People are beginning to get out their screens and 
porch furniture. Before they are used they really 
ought to be painted. They will look better and it is 
real economy to do it. A good way for retail lumber- 
men who handle paint and want to force home to 
prospective buyers the need for painting is to take 
a window screen and a porch chair, paint one-half of 
each and put them in the display window. 

Have a card neatly painted worded somewhat as 
follows: 

“The painted side looks twice as well and will last 
twice as long. We sell the paint. Get your can now.” 

Lumbermen may greatly increase their sales of paint 
and also of lumber and other building material by 
getting behind the spring clean-up move. 





AccorDING to the annual report of the State in- 
dustrial commission of Oklahoma, approximately 
fourteen thousand workmen were injured in the 
various industries of the State during the year 
ended Aug. 30, 1919. About 40 percent were men 
engaged in the oil industry. 
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Close Utilization in Lumber Manufacture’ 








In asking me to address you on the subject of 
hardwood novelties, you were evidently under the 
impression that the Oval Wood Dish Co. was engaged 
in the business of manufacturing novelties; in fact, 
this is the general impression as to our activities, 
but it is erroneous, for we are primarily hardwood 
lumbermen, and the line of woodenware we manufac- 
ture, consisting of clothes pins and wooden food con- 
tainers, commonly called butter dishes, is no longer 
a novelty, but has become as staple as any commodity 
on the market. 

The idea of using a cheap wooden dish for the pur- 
pose of transporting butter and other foods from the 
grocery to the home, to be used once and discarded, 
was originated by the founders of our company back 
in 1883, and the first dish brought out was scooped 
from a solid block of wood and was oval in form, and 
made in five sizes, designed to hold from one-half 
to five pounds of butter or lard; it was called the 
oval dish, from which our company derives its name, 
and immediately came into general use and popularity. 

The dish was patented, and we enjoyed a monopoly 
in its manufacture and sale. We first made them from 
basswood, but the demand grew so rapidly and basswood 
Was so scarce we soon saw we must adopt some other 
wood. We knew that maple would be ideal for the 
purpose, but it was only after much experimenting 
that we were able to use it successfully; and this 
problem once solved, our business grew, for the maple 
dish was superior in every way to the basswood. The 
dish was much stronger and tougher, absolutely odor- 
less and tasteless; in fact, a perfect article for the 
purpose intended. 


Turning Lumberman Brought Troubles 


In the original process of manufacture much of the 
best portion of the log was waste, and we early dis- 
covered that this waste, which was from the outside 
of the log, could be conserved in the form of lumber, 
so we naturally drifted into the lumber business, 
and fell heir to all the evils and troubles incident 
thereto, consisting partly of floods, storms, fires, con- 
servation commissions, hurricanes, taxation, labor 
liens, financial sharks, irresponsible jobbers, forestry 
schools, over-production, Sherman antitrust and sim- 
ilar laws, grading rules, income taxes, democratic 
presidents and governors, health insurance, I. W. W., 
State building codes, industrial accident boards, 8-hour 
day agitation, three or more different kinds of time 
etc., to say nothing at all about the high price of 
hay and oats, until we sometimes wonder if we would 
not have led a much more peaceful and happy life had 
the butter dish never been invented, and could we 
have continued as we started; namely, buying the 
butter in crocks from the farmer’s wife at 10 cents 
per pound, and paying for it with calico at 7 cents 
per yard and twenty-one pounds of sugar for a $1 
debit on the duebill. 

The desirability of a cheap food container soon brought 
about competition, and a dish made from veneer 
was placed on the market. At first the ends of this 
dish was stapled with wire and by hand, which was 
an expensive method; but in a short while an auto- 
matic machine was invented, which takes the veneer 
direct from the roll and forms and staples it at the 
rate of 110 per minute. It is a deeper dish than the 
oval; has a flat bottom; is more easily wrapped up for 
delivery, and as it requires only one-half of the amount 
of timber, can be produced much more cheaply, with 
the result that only a very small percentage of oval 
dishes are now marketed, their use being confined 
principally to New Orleans, Philadelphia and New 
York City. 

The wooden dish manufacturers soon had competi- 
tion in the way of paper dishes made from chip 
board, and as this material was so cheap and the 
business of manufacturing paper dishes required so 
little capital, practically only the machine itself, the 
paper dish made rapid headway, particularly with 
people who consider price only, and not quality, until, 
according to best information obtainable, there are 
two paper dishes used to every wooden dish. 


Large Consumer of Wood 


I estimate the annual consumption of wooden dishes 
to be about one billion, and of paper dishes, two billion. 
The wooden dish industry uses anywhere from seven- 
teen to twenty million feet of timber annually. I 
have no estimate of the amount of trash, consisting 
of old newspapers, street sweepings etc. used in the 
manufacture of paper dishes, and it clearly reflects 
the general thoughtlessness of the American buying 
public, when they will permit their grocer to deliver 
their food in containers made from such insanitary 
material. The wooden dish manufacturers, by means 
of advertising in trade journals and by circulars, 
and by the use of specialty men are conducting a 
campaign of education along sanitary practices, and 
are meeting with considerable success and expect 
to be able to maintain their present volume of business, 
if not increase it, for many high class stores have 
been using paper dishes only by reason of never having 
considered the matter from a sanitary viewpoint. 

In regard to clothes pins, to my mind, the most inter- 
esting thing is that there has been no improvement 
in the art of manufacturing them for forty years. 
The method was invented in New Hampshire, and 
nearly, if not all of the machines now in use, were 
manufactured there. New Englanders have been the 


*Address, itn part, delivered April 16 on Forest 
Week program, New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


[By W. C. Hull of Tupper Lake, N. Y.] 


originators of most of the methods used in wood- 
working, and so far as clothes pins are concerned, 
have not been surpassed. I believe that for the last 
ten years the patent office would show at least five 
inventions annually for improvements on clothes pins, 
but none of them have found any degree of favor with 
the housewives, and they are still loyal to the old 
fashioned wooden clothes pin. 

Clothes pins are made in three lengths: 5-, 4144- and 
4-inch. The 5-inch pin is rapidly going out of use, 
being used mostly on export orders, whereas, at one 
time it was the only size made. My father was one 
of the first to practice conservation, fer he introduced 
the 44-inch clothes pin and also the 4-inch pin. 
Eventually no pins will be made over 4 inches long, 
for they are exactly as good as far as strength and 
utility are concerned, and the consumer is rapidly 
coming to this conclusion. There is not only the sav- 
ing in the length, but also the saving in the diameter, 
and there are a great many million feet of timber still 
standing in the forests that otherwise would now be 
used up and gone had it not been for this act of 
conservation on his part. 


War Termed Clothes Pins a Luxury 


The late war furnished conclusive evidence that the 
clothes pin is a luxury and not a necessity. England 
uses 250,000 boxes annually, and in 1914 clothes pins 
were one of the first commodities placed on the embargo 
list, and shipments were not resumed until the middle 
of 1919, so she was without clothes pins for nearly 
five years, and they say there was a great scramble 
for them over there when the embargo was finally re- 
moved. I estimate the annual consumption of clothes 
pins at 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 boxes, both for home 
use and export, requiring about twenty million feet 
of timber. 

There is overproduction in the clothes pin business. 
There is a clothes pin association, and accurate rec- 
ords are on file for the last ten years. The main 
reason for this overproduction is the strong desire 
on the part of lumbermen generally to find some outlet 
for their slabs, edgings and shorts, and as soon as 
they get their eyes on a clothes pin, they immediately 
get the grand idea. We went into the clothes pin 
business with the idea of using slabs and edgings; 
out of twelve clothes pin manufacturers now engaged 
in the business, eleven of them went into it with the 
same idea, and only one out of the eleven is still using 
slabs and edgings, and before he went into the business 
he had made so much money in other pursuits that he 
could not count it. Evidently, in spite of Govern- 
ment supervision as to bookkeeping methods, he is 
still not counting it, or he would not be using slabs 
and edgings for this purpose. I know of several other 
lumbermen who engaged in the business with the idea 
in view, but they are no longer manufacturing clothes 
pins, and if any lumbermen present think they would 
like to try it, I can tell them where they can buy 
some cheap machinery. 

Slabs and Edgings Do Not Make Good Pins 

I can best explain why slabs and edgings are not 
suitable for this purpose, by asking the question, 
“Why is a slab?” The answer to this question is that 
the only reason we make a slab is because there is 
taper to the log. Therefore, when you cut a slab up 
into squares the size of a clothes pin, they are mostly 
cross-grained. In the process of manufacturing clothes 
pins the square is dogged at both ends, and from a 
standing start reaches a speed of 8,000 r.p.m. at the 
rate of 110 per minute, and while traveling at this 
speed the knife is fed against it, with the result that 
a cross-grained square is quite likely to knock out 
without turning, and if perchance it should turn, after 
it is slotted, when it is put in use, the prong of the 
pin will break off. I have explained this almost with 
tears in my eyes to numerous friends of mine, among 
the lumbermen, but they usually smiled and bought 
the machinery. 

I know you gentlemen of the forestry school are mak- 
ing studies of waste utilization, and have made many 
valuable suggestions to lumbermen along these lines, 
and I hope what I have just said will convince you 
that there is nothing of value along these lines in the 
manufacture of clothes pins. Not a few years our 
favorite indoor sport has been charging off clothes 
pin losses on account of overproduction and bad mar- 
keting, and the only real pleasure we get out of these 
lean years is when we make out our income report. 

Production Demands Lumbermen’s Attention 

You gentlemen of the forestry school sometimes 
complain of the apparent apathy and lack of interest 
on the part of lumbermen, but it is a subject they are 
all very deeply interested in, nevertheless. You over- 
look the fact that there are so many perplexing prob- 
lems the lumberman has to deal with, that he only has 
a chance to “hit the high spots”; that he must first 
of all keep the operation going; he must find money 
for the payroll; he must take advantage of weather 
conditions ; he must make out and file “General Form 
T lumber questionnaire,” and his income tax report, 
and Woodrow will not wait; and other pressing items 
too numerous to mention, so that when he gets 
around to reforestation, best methods of cutting and 
other problems on which you are all working, his 
mind is usually exhausted to the point where it is 
almost a blank; and furthermore, he is placing a great 
deal of reliance on bodies and organizations such as 
yours to work these problems out for him. 

He can not find the time to count growth rings, and 
collect and consider data over a period of years, 
and * °? in any event, he feels that it is 


entirely up to organizations such as yours to find 
the solution, and I can assure you that you have an‘ 
will continue to have his heartiest codperation. I can 
assure you also that he is very confident that soone: 
or later, by reason of your paintaking study and effort, 
eventually you are going to find the correct answer. 


Lumberman Is a Practical Conservationist 


He already has some pretty well founded ideas alonz 
conservation lines. So far as I am concerned I am 
frank to confess they are along present rather than 
future practices. This is more because I realize my 
lack of skill and knowledge so far as reforestation 
enters the equation, but I do feel I can be of benefi 
regarding the conservation of the present supply. 

For one thing, the most flagrant and openly ap- 
parent waste that has come under my observation in 
recent years is now being committed by the State of 
New York in permitting its valuable hardwood trees. 
particularly the beautiful birch, to wither away an: 
die of old age, without having performed their duty t« 
humanity. They are dying literally Dy tnousanas, ana 
instead of serving any useful purpose, they become 
a menace to the balance of the timber. We know 
this is true from our own observations in cutting 
these overripe trees. Many of them should have been 
cut from ten to twenty-five years ago. The price of 
one birch tree removed and converted into useful! 
commodities would suffice to replant one thousand 
seedlings on some of the barren lands belonging to 
the State. An investigation and study of present 
market values and costs I am sure would confirm 
this statement absolutely. Why can not the State 
be made to see this? Shall prejudice of the city 
dwellers, who make the forests their playground, and 
their refusal to post themselves as to the true situa 
tion, forever cause this waste to continue? Could you 
not start a campaign of education, and bring about 
the desired result? 

Lumbermen generally are daily performing wonders 
in the way of conserving the present supply to its 
proper use, by striving to educate all users of lumber 
to purchase and use the particular grade adapted to 
their particular purpose. In fact, at the present time, 
most lumber salesmen are practically lumber “engi- 
neers,” if such a term were permissible. It is simply 
astonishing to note the improvements along these 
lines that have been brought about in the last few 
years. Nearly every user of lumber only a skort 
while back was under the erroneous impression that 
he required a better grade of lumber than he actually 
did. In fact, the uptodate lumber salesman or “engi- 
neer” has frequently been able to convince the user 
that instead of buying clear lumber at almost prohibi 
tive prices he could just as well, or even better get 
along with No. 3 common or cull. There are indus- 
tries that require the very best lumber that can be 
produced, and there are also industries using the 
best lumber that can be produced that could just as 
well use a lower grade; and the more lower grades 
that can be used, just that much more of the fallen 
tree can be taken to the mill and converted into usefu! 
lumber. These same “engineers” have also been suc- 
cessful in lightening up the thicknesses of lumber 
used for certain purposes without impairing the value 
of the article in any way. Had it not been for their 
efforts there would have been millions of feet less 
timber now standing in the forests, and likewise other 
millions which have been removed and put to use. 
would still be lying on the ground in the shape o? 
inferior portions of the cut down tree, a menace 
instead of a benefit to mankind. 

Should Use Inferior Grades for Small Articles 

Generally speaking, I would make the broad state 
ment that any article relatively small in size should 
be manufactured from low or medium grade lumber 
or logs, and in conducting our operations, we have this 
more in mind than anything else. For instance, in 
our wire end dish department, we do not use any o: 
the big fine timber, but endeavor to get as much vene*! 
as possible from medium size and small second growth 
timber. The veneer is exactly as good, if not better 
and firmer, and this class of logs will not produce the 
wide, long and high grade lumber that can be secured 
from the big timber. The same is also true in regari 
to oval dishes. We try to pick a knotty log for thi 
purpose; one that would not produce high gra‘: 
lumber. We cut this into a cant and then cut ou 
the blocks between the knots and dispose of the poor 
blocks in the form of fuel wood. The same practic 
is followed in securing clothes pin squares, especially 
so far as a crooked log is concerned, for by cuttin< 
a crooked log into 4-foot lengths you can still ge: 
straight grained timber. Whereas, this same crooke 
log would produce nothing in the way of lumber bu’ 
shorts and low grade stock. 

We do not put anything into clothes pins at a!! 
that would make high grade lumber. On a good lox 
our practice is to take the high grade lumber fron 
the outside until we get the log sawed down to wher 
it would produce the common grades of lumber only 
and then throw it to the gang for clothes pin stock. 


Economize by Using Band Saws 
We further practice conservation by using ban! 
instead of circular saws. The heaviest kerf we ar 


taking anywhere in the mill is % inch, and when it 
comes to ripping out clothes pin squares from th: 
boards, we take only » inch. 

It is by reason of having carefully followed out 
these practices that we claim to be true conservs- 
tionists. By saving timber in this manner we are 
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aving it available for future use just as much as 
o we were storing up timber for future use by actu- 


ily growing trees, and we have the satisfaction of 

ing able to see the results; and do not have to 

rry over any fires, blights or accidents that may 
cur fifty or seventy-five years from the present date. 

I have seen a curly birch log three feet in diameter 
od sound to the heart, cut into stave blocks and 

anufactured into staves used in making cheap barrels. 
“hen the log was opened up, even on a rough cut, it 
cooked like a piece of satin, and the feeling came 
ver me that the man who was responsible for this 
wful waste should have been stood up against the 
all and shot at sunrise. On this particular operation, 

»wever, this matter has been corrected, for they 
re now converting their best logs into lumber as they 

sould do. 

For years I have been working with this end in 
view, and have endeavored to show my competitors 
they should pursue the above course, and the value 
of hardwood lumber is now so high that I believe it 
will only be a short time until practically all of them 
are handling their timber in this conservative manner. 


Wood Waste Converted Into Fuel and Power 

One of the first criticisms that is always made in 
regard to our operation is the immense amount of 
material that looks like waste. The large amount of 
this apparently waste material is caused by the fact 
that we are using a medium and inferior grade of 
timber in the manufacture of these articles. We have 
made exhaustive tests and have satisfied ourselves that 
it is not waste. 

Our short pieces of veneer, bark, cull slats, cull 
dishes and everything of this nature, is put thru a 
hog, delivered to the power house and there its value 
recovered in the form of electrical energy. 

We are lighting the village of Tupper Lake and 
performing a valuable pumping service for a neighbor- 
ing plant. The heavier refuse, such as slabs, veneer 
hearts, blocks from the oval dishes etc. is sold for 
fuel, or sold to our neighboring chemical plant which 
carbonizes it and recovers all the by-products. 

It is not generally known, but it is a fact never- 
theless, that a cord of dry ‘hardwood has just exactly 
as many heat units in it as a ton of coal and conse- 
quently is of exactly the same value. 





We have changed Tupper Lake over from a coal 
burning town to a wood burning town, with the 
consequence that its fuel bill is less and the town is 
not disfigured by coal smoke and ash piles, for any 
householder can use all the hardwood ashes he pro- 
duces over winter, in his garden and on his lawn, in 
the summer. 

We are working to the point of wasting no labor 
whatever in piling up wood, but are trying to deliver 
everything from our wood pockets direct to the final 
place of its consumption. 

I can not close without expressing my appreciation 
of the earnest efforts of the New York State College 
of Forestry in interesting itself in the lumbermen’s 
problems. There are some few things that we do not 
exactly agree on, but I assure you we feel that not 
only your organization, but other organizations, notably 
the one at Cornell, and also the Conservation Commis- 
sion of the State of New York and the Empire State 
Forest Products Association, have all of them been 
very helpful indeed to the lumber industry as a whole, 
and to the lumbermen in this region in particular. 





MARCH PERMITS SHOW SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 


Building permits issued during March, 1920, 
show a decided gain over the two preceding months, 
which, it will be remembered, showed a healthy 
degree of activity, and are 139 percent larger than 
for March, 1919, according to reports received from 
203 cities by the American Contractor. In no year 
since 1914 has the total valuation of permits issued 
been greater than for March, tho the much higher 
values now prevailing must of course be taken into 
consideration in “making comparisons of total 
amounts. 

Following is a detailed statement showing per- 
mits issued during March in the various cities, and 
percent of gain or loss as compared with the same 
month last year: 

-——March, 1920—, 











0, of Estimated Pct. 
ldgs. cost gain 
Alabama— 

BivWIBGW cc cciwccscs 404 $ 444,068 180 
Arkansas— 

Port Gate. .ccciscccces 77 229, peg 405 

Little FROG. <scsscccnece 170 434,60 167 
California— 

BOPRGley oc60iss vcecceces 108 220,192 183 

PUGGRG. avvcsesieess disses 204 583,290 178 

Long Beach Cp aeene wes 301 844,290 37 

Los Angeles ...... “ 1,495 3,076,763 174 

Oakland «.ccccccccscese 401 87,17 38 

Pasadena ..... eee rrr ec 140 388,769 313 

Sacramento ..ccoccceees 169 357,520 167 

a, Se een 187 280,366 283 

San Francisco ......... 650 2,759,087 208 

a eer ee 62 119,348 182 

BIGGNEGR do s0cccdccansce 94 454,879 368 
Colorado— 

Colorado Springs ...... 1 82,396 310 

DORI cicsincesctiescnns 369 784,210 80 

FUR ot ces 6 a6ee nev ucas 51 103,158 78 
Co 

po ee 98 600,660 84 
Hartford Boa heCwneneeees 115 276,768 *92 
OCW TEAVEM cccccccccccs 94 291,220 *20 
De Jaw a 
os twencega 94 427,111 92 
Dist rit, of Columbia—— 
a errr 598 2,727,204 225 
F lorida— 
Tacksonville 38 239,690 37 
Pensacola ... 88 33,670 42 
AMPA ceccecsscccccees 91 208,750 188 
Georgia— 

\tlanta .. 255 1,047,173 39 

Augusta 175 319,617 424 

Mac v6) 86,280 nae 

Vv 64 265,900 548 
idaho— 
_, Boise 80 120,190 178 
Tlinois— 
30 79,870 234 

Chicago 480 10,600,100 107 

j 96 646,85: 425 

E last St. Louis. 75 272,261 *20 

DVERMEONE. 6 occs sic sinctne 46 295,993 650 

Se es 72 280,880 155 

CE watvdainaderaees's 1 3,000 *90 

ROGMEOR Rc cicisials.caciccs's 0-2 138 447,550... 

SPFINGHON 0:5. cccescees 100 252,340 317 
Indiana— 

ae er 5 9,250 42 

RIVMIUITIEED. vise: dcicdeceese 85 69,635 28 

Fort WORE .cccccccccs 90 23,746 115 

Hammond ........+.+- ee 26 99,050 25 

Indianapolis ........... 714 831,454 57 

eee 15 20,466 69 

South Bend ............ 181 509,191 424 

LOTPO TEBUGS occcccceses 100 113,936 114 
wa 

Cedar Rapids: ois cies 15 240,000 185 

DOVORDOPE ccccevscvccce 140 311,500 208 

DEW PEOMOR. a ori'o:c:6 6.560018 110 424,950 40 

FROIN as case cccucen eee 28 16,460 °7 

ee 91 38,126 46 

BEE CU kéns ccdenaces 125 298,910 32 
Kansas— 

FO CO ook cveviccet 55 158,100 815 

Leavenworth ..........- 5,0 se 

_W Sa ae 40 104,929 320 

ONIN 0. cida ca blotaceae ee 176 520,844 41 

-entucky— 

XG dn ECE 40 53,700 200 

GRIN scsi css. c fas 108 161,028 15 
SAEED 6°.) dines of6ie6 ee 263 1,114,500 399 
Lcuisiana— 

New Orleans ........... 158 845,202 503 

SRPOVOROEE 6 6653 caccucus 241 687,830 338 

Maine— 

LF horrnetne,, COCO TO OCR TCE 1 75,000 “is 
e 1 Eee 24 95,375 196 
Varyland— 

So, LOE 872 4,304,233 353 

Cumberland .........c0c 49 291,097 665 
Massachusetts— 

Shen, RC 23 61,700 287 

RN gig a 473 4,831,193 171 

bi Re Neos 36 169,905 369 

COIBDMAGS o.c5es/scevess 81 446,454 586 

NM hit iain nha da tates ‘ 13 95,640 58 

ee a aaa ‘ 24 103,350 66 

WOM TROOO Ss cesanccss 56 845,020 739 
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0. 0 timated Pct. 
bidgs. "can gain 
Fitchburg ....cccccceses 12 19,050 *16 
Haverhill .......-eceeee. 34 108,750 202 
BRISORE. aac cccwccewccee 19 69,275 *43 
LMWEOMGO ccc ccccccccees 21 104,150 *36 
Lowell ......--- ececeue's 77 1,649,435 1,750 
Pe” cctcdhantaccnaetos 63 220,931 225 
Medford ....ceececceees 19 67,050 *38 
New Bedford .........- 60 280,500 25 
North Adams .......... 6 18,600 400 
QUIMEF ccccccccccocccce tt 75,205 *43 
GN, ccccescesentescees 51 75,982 885 
Somerville ...ccccvececs 28 39,725 106 
Springfield .....-.cecees 108 628,418 292 
WHODEEDENE ccccesecsesces 14 47,0 161 
Worcester ..ccccrcceces 129 424,590 72 
Michigan— * 
BGS CHF ccc ccccccccecss 63 94,900 eee 
DINO wesc vids cnkcacces 1,986 8,762,410 170 
eer ore 516 1,165,941 255 
Grand Rapids .........- 180 600,890 266 
PO TARP Eee 100 198,773 211 
FEBIAMIMEOO «cccccccccces 34 67,692 134 
EMRGIRE co ccccccccceces 119 121,615 4 
DE dudcccdveunas oe 184 150, 928 196 
Minnesota— 
Duluth ........seee-ee- 159 230,265 134 
500 1,504,090 139 
219 848,250 138 
Kansas City . 449 1,887,100 76 
Springfield 27 43,500 *15 
St. Joseph .. 77 858,050 3,729 
TE. BMD cost cwcwcscdse 824 1,999,192 34: 
_——e- 
SE Wa kaae aes eauwee sss 15 7,300 *68 
Nebraska— 
oe sg nakukeenaedaeens 65 629,645 570 
CN ceicadsckcoeeaes 185 1,000,925 152 
New Memechive— 
Manchester ....cccceess 59 98,860 *11 
New Jersey— . 
BEG CAP a. kdcccccces 137 417,990 309 
BRPORMS coccccccccsccce 34 358,700 57 
GCRMMNOM cccccecccccecce 95 291,779 394 
WERE OCUORES ccccccces : 49 29,010 259 
ere 57 220,934 6 
DE Cie acacease eae s 17 34,296 25 
WOON céscccucsnsaves 247 4,026,276 572 
GORGE oa wccses caccisuce 32 31,084 *57 












—————— 
MAKES NO DIFFERENCE HOW MANY YEARS 
YOU'VE BEEN 6000 TENANTS - TH’ RENT 

43 RAISED DOUBLE THIS YEAR — 

20 FIELD MICE PER WEEX IN ADVANCE- 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE 'T - AN' NO 
CHILDREN ALLOWED IIE 
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The housing shortage seems to have struck Birdville. 
Lumbermen can help remedy the distressing situation 
shown in the cartoon by getting boys and older per- 
sons interested in building bird houses. <A well de- 
signed bird house adds attractiveness to almost 
any premises. Every lumberman should have the 
very interesting valuable handbook on this subject 
issued by the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, New Orleans, La., entitled “Good Bunga- 
lows for Good Birds.” It contains plans and speci- 
fications for building all kinds of bird houses. A 
house for a family of birds does not require as much 
lumber as one for a family of humans, but in the 
aggregate the amount of lumber that can be sold for 
that purpose in the average community runs to a 
respectable figure. 











No. 0 De arated Pct. 
ldgs. cost gain 
WOME. vec daecdevegesaes 24 60,350 66 
Paterson . 134 726,591 175 
Plainfield . 22 83,400 269 
TFERIOM. «cocce 98 602,825 293 
New Mexico— 
Albuquerque ........... 53 101,174 359 
New York— 
MUNOE cccesccccccccses 132 444, 178 
Auburn ... 11 105,125 4,262 
Binghamton 350 73,89) s 
Buffalo ..... 276 1,471,000 52 
Mt. Vernon 59 521,050 310 
Newburg ....-cccccccecs 9 27,800 283 
New York City 
Boro Queens ........- 983 5,242,579 105 
Boro Bronx .....+...-- 355 2,076,760 373 
Boro Manhattan ..... 566 13,885,363 239 
Boro Richmond ...... 150 587,5 230 
Boro Brooklyn ....... 939 6,889,234 130 
Niagara Falls .......-+- 41 149,185 73 
NS ee 21 960,885 1,614 
Syracuse .......ccccee e.. 174 526,795 168 
SE sn ccdndsscwucds eee 82 79,822 220 
Yonkers phase wrenas4e . 40 242,600 150 
North Caro na— 
Wilmington ........++.-- 12 114,400 147 
North Dakota— 
POPE ceccccccccccctece 20 149,200 517 
loa 
AKPON ccccccccccccccece 477 7,644 10 
CORMTOM o ccccccccccecece 190 488,891 *5 
CHEE a wvndsaweaue 1,113 803, 126 
Cleveland ......cceceees . 7,995,350 225 
Columbus ....-.ecececee 301 1,447,705 413 
Dayton ccccccccccececs 207 23, 32 
HROMAMEER ccccccececedes 96 213,017 407 
Sandusky ......ccercecee 37 102,985 442 
Springfield ........e0e6 71 298,700 564 
POMS cccccccccceccecce 290 735,044 79 
Youngstown ...... scence 144 393,690 6 
Zanesville .....++..ee+- 20 41,850 121 
Oklahoma— 
MuskeGee 2... .ccccccecs 36 100,630 98 
Oklahoma City ......... 218 981,985 119 
TOI .cccccccceccccccce 308 1,133,185 31 
Oregon— 
Portland ..c.cccccecece 1,039 846,105 23 
Pennsylvania— 
AllentOWN cccccccceccce 62 518,380 250 
MIGGRR. ccccccscccccscee 95 201,744 127 
Bethiohbem ...-ccccccece 26 68,075 36 
DG Kcaweedeccenesceses 151 465,211 87 
TRIE nck ccccccces 61 246,400 31 
Johnstown ......ec.ee0e 27 126,000 240 
LA@NCASteEP .....ccccccces 43 139,335 348 
McKeesport ......s+ee-- 32 133,238 280 
Philadelphia ..........- 1,361 7,353,090 161 
WUE. “waeccceeceeas 381 1,125,605 14 
ROEGGING cccccccccccccce 52 494,750 309 
SNE dc gsueneedcuacas 31 426,602 934 
—— WIRES cccccccece 45 141,510 126 
wienseeuqaedededes 17 4,935 *65 
Rhode Isiand— - 
Central Falla ......eeee 9 34,900 888 
South Carolina— 
Charleston ....ssseceeees 47 312,337 200 
Columbia ....seccsecese 103 194,500 506 
South Dakota— 
Sioux Falls ..scccecccses 39 162,000 138 
Tennessee— 
Chattanooga .....+se2.- 177 1,066,539 1,759 
Knoxville ...eseeesccees 79 266,887 237 
Memphis .....-.ececeee- 198 870,950 829 
Nashville ...ccccecoseee 305 254,354 18 
Texas— 
AUStIN cccccccccccccccce 18 30,700 9 
DOMES peccccccccccccces 339 1,754,335 406 
El Paso ..... eevesecocce 119 275,070 116 
Fort Worth ecco cccccecs 325 1,488,640 %5 
Galveston .ccccccccccece 281 96,290 166 
aneeen Ceeunteseecénas 414 776,946 167 
a — 
GE ainasesvecdececes 34 85,500 *66 
Salt Leks City pemacoene 59 166,460 *37 
Vermont— 
De ee ere e 6 11,500 eee 
Virginia— 
TOGO cccccecccsacesee 97 656,871 *18 
Portsmouth .........+.+- 56 101,288 *18 
Richmond .....ccccccee 187 898,479 39 
ROANOKE ..ccccccccccccs 74 146,850 218 
Washington— 
GEE seadudesrceseeas 996 1,390,275 98 
Bverett cccccccccccccese 165 85,022 73 
ED a cavccadeaccees 182 524,110 1,058 
SOONG. ccvesscecceccce 281 1,198,282 414 
West Virginia— 
Charleston ....-sccceses 57 101,325 13 
Huntington ......eeeeee 81 251,355 167 
Wheeling ....ccccccccee 61 162,960 918 
Wisconsin— 
Kenosha ..cccccccceeees 123 158,887 *57 
Madison ..... éadteceeve 41 271,430 247 
Milwaukee ......-seeees 368 1,663,408 81 
Oshkosh .....cccccccces 26 42,525 es 
Sheboygan ........ ectee 58 21,996 50 
Superior .ccwccccccccses 49 34,120 °66 
Wyoming— 
Cheyenne .......- peecee 48 138,950 170 
TOD co. cccesdcucoecen 37,720 $159,085,909 139 
* Loss. 
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In giving advice to a beginner at saw fitting, 
about the best that can be said is that he do his 
guessing in a scientific manner and not offhand. 
Just do a little thinking and know why you do a 
thing, then if it comes out right you can do it 
again with slight improvements; if wrong, you 
know better than to repeat it. A department store 
staged a publicity scheme with a quart jar filled 
with beans and prizes offered for the best guesses 
as to the number of beans in the jar. Of the 
thousands of guesses registered no one hit the 
exact number in the jar, so none won the capital 
prize, but second prize went to a fellow who came 
within two of the right number while the winner 
of third prize was only fourteen off. When asked 
how they came so nearly right in their guessing 
the fellow with the best guess said that he ‘‘ just 
guessed at it’’ while the other fellow admitted that 
he had filled a jar of the same size with the same 
kind of beans and then counted them. When we 
think of it, one was purely guess work and the 
other was science, with guess work winning over 
science; yet, we must remember, there were several 
thousand of purely guess work guesses registered 
against one scientific guess, which was arrived at 
by a process that would always come very nearly 
hitting the bullseye, while many of the guesses 
were so wild they might have hit a calf in another 
pasture lot. 


First Find Out What the Saw Needs 

With the beginner at tensioning it will be a 
very good idea lightly to dust the saw blade with 
talcum or whiting and then blow it off. This should 
leave a very lightly dusted surface that will show 
every track of the rolls along the blade. Lay off 
by chalk marks sections three or four feet long, 
according to condition of the blade, test for ten- 
sion by bending blade, and for level with straight 
edge pressed down on leveling block. This will 
show just what must be done and where to do it. 
The high places under tension test must be rolled 
until they give way to fit tension gage. Whether 
full width of blade or part of width the rolling 
must cover the high place, but be very careful 
about the edges, since by overdoing the edge you 
may have the whole center to do over again. It is 
best to keep fully an inch away from the edges of 
the blade until the center drops free from the 
tension gage, then work nearer the edge, which will 
seem to raise the center and show whether it needs 
more stretching. Since it is best to work as much 
tension into the blade as will lie flat on level block, 
even a filer of long practice may be surprised to 
learn how much more tension the center of his 
saw will take if he works clear out to the edges of 
the blade instead of leaving a light tire front and 
back. But the edge is a delicate part to touch, 
since, being unsupported by outer metal, it will 
stretch so easily that the roll must touch it very 
lightly whenever it is necessary to stretch either 
edge in fitting blade to back gage. After deter- 
mining where to roll the blade the roll tracks 
should be placed about three-fourths inch apart on 
centers, which will show plainly if blade has been 
dusted slightly, then a second rolling can be made 
between first roll tracks while a third and fourth 
rolling, if necessary, can follow the narrowing 
lines without any crossing of roll trucks, thus leav- 
ing a very evenly stretched blade without overdone 
creases and slight ridges which may distort and 
bridge an even flexibility in the blade. 


Filer Develops Sixth Sense for Tension 


The keen eye of the practiced saw filer learns 
to detect just where the blade needs stretching 
without even testing for tension. While he 
couldn’t tell you why, or just what it is that he 
sees, yet there is a slight flexion in the metal as it 
passes under the roll which tells the practiced eye 
when the blade has all the tension it can properly 
carry. This is a sort of sixth sense that comes to 
a filer who works out his saws carefully while 
knowing just what he is doing. This is much as 
with the skilled physician who tells at a glance 
without looking at the tongue or feeling of the 
pulse just what condition a patient is in and what 
he needs. The well practiced filer may go over 
his saw blades without even a mark on their sur- 
face or a test of tension—only watching his back 
gage—and turn out a saw in better tension than 
the beginner with all due instruction working with 
blade marked off to show where stretching and 
leveling must be done. Nor is it wholly a matter 
of practice, but, rather, some peculiar faculty in 
the man before he began practicing on a saw blade. 

In tensioning a band saw with rolls the hammer 
must be brought into use whenever the blade ob- 
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jects to lying flat on the leveling block—unless the 
trouble is too much tension. With too much ten- 
sion you must test the back to see if it can’t be 
worked out on one edge, but if the back is right 
roll very lightly and very closely to each edge so 
both will be stretched alike. In leveling, as in ten- 
sioning, always be careful of your edges, for one is 
the cutting force and the other is the rudder that 
holds it to a straight course thru the timber. But 
there is one trouble which may develop a slight 


ridge near front edge of the blade and extend its - 


entire length. It is caused by a narrow sliver in 
the extreme front of the guide and just back of 
tooth gullets. Being at extreme front of guide 
the blade is pressed against the edge of guide in 
such small surface that a narrow strip of friction 
heat is developed quickly and causes the blade to 
form a permanent bend around the edge of guide 
when it again becomes cooled off. If this ridge 
—depressed on opposite side—is two inches or 
more from edge of blade it is easily detected and 
compels a general working out of the saw on the 
tensioning bench, but if within an inch of the 
edge it may easily be overlooked by a filer of little 
experience, for his saw will still show fair tension 
while, if ridge is on inside of blade, it will look 
like real tension clear to the edge of saw. The 
great trouble with a ridge of this kind is that it 
will throw the whole line of teeth, clear around 
the saw, a little out of a true alignment across the 
saw blade, thus turning the teeth slightly into or 
out of the log. The saw may cut a straight line, 
yet rub on one side or the other, pulling in or out, 
while the other saws will be cutting free without 
rubbing on either side. Nor is this sort of ridge 
near the tooth edge always caused by a sliver in 
the guide, but it is made worse by a sliver. It can 
be caused by the blade pulling against the guide 
from imperfect alignment of mill and track or by 
tooth corners being dulled in a long stretch on one 
side so as to pull in or out. It is friction on the 
guide which causes’ it, with the blade curling to- 
ward the point of friction. It is most easily de- 
tected by pressing the straightedge against the 
blade with end coming out to point of teeth just 
back of swaging. Whether saw is under strain on 
the wheels or lying on the leveling block you may 
find that nearly all the teeth on one side will show 
a slight clearance between straightedge and point 
of tooth in line across the saw blade, while on the 
other side you will find that the straightedge will 
rest firmly against point of teeth. It simply is a 
slight longitudinal bend in the saw blade along 
the tooth edge, caused by friction heating, and 
extending nearly on entirely around the blade. 
With a ridge of this kind once started it will con- 
tinue to form and extend on down into the blade 
as fast as the saw wears down by constant swaging 
and grinding. And it is this peculiar ridge around 
a saw which often leads a filer to believe that he 
has one saw which is different from the other saws, 
acting differently when apparently tensioned and 
fitted in the same manner. And, too, this peculiar 
ridge is more easily overlooked when a saw is ten- 
sioned with a ‘‘tire’’ along the tooth edge. 
Let Teeth Alone; Tension Out Bend in Blade 
To remedy a tooth edge longitudinal bend it 
must first be recognized as a bend in the blade and 
not merely a matter of sprung teeth which can be 
set back into proper cross blade alignment by 
using 2 wrench set and a side gage. Springing the 
the teeth doesn’t relieve the bend in the blade. The 
only way to make a finished job of this disagree- 
able condition is to bench the saw with the ridge 
upward and go around the blade with the hammer. 
Let the teeth rest on the edge of the leveling block 
so that swaging just extends over the edge, then 
with straightedge extending to points of teeth 
trace out the bend and work it out with light and 
rapid taps of cross peen hammer, long way of peen 
running lengthwise of saw. It may appear that 
teeth are only slightly sprung over and need bend- 
ing back, but let the teeth alone and plant the 
hammer blows on the blade itself along the root 
of each tooth until the point rises up to the straight- 
edge with whole body of tooth fitting gage as 
evenly as does the whole cross section of the blade. 
When the teeth are raised to the level of the blade 
turn the straightedge lengthwise along the throats 
to see if any humps are left which failed to show 
with gage held crosswise of blade. Of course, if a 
tooth is really sprung between point and root it 
should be straightened either with hammer or 
wrench set. With this peculiar condition leveled 
out and righted your peculiarly acting saw will 
run and cut like your other saws if it has the 
same evenness of temper. 


Side Friction Is Chief Cause of Lost Tension 
There is, however, a very great difference in saw 
blades, but it is shown more in their disposition to 
lose their tension or to dull quickly than in freak 
actions when newly tensioned, swaged and sharp- 
ened. For lack of proper temper some saws will 
lose their tension in one or two times on the wheels, 
yet they may not crack, and while you feel like 
kicking them out of the filing room you will come 
to look on them as a sort of reliable standby. But 
the greatest cause for loss of tension in the saw 
is side friction on the guide and in the cut, and 
when a saw begins to go down the friction is rap- 
idly increased by every variation from a straight 
cut. 
Hot Saw Suddenly Taken Off Wheels May Twist 
And now we come to one thing which every filer 
dreads—twisted saw blades. There seems to be 
two things necessary in twisting a saw blade; first, 
get the blade hot, next, pull it off the wheels while 
it is hot. The writer has never known a saw to 
twist badly if suddenly jerked off the wheels before 
it could heat, nor ever known a hot blade to twist 
badly if it could be kept on the wheels until it 
cooled off. But let your saw styike a gate hinge, or 
let a log turn on it, and have it turn into the tim- 
ber, hit a headblock and get hot, while the sawyer 
gets excited &nd jerks it off the wheels, and you 
may have a diagram of the kaiser’s conscience or 
something that makes you wonder what the devil’s 
market basket looks like in these times of H. C. L. 
—with the C changed to a dash. Yet, if gone at 
rightly, it may be possible to straighten out any 
saw that is sufficiently free from other defects to 
leave it worth while if once straightened. If three 
men can get the saw on to the bench and hold it 
there till the filer gets his cross pene hammer there 
is a fair chance to straighten it. And remember 


‘the blade may be worth two hundred dollars or 


more, so don’t consign it to the devil’s wife for 
a work basket until you try another scheme when 
it can’t be got on to the bench. 


Hints on Straightening a Badly Twisted Saw 

To straighten a saw too badly twisted for bench- 
ing will require two strong, slotted levers; size and 
length depending on gage of saw blade. So, for a 
14-gage, 12-inch blade we will »suggest levers to 
be made of such hardwood as hickory, oak or maple, 
and be fully 2 by 4 inches and 6 feet long. Slot 
the strongest end up middle for ten inches and 
bolt across end of slot to prevent splitting beyond 
slot, the opening of which must slip readily over 
back of saw blade. Taper levers from bolt at end 
of slot to a convenient size for handles—say, about 
like a canthook handle. The slot end can also be 
tapered to improve its beauty. If the filer himself 
is too busy, just get a couple of bolshevists to man 
these levers, and a third one if necessary to steady 
the blade. With levers slipped on over back of 
saw, from 12 to 24 inches apart, according to con- 
dition of blade, the force of reverse twisting by 
the levers will gradually reduce the twist in the 
blade, but don’t allow the ends of levers to come 
down to the saw teeth so as to bend them in any 
manner. Remember, the saw may be ‘worth $200 
and a couple of bolshevists may work the twist 
all out of it in less than a day. The ingenuity 
of the filer will suggest to him how best to handle 
the levers, forcing them in opposite directions, 
giving the blade a strong reverse twist, sliding 
levers along the blade, working back again over 
the worst places, experimenting on the best dis- 
tance apart for the most effective twisting until 
the results show for betterment—but don’t expect 
too much from a little twisting, or untwisting, 
rather. With a twisted saw that can be benched 
these levers may still be used altho the cross pene 
hammer is the tool that flattens it to the leveling 
block. Where and how to plant the hammer blows 
requires as much independent thinking as written 
instruction. There are various kinds of twist, 
line twists and cross twists, both righthand and 
lefthand, but ‘‘ the twist that untwisteth the twist’’ 
is the twist which the filer must twist with. When 
the blade is laid as flat as possible on the leveling 
block it will be observed that on opposite sides of 
block, and diagonally across cornerwise, the front 
edge of saw will touch on one side of block and 
back edge will touch on other side of block, while 
a transverse diagonal line across cornerwise of 
block will touch edges of the saw which rise and 
refuse to lie down. Or, before putting saw on 
bench, draw two diagonal lines from corner to 
corner of leveling block and crossing in center. 
Lay saw on block and draw a line along saw blade 
diagonally from the point where one edge of saw 
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touches an end of one of the lines on the block to 
where the opposite edge of saw touches the other 
end of same line on the leveling block. This will 
form your work line on the twist. But this line 
can be drawn with your eye or with chalk, as you 
please. Run your straightedge along this line 
and you will find it crowning; or, in another sense, 
you will find a ridge crossing this line, and your 
pene hammer blows must be placed along the line 
of the ridge and at nearly right angles with the 
diagonal line across the saw blade. 








FIG. 5—HAMMERING OUT TWIST 


In the cut, Fig. 5, AA shows the two points 
_where saw blade comes down to leveling block. 
BB shows where saw blade rises from leveling 
block. The line from A to A runs over a ridge, 
while from B to B it crosses an apparent hollow. 
The elongated dots show the angle across saw where 
the pene hammer blows should be placed, the angle 
of the blows depending on the line of the ridge 
as traced by the straightedge. 


Do Not Try to Take Out All Twist from One Side 


But don’t give your saw the ‘‘hammer pox’’ by 
striking hard blows; rather, strike light and rapid 
blows, more nearly covering the surface of the 
saw. And, remember, while hammering down this 
ridge in the saw blade you are putting in a bad 
dish the whole length of the twist which must be 
leveled down from the other side of the saw. So, 
since you must hammer both sides of your saw, it 
is not best to try to take all of the twist out while 
working on the first side you attack. After work- 
ing out all of the twist you will still find many 
humps and hollows along the blade’ which must 


be worked out with the dog face hammer; and 
here, again, the lifting anvil and mallet will come 
nicely into play. If the saw is badly in twist it is 
more than likely that the center will need consid- 
erable stretching before the blade can be flattened 
to the leveling block. 

The weight of hammers used on band saws should 
vary from two pounds on 20-gage saws to three 
and one-half pounds on saws of 14-gage. And two 
hammers are necessary, dog face and cross pene, 
unless you use a combination of round face and 
long pene. 

[Notrr: This is the seventh of a series of articles by 
Mr. Skeels that will be of interest to the mechanical 
department of every sawmill. The eighth will appear 
in an early issue.—EpDITOoR.] 


LUMBERMEN PROMINENT IN BIG MEET 


WasHIncTON, D. C., April 19.—Great interest is 
being shown by lumbermen all over the country in 
the great conference of representatives of all lines 
of: business and industry to be held at Atlantic 
City, April 27 to 29, under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The 
keynote of the convention will be increased produc- 
tion, which will be considered from the viewpoints 
of finance, labor, agriculture, transportation and 
all other elements entering into production, men 
prominent in all these lines contributing their views 
as to how the situation may best be met. The 
question of farm production is considered so im- 
portant that an entire session has been set apart 
for its discussion, to be addressed by Secretary 
of Agriculture Meredith. 

Among the well known lumbermen who will 
attend the conference are the following, represent- 
ing the various associations listed: 

Southern Pine Association—Charles S. Keith, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, La. 


National Hardwood Lumber Association—Earl Pal- 
mer, Memphis, Tenn.; Frank F. Fish, Chicago, Il. ; 
Gardner I. Jones, Boston, Mass.; F. S. Underhill, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. E. Chamberlin, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Hiram Below, Marinette, Wis.; C. H. Barnaby, 





Greencastle, Ind.; Edward L. Davis, Louisville, Ky. ; 
John. L. Alcock, Baltimore, Md. ; Herbert Mengel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, Ind.; George 
N. Glass, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association— 
F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. W. McDonough, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
R. G. Kay, Philadelphia, Pa. ; George W. Stone, Boston. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers’. Association—John 
J. Comerford, Detroit, Mich.; O. D. Haskett, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; John EB. Lloyd, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Charles 
A. Bowen, Detroit, Mich. 

National Lumber Exporters’ Association—H. J. 
—s Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. J. Eckman, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Hickory Products Association—Thomas A. White, 
St. Marys, Ohio; E. J. Fischer, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
W. H. Busell, Lawrence, Mass. ; é. 8. Garman, Oxford, 
N. C.; S. W. Mitchell, Miamisburg, Ohio; E A. Evans, 
Moline, Ill.; Edward Trau, Wapakoneta, Ohio; J. W. 
Allen, Owensboro, Ky.; Jack Ruprecht, Union City, 
Ind.; Herman Loock, Baltimore, Md.; H. A. Long, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers—T. J. 
Callahah, Dayton, Ohio; W. H. Schneider, Canton, 
Ohio; Charles Sieving, Toledo, Ohio. 

Northern White Cedar Association—L. L. Hill, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion—William M. Buchanan, Joliet, Ill.; Elmer F. 
Hunter, Chillicothe, Ill.; C. W. H eld, 
Ill.; H. H. Halliday, Cairo, Ill.; Ch lore 
Centralia, Ill.; Fred Crandall, East Alton, Ill. ; Robert 
L. Jones, Rockford, Ill.; L. M. Bayne, Ottawa, Ill. 

Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut—Wil- 
liam H. Judd, Stamford, Conn.; A. Schumaker, Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana—Wal- 
ter Crim, Salem, Ind. 

Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia—Robert B. 
Raynor, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE OPEN shop movement which had gained much 
headway at Vernon, Tex., before the big strike of 
oil ten miles southeast of that town recently has 
been given further impetus by that discovery. The 
membership of the Open Shop Association has in- 
creased and the principle is being applied to prac- 
tically all lines of business and industry in the city 
and county, notwithstanding the fact that an un- 
precedented building boom is now in progress here. 











H. H. ROSS, 
President and General Man- 
ager of the Ross-Saskatoon 
Lumber Co., Waldo, B. C. 








Waupo, B. C., April 
17.—In western Montana 
there are forests contain- 
ing billions of feet of ex- 
cellent western pine, larch 
and fir timber. This stand 
‘of timber extends across 
the international bound- 
ary line into Canada. 
At Waldo, B. C., just a 
few miles over the line, is the plant of the Ross- 
Saskatoon Lumber Co., with a supply of timber 
behind it that will last for fifteen years or more 
at the present rate of cutting, altho for the last 
few years the company has been buying Government 
timber mostly and in this way saving its own. 


Ships to American and Canadian Markets 


Waldo is on the Great Northern Railway and 
also the Canadian Pacific, enabling the Ross-Sas- 
katoon Lumber Co. to ship over both roads to the 
Canadian and American trade. The mill this year 
will cut between sixteen and eighteen million feet, 
provided it runs but one shift, but it is expected 
to put on a night shift early in the summer if it is 
possible to secure the necessary crew. In addition 
to its own cut, the Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Co. 
handles five million to eight million feet of lum- 
ber from small mills located nearby. This stock is 
shipped in green from the saw, all grades, widths 
and lengths together. It is put on a sorting chain, 
which they have for this purpose at the mill, and 
is there graded and sorted and goes into pile with 
the mill cut. 

In addition to its own cut and the stock which is 
shipped in from the small mills, the Ross-Saskatoon 
Lumber Co. handles as a rule about fifty cars a 
month or more on a wholesale basis, buying from 
the large mills in that locality. This means that 
besides its own cut the Ross-Saskatoon Lumber 
Co. markets between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 
feet of lumber on a wholesale basis. Part of this 
stock is already contracted for and the balance will 
be bought from time to time. With this output at 
its command it is readily seen that the Ross-Sas- 
katoon Lumber Co. is one of the larger factors in 
the lumber business of the mountain district of 
British Columbia. Its timber runs about 40 percent 

















A Progressive Factor in British 
Columbia Lumber Industry 


to western pine and the balance is larch and fir. 
Plant and Camps Have Uptodate Equipment 


Its mill is equipped with a double cutting band 
resaw, giving it an output of about 90,000 feet per 
day, one shift. Its logging camps are eight miles 
from the mill and logs are hauled to the Kootenay 
River by its own logging railroad. There the logs 
are dumped into the river about half a mile above 
the mill and are carried by the current into the mill 
boom. The camps are modern in every way, with 
bunk houses for eight men, and are equipped with 
shower baths and electric lights. 

The planing mill has been overhauled during the 
last few months and is equipped with three planers, 
two of which have automatic feed tables; also a 
molding machine and a resaw. The machines are so 
speedy that they are able to do perfect work run- 
ning at a rate of 250 feet a minute. Recently the 
Walsh Construction Co., of Vancouver, B. C., com- 
pleted a 60-foot air cooled burner to take care of 
the refuse. 


Amalgamation Increased Company’s Strength 


H. H. Ross is the president and general manager 
and his brother, J. W. Ross, secretary and treas- 
urer, while Alex B. Davis Las charge of the sales. 
The Messrs. Ross were formerly in the lumber 
business with their father, David Ross, at White- 
mouth, Man. In 1904 they went west and located 
about two miles above the present mill, on the Elk 
River. Two years later they started the present 
mill and in 1907 amalgamated their concerns with 
the timber interests of people from Saskatoon, 
Sask., who at that time had large tracts of timber 
in the vicinity of Waldo. The company is now 
owned solely by the Messrs. Ross, they having 
bought out the other interests some years back. 
Both H. H. and J. W. Ross are comparatively young 
men, the former being about forty-four years old 
and the latter four years younger. They take an 
active interest in matters pertaining to the lumber 
industry of their section, H. H. Ross having last 
year been president of the Mountain Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which has its headquarters 
at Nelson, B. C., and embraces in its membership 
the mills of the mountain district of British 
Columbia. 


Sales Manager Has Well Rounded Experience 


Alex Davis attends to the marketing and makes 
frequent visits to Chicago and other middle west- 
ern and eastern lumber centers, and, as a young 
man, is better known in the Puget Sound country. 











A. B. DAVIS, 
Sales Manager of the 
Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Co., 
Waldo, B. C. 








He is a native of Ashland, 
Wis., where his father, 
W. G. Davis, a lumber- 
man now of Portland, 
Ore., was for years in the 
lumber, shipping and in- 
spection business on the 
Great Lakes. With his 
parents, Alex Davis went 
to Seattle when a young- 
ster and after getting his schooling there spent 
three years with the Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
Co., Port Angeles, Wash., and eighteen months with 
the East Oregon Lumber Co., Enterprise, Ore., dur- 
ing which time he acquired a pretty good knowledge 
of lumber, both in the Sound country and in the 
Inland Empire. He was a year and a half with 
the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Seattle, a wholesale concern specializ- 
ing at that time in Inland Empire lumber products. 
He was in the Army for nearly a year during the 
war period and a little over a year ago, upon secur- 
ing his discharge from the Army, became sales 
manager of the Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Co. Be- 
fore going with the Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
Co. he spent a few months in Arkansas and 
Louisiana among the hardwood mills and sold 
hardwood lumber in the East on the road for over 
a year, so he has had a rounded experience that is 
of exceeding value to him in handling the sales 
of the Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Co. 


COMPARATIVE USES OF WOOD IN TEXAS 


Austin, Tex., April 19.—The annual per capita 
consumption of wood, including lumber, posts, 
cordwood ete., by the people of this State amounts 
to 980 feet, board measure, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the State department of for- 
estry. The annual consumption of forest products 
for various uses thruout the entire State is esti- 
mated to be approximately as follows (the figures 
representing millions of feet); Dwellings, 325; oil 
indastry, 315; farm improvements, 210; railroads, 
200; office and factory buildings, stores, hotels and 
public buildings, 300; wood using industries, 150; 
telephone and telegraph lines, 100; paper pulp, 
250; miscellaneous, 250; total, 1,900. 
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INDEMNITY EXCHANGE HAS SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Corporation Organized by Coast Lumbermen Shows Large Growth in Membership and Financial Strength 
—During Its Career Has Earned Quarter Million Dollars for Subscribers 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 17.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change, with general offices in the White Building, 
Seattle, an interesting review of this lumbermen’s 
interinsurance organization’s career since it was 
formed, sixteen years ago last August, was made 
by James H. deVeuve, its attorney-in-fact. Its 
record would indicate that the judgment of its 
first eleven subscribers was sound and that the 
plants of lumber manufacturers could be underwrit- 
ten profitably thru interinsurance at rates consid- 
erably lower than must be charged by the stock 
companies operating on the agency plan. The 
original subscribers were: 

St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma; Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett; Atlas Lumber Co., Seat- 
tle; Far West Lumber Co., Tacoma; Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Lumber Co., Bellingham; Moran Bros. Co., 
Seattle; Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. ; 
Panel & Folding Box Co., Hoquiam; North Western 
Lumber Co., Hoquiam; E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam and Bellingham; Kleeb Lumber Co., South 
Bend, Wash. 

At the beginning it was thought to be a wise 
thing to incorporate the exchange in order to give 
it a proper business standing and to endow the 
board of trustees with the full authority exercised 
by the boards of other corporations, as representa- 
tives of the subscribers, and provisions were made 
for meetings of the board, which have been held 
on an average of once a month for the sixteen 
years since. 


Meetings Carefully Consider Exchange’s Affairs 


These meetings are in no sense perfunctory, Mr. 
deVeuve states in his report, but are serious busi- 
ness meetings at which all matters affecting the 
subscribers’ interests are carefully considered. A 
full report of the exchange’s affairs is prepared 
by the attorney-in-fact and submitted to the 
trustees and vouchers for the expenditures for the 
previous month are submitted, carefully read to 
the board by the treasurer and if found to be cor- 
rect, approved. An annual meeting of subscribers 
is also provided for and held at which all the acts 
of the officers and board of trustees are reviewed 
and a detailed report of the exchange’s affairs is 
submitted to members present. At these annual 
meetings the officers and trustees are elected, and 
all officers including the members of the board of 
trustees and manager hold office for one year only 
unless reélected. 


From the original eleven members who on Aug. 
29, 1903, formed the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change, its membership has now grown to 312. 
The first officers and trustees were E. G. Griggs, 
president ; 


Tacoma, Robert Moran, treasurer; 





E. G. GRIGGS, TACOMA, WASH.: 
President of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange 
Frank Hanford, secretary; and James H. deVeuve, 
assistant secretary, all of Seattle. Trustees: E. G. 
Griggs, Robert Moran, D. B. Hanson, George S. 
Long and George H. Emerson. 


Present Officers and Trustees 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, who is president of the St. 


Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., has” 








continued president ever since, the present official 
personnel being as follows: 


President—E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. 

Vice president—F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash. 

Treasurer—C, C. Bronson, Seattle, Wash. 

Secretary—J. E. Bratnober, Seattle, Wash. 

Trustees—E. G. Griggs, F. H. Jackson, J.*E. Brat- 
nober, C. C. Bronson, J. H. Bloedel, O. M. Clark, 
E. W. Hamber, O. M. Kellogg, E. R. Hogg, W. F. H. 
Bucklin, Ralph H. Burnside, E. J. Palmer and A. L. 
Paine. 


Continuing his report, Mr. deVeuve says: 


The company closed its sixteenth fiscal year Dec. 
31, 1919. During that period it has earned for its 
members $265,909.37, represented by $196,277.53 net 
resources at the present time and $69,631.84 deposits 
returned to retiring members. It has paid out in 
losses to its members from the beginning of its opera- 
tions $2,538,076.83, which has been reduced $1,458,- 
388.54 by payments from companies reinsuring the 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange. By the system of 
reinsurance which has obtained since the beginning 
of this organization the net lines of the organization 
are averaged to afford safety in liability commitments. 


Insured Well Satisfied with Service 


It may be said here that the members of this organi- 
zation participating in the benefits of the large gross 
lines written by the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange 
have been materially benefited by the saving of time 
and the incurring of expense in the adjustment of their 
claims by reason of the fact that where a preponder- 
ance of the line carried by a claimant rested in the 
hands of this office, the representative of this office 
has had control of the adjustment of such claim. We 
have so many letters from claimants commending us 
for our promptitude and fairness in settling and pay- 
ing the claims arising against the company that the 
publishing in detail of these commendatory communica- 
tions would not be permissible in an ordinary report. 
Copies of them, however, can be seen by application to 
our office any time by members desiring them. 


Antiradical Activities Reduced Losses 


It is a well known fact that the northwest section 
of the United States has been a hotbed for radicalism 
and I. W. W.ism and that sabotage, incendiarism and 





Last year a new word was born—‘‘profit- 
eering.’’ The word is not in the diction- 
ary, but in my vocabulary it is the illegit- 
imate son of old man Lack-of-Production 
and Careless Workmanship. — F. H. 
FARWELL. 











violence of all kinds, even to murder, has been preached 
and carried out by members of these radical organiza- 
tions. That we have suffered by reason of this radi- 
calism is beyond question. But during the last twelve 
months the United States Government has awakened 
to the fact that the propaganda carried out by the 
radical element had reached such proportions that the 
Government itself was being attacked. Hence drastic 
methods for the suppression of such characters has 
been taken and we feel we have received benefit from 
that action on the part of the Government by reason 
of-a more satisfactory showing in 1919 than has been 
made for the last three years. 


Increased Resources; Field Service Expanded 


During the last fiscal year we have increased the re- 
sources of Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange by $33.- 
421.12. We now have, after setting aside full 50 per- 
eent reserves on net premiums of the organization, a 
net surplus over and above all liability of $112,940.67, 
which is the amount divisible between the members of 
this organization in event of its discontinuing its 
operations at the present time, the total resources 
being $196,277.53. The business of the company is 
showing a healthy growth. Its membership has in- 
creased during the last twelve months from 269, Jan. 
31, 1919, to 312, Jan. 31, 1920. 

Inspectors for our office have been increased until 
at the present time we have in the field nine men 
whose duty it is constantly to supervise the plants of 
the members of this organization, making inspections 
not only for the purpose of improving the moral 
hazard, if possible, but for the purpose of advising 
and aiding in any way possible the members of the 
organization in the upkeep, care and improvement 
of their properties from a fire insurance engineering 
standpoint. 


Exchange Has Kept Assets Liquid 


By reason of the operations of the laws bearing 
upon taxation, both State and governmental, it has 
been concluded wise by our trustees to carry the re- 
sources of this institution in cash as far as possible, 
and the cash deposit of this institution at the present 
time amounts to $111,693.20, representing practically 
the entire net surplus of the company in an abso- 
lutely liquid, available cash fund for the payment of 
fire losses or other claims that might arise. I think 


I can say without fear of contradiction that this o: 
ganization at this time has its assets in a more liquid 
form in proportion of its liability than any institution 
in the business of insurance or the exchange of in 
demnity. 

Your attorney-in-fact desires in this report to ex- 
press his appreciation for the aid and assistance given 
him during the last fiscal year by the board of trustees. 
President Griggs, who has been president of this 
organization since its inception, has been a tower o{ 
strength to this company and it may be said that 
every member of the board of trustees is equally dili 





JAMES H. DE VEUVE, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Attorney-in-Fact 


gent and active in supervision, support and advance- 
ment of the organization. The members of this ex- 
change owe the board of trustees a debt of gratitude 
for their unfailing attention to the duties of their 
office, such duties being carried on practically without 
emolument. 


CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION EXPANDS 


CLEVELAND, OuIO, April 19.—Plans for the for- 
mation of the second regional district of the Na- 
tional Federation of Construction Industries in 
Cleveland, which will be known as the fourth 
regional district, to conform with the Federal Re- 
serve banking district, were laid here this week. 
The move follows the formation of the first regional 
district in Chicago territory. With the formation 
and the activities of this regional organization un- 
der way, definite steps, thru the uniting of all 
building industries interests, will be taken to create 
premier recognition for building materials and the 
various allied interests. 

Harry Morgan, personal representative of Ern- 
est E. Trigg, president of the national federation, 
was here this week to confer with leading material 
interests. He conferred with John A. Kling, vice 
president of the national federation for this dis- 
trict, and Charles F. Lang, of the Lakewood En- 
gineering Co., a director in the organization. 

The chief objects to be accomplished following 
the organization of this district will be to impress 
Washington, the railroads and all other avenues 
thru which recognition of the building industry 
can be obtained, to give priority to the production, 
movement and handling of materials, labor, financ- 
ing and all other factors entering into construc- 
tion. A comprehensive argument will be prepared 
to show that building, as a basic industry, must 
be given preference in all consideration at an early 
date over so called luxuries, otherwise this or any 
other community must fail in its advancement for 
lack of housing and other building. 

In connection with this movement in Cleveland 
will be the campaign to increase the membership, 
thru individuals or local organizations, from the 
present two hundred membership of the national 
organization to two thousand members. The Cleve- 
land Builders’ Exchange and the Cleveland Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association already are 
members. 








Two HUNDRED husky, able bodied men were 
counted standing in line at the ticket window of a 
State Street vaudeville and movie theater at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, on a week day, last week. 
The same spectacle can be seen almost any day. 


_Yet some people wonder why production is below 


normal and living costs remain high. 
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WARNING OF FRAUDULENT CHECKS 


Kansas City, Mo., April 20.—There is being 
sent out to the lumber trade and thru financial 
channels a warning by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
,f a series of check frauds in which the name of 
he company is being used. So far as known three 
bogus checks have been cashed by the swindler, 
ne for $312.65, one for $4,275 and one for $5,000. 

In each of the three cases already known to the 
ompany a poorly printed check, headed ‘‘Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Bonami, La,’’ and signed ‘‘W. 
A. Simmons, cashier,’’ and made payable to ‘‘J. 8. 
Bell,’? was cashed. J. 8. Bell is not known to the 
company, there is no W. A. Simmons, cashier, and 
no checks dated at Bonami are issued by the com- 
pany. 

The first of the fraudulent checks was printed 
on a voucher form on safety paper, and was drawn 
on the Texas Bank & Trust Co., Beaumont, Tex., 
in which bank the Long-Bell Lumber Co. has no 
account. The amount was $312.65 and the check 
was dated March 17. It was cashed in California 
and cleared thru the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco. The amount was made out with a check 
protecting machine. 

Another fraudulent check, making use of the 
same printed form, and signed the same, was dated 
April 10. It was made payable to ———— Bros., 
for $4,275, and endorsed by them to the Stock 
Yards National. Bank, Fort Worth, Tex. This 
cheek was written out by hand. 

The third fraudulent check was returned. thru 
banking channels to a company in Klamath Falls, 
Ore. The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has no particu- 
lars regarding this check, except that it was for 
$5,000. 

It is possible that further attempts may be made 
to put similar checks in circulation, and for this 
reason the Long-Bell Lumber Co. desires to give 
the matter the widest possible publicity. 





NEW MILL OF MISSISSIPPI COMPANY 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., April 20.—The Central 
Lumber Co. has sold its Brookhaven plant to the 
Lincoln County Lumber Co,, but for the next few 
months the planing mill will be operated jointly by 
the two companies until the lumber stocks of the 
Central Lumber Co. at this point have been manu- 
factured and shipped. The Central Lumber Co. 
will maintain its general offices and sales office at 
Brookhaven as formerly, but is concentrating its 
manufacturing operations at the new plant at 
Quentin. All products of the company will con- 
tinue to be sold at Brookhaven. 

The new plant now under construction at Quen- 
tin, Miss., about twenty miles west of Brookhaven 
on the Mississippi Central Railroad, is expected to 
be in operation in a very short time. This plant 
is uptodate in all of its equipment, comprising a 
double band and circular sawmill of approximately 
90,000 feet daily capacity. Modern planing mill 
equipment, dry kilns and other facilities will be 
included. Hardwood as well as southern pine will 
be manufactured. 


MILL ENCOURAGES EMPLOYEES TO BUILD 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 17.—Building was 
riven a boost in Bellingham this week when the 
joint shop committee of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills decided to grant to all employees six 
months or longer in the company’s service and who 
desire to build homes a discount of 10 percent on 
lumber, effective immediately. It was decided 
further that those buying for cash should have an 
\dditional 2 percent discount. Credit and part 
payment privileges will be extended to those with- 
ut ready cash. Details of the administration of 
this plan have been placed in the hands of D. F. 
l'runkey, manager of the company’s retail yards. 
_ Since the shop committee plan became effective 
in the company’s plants, in October, 1919, giving 
mployees a greater security of employment, many 
of the company’s workers have taken steps to ac- 
quire or have talked of acquiring homes. Some 
1ave bought houses already built and now others 
will build for themselves, and it is believed that 
many will take advantage of the discount and credit 
plan, 

Another important action taken by the joint 
council was the endorsement of the company’s pro- 
posal to accept savings deposits from its employees 
and pay therefor 6 percent interest. The latter 
plan will be effective April 25. This rate of inter- 
est is much more than the eompany has to pay for 
its commercial paper in the money market. Under 
the savings plan employees making deposits will 
receive thrift certificates bearing this interest rate. 
Judging by expressions heard among the employees 
the plan will prove popular. It was designed solely 
for their benefit. 

_ At this meeting General Superintendent C. L. 
Flynn; Guy Scribner, saw filer; and Fred Riggs, 
Storekeeper, shop committeemen, were selected to 





address members of the industrial relations bureau 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and employee 
representatives of Seattle manufacturing plants 
Saturday night, April 10, at a dinner in the Ma- 
sonic Club rooms. Their explanation of the work- 
ings of the shop committee plan so impressed Louis 
F. Nash, a well known advocate of the closed shop 
in Seattle, that he said labor unions would be un- 
necessary if a shop committee system was general 
in industry and was as successful as it has proved 
in the Bloedel Donovan plants. 





TO BUILD EGG CASE FACTORY 


McGrecor, Iowa, April 19.—C. F. Limbeck, 
president and manager of the Northern Iowa Pro- 
duce Co., of this city, has announced that the com- 
pany hereafter will make its own egg cases and 
also manufacture them in sufficient quantity to 
supply a large part of the trade in this section. 
A 3-aecre site has been purchased and part of the 
equipment for the plant has been ordered. The 
factory and equipment will cost approximately 
$35,000. 

Box material for packing poultry and other kinds 
of packing cases will be manufactured, but egg 
cases will be the chief product of the plant. Soft- 
woods, such as basswood, poplar, cottonwood and 
soft maple are used very largely in manufacturing 
egg cases and there is a large supply of such tim- 
ber along the upper Mississippi, from which the 
company expects to obtain its logs. 

The company has already acquired considerable 
island timber land and is going to practice refores- 
tation. For every tree that is cut down the com- 














A Large Cottonwood Tree Growing on an Island in the 
Mississippi River. From Such Timber as This Egg 
Cases and Other Packing Boxes Are to Be Produced. 


pany expects to plant another. The cottonwood 
trees are particularly numerous on the islands and 
grow quickly, reaching a large size. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a cottonwood tree on 
an island near McGregor. This tree measured 21 
feet 6 inches in circumference, breast height, and 
19 feet 6 inches in circumference 10 feet from 
the ground. 


LOW SUPPLY WILL GOVERN PRICES 


Boston, Mass., April 21.—The Woodstock Lum- 
ber Co., which has central offices here and large 
timber holdings in New Hampshire and Vermont, 
in a catalogue which it has recently issued giving 
quotations for its dimension and random says: 





In our opinion the railroads will not be able to 
take care of the business tendered them for many 
months, and as the old rule of supply and demand will 
govern prices to a large extent. We believe the con- 
sumer will have to make up his mind to get along 


with less lumber for a few months, regardless of what 
he may be willing to pay for it. 

This large concern, strange as it may first seem, 
is now still quoting dimension at $65 base instead 
of the $70 now more generally prevailing. But 
this apparent paradox is explained in a letter of 
the concern to its customers, saying in part: 

While more than $65 base has been charged for 
dimension spruce, we have not charged more than 
that for any reasonable frame. We can not make it 
too plain to you that ordinary frames, or orders, that 


will take 90 percent of the cut of the mill, are much 
more desirable for the mill at $65 than difficult orders 
at $70, and it is our desire to work very earnestly 


with those who work with us to the end that we may 
have an assortment of orders that will take the largest 
possible percentage of the cut of the mill. 


COMPANY FINDS BONUS SYSTEM SUCCESSFUL 


NortTH VERNON, INpD., April 21—The North 
Vernon Lumber Co., of this city, recently put in 
effect a bonus system which is greatly increasing 
production and is generally felt to be working to 
the decided advantage of the employees and the 
company. Regarding this system and how it works, 
O. R. Platter, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, said: 


We have found our bonus system has worked out to 
good advantage for the men as well as for the com- 
pany, so far as our experience goes up to this time. 
This has been in effect about three months and we find 
it very simple, and the principle can be applied to 
almost any industry. 

We make lawn and porch swings, porch furniture, 
upholstered library furniture and tables in medium 
grades. This is all knock down bolted construction and 
is packed entirely knocked down. For example, porch 
swings are shipped entirely taken apart, back, seat 
and arms packed in one flat compact bundle, bolts, 
screws and chains tied in the seat and back and crated 
in one crate. A 5-piece upholstered suite, consisting of 
four chairs and library table, is of bolted construction 
and shipped knocked down entirely apart, folded flat, 
all in one crate. 

We ascertained how many of these patterns were be- 
ing shipped per week, taking the record of four months, 
and found that the average shipments amounted to 
2,952 pieces a week. After getting up data we found 
that we could pay 25 cents per piece for every addi- 
tional piece or pattern that was shipped over the above 
average, and accordingly informed our men that from a 
certain date there would be a bonus of 25 cents per 
pattern divided equally among the men all over the 
plant. 

Our production has increased the weekly shipment 
over the old average two thousand to three thousand 
pieces, making a weekly bonus to divide among our 
men of $300 to $600. We pay this bonus monthly and 
the last bonus check was $10.75 paid to each of 150 
employees. We work 175 men at the North Vernon 
plant, but to be entitled to this bonus the men must 
not lose any time unless thru sickness, and for every 
time they are absent, unless showing absolute neces- 
sity for absence, they do not participate in the bonus 
for that week. This plan has tended to do away 
with tardiness at work, and absence and lay-offs, and 
has also had the tendency materially to decrease the 
requests for wage advances. 

We studied a number of different bonus systems, but 
finally adopted this, and while, of course, there is some 
objection to this plan, as well as any other plan that 
could be adopted, it is bringing the results we desired ; 
namely, increased production and reduced lay-offs. 





TO STRIVE FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Cincinnati, OHIO, April 17.—As national coun- 
sellor for the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, in the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, W. J. Eckman, who is vice president of the 
M. B. Fannin Lumber Co., of this city, is drawing 
attention of the lumbermen of this section to the 
importance to the trade of the convention to be held 
the week of April 26 to 29 at Atlantic City, N. J. 
He says in a statement made today: 


While the whole country is complaining of the high 
cost of living, many of us do not stop to think that 
all of us are to a greater or less extent to blame. 
It is true there are some meyer who are taking 
advantage of the people, but profiteering is made 
| naga by high prices and is not a direct cause of 
them. 

The one way to provide the people of the United 
States with the necessities and comforts of life is to 
produce more goods. The law of supply and demand 
will continue to work in the future as it has in the 
past, regardless of any statutes that may be put on the 
books of Federal and local governments. 

A national program for increased production will 
be put forward at a gathering of three or four thou- 
sand of the country’s leading business men to be 
held by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
at Atlantic City April 26 to 29. The national cham- 
ber, representing more than thirteen hundred com- 
mercial and industrial organizations thruout the coun- 
try. realizes that greater production is the world 
problem today. The responsibility lies on all alike, 
manufacturer, merchant, farmer, worker. The con- 
tribution of the elements represented in each of these 
will be laid before the meeting in making up a pro- 
gram of greater output. 

The United States emerged from the war in a much 
more fortunate position than its European associates. 
Some of them are unable to produce because of a lack 
of capital and raw materials. It is our duty to give 
them practical help and at the same time to get after 
the slacker in our own country wherever he may 
found. 


Mr. Eckman will represent the lumber interests 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, as well as 
those of the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ and the 
National Lumber Exporters’ associations, being 
one of a large delegation going from this city to 
represent the various industries embraced in the 
Cincinnati Chamber. 

LBD BID LD LLL I IS 


SurppinG facilities in Brazil are being extended 
both by improvement of the harbor and port works 
at Rio de Janeiro, where new docks and break- 
waters are to be built on either side of the exist- 
ing docks, and by the increased construction of 
vessels in Brazilian ports resulting from the grant- 
ing of Governmental bonuses of $25 to $37.50 per 
ton for all ships constructed in those ports. 
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AN ENERGETIC WEST COAST CONCERN 


EvuGENE, OreE., April 17.—The magnitude of the 
lumber industry in west central Oregon, outside 
of a number of large mills, is indicated by the 
fact that the west Oregon Tie & Lumber Associa- 
tion in the zenith of its career a year or so ago, 
when it was negotiating with the United States 
Railroad Administration to furnish it railroad 
ties, embraced in its membership 169 mills, the 
larger part of them small tie mills, yet all of them 
making more or less lumber in connection with 
their ties. One of the organizers and secretary 
of this association is O. H. Ball, president of the 
Ball Lumber Co., Eugene, who has a more inti- 





Oo. H. BALL, EUGENE, ORE.; 
President Ball Lumber Co. 


mate knowledge of and acquaintance with the 
mills in this section than any other individual. 

Associated with Mr. Ball, in the Ball Lumber 
Co., with headquarters and general offices at Eu- 
gene, is his brother, 8. C. Ball, vice president, and 
Robert J. Menz, manager and in charge of sales. 
Mr. Menz hardly needs an introduction to the 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for his long 
acquaintance with the lumber trade, particularly 
thru his years of affiliation with the industry on 
the north Pacific coast, makes him well known 
everywhere. He and Mr. Ball make a strong team 
and it is therefore likely that more will be heard 
of the Ball Lumber Co. as time goes on. 

O. H. Ball came to Eugene from the South, hav- 
ing been with the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
Dierks, Ark., altho he is a native of Louisiana and 
is really a southern pine product, having spent 
ten years with his uncle, J. F. Ball, of the J. F. 
Ball & Bro. Lumber Co., Alexandria, La., operat- 
ing four mills on the Louisiana & Iron Mountain 
Railway. Mr. Ball located in Eugene two years 
ago the first of the year and for a time during 
the war period was with the Grant-Smith-Porter 
Co., wood ship builders, and at the close of the 
war, as stated, was instrumental in organizing the 
tie mills of western Oregon and is still secretary 
of their organization. Mr. Ball and his brother 
operated as the Valley Tie & Lumber Co. until 
Mr. Menz became associated with them the first 
of this year, when the Ball Lumber Co. was formed 
as successor to the Valley Tie & Lumber Co. 

Mr. Menz was for several years in the wholesale 
lumber business in Seattle and later sales man- 
ager of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Timber Co., 
Port Angeles, Wash., and afterward in charge 
of sales of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., later the 
Brix Lumber Co., Portland. He has assisting him 
in the Ball Lumber Co., D. A. Hamilton, in charge 
of purchasing. He is an experienced lumber buyer 
and salesman. A. E. Wanke has charge of the 
office. The Ball Lumber Co. handles Douglas fir, 
Oregon spruce, western hemlock and red cedar 


lumber, specializing in rough common Douglas fir 
and in ties and car material. In its letters to the 
trade the Ball Lumber Co. says: 

‘Remember that Eugene is situated in the 
heart of the heaviest timbered area in the Pacific 
Northwest, where we are in immediate and daily 
touch with a large number of our lumber manufac- 
turing connections. ’’ 

The branch railroad line to the Coos Bay lumber 
district starts from Eugene. Other branch roads 
run out to a number of mills from Eugene. Eu- 
gene is rapidly becoming the center of the lumber 
industry in west central Oregon. 





ROBERT J. MENZ, EUGENE, ORE.; 
Manager and in Charge of Sales 





FORMULATE FOREST POLICY FOR 


PorTLAND, OrE., April 17.—Committees directly 
representing all Pacific slope lumbermen’s and tim- 
ber owners’ organizations, except for California 
redwood, and the latter indirectly, met here Thurs- 
day at the offices of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, to arrive at a program and 
declaration of principles for the western lumber 
industry in connection with a national and western 
forestry policy, especially as it bears on reforesta- 
tion to insure future crops. 

There were present Huntington Taylor, _of 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, representing the Idaho tim- 
ber associations and the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, 
Wash., and George 8S. Long, Tacoma, Wash., for 
the Washington Forest Fire Association and the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; ©. §8. 
Smith, San Francisco, for the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, also for a 
joint committee of all California interests; R. M. 
Fox and C. 8. Chapman, of Portland, for the Ore- 
gon Forest Fire Association; and E. T. Allen, of 
Portland, all of the foregoing being members of a 
committee on forest policy appointed at last Octo- 
ber’s annual meeting of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association. The only member ab- 
sent was H. G. Miller, of Montana. With this 
committee also met T. A. McCann, Bend, Ore., 
and A. W. Cooper, of Portland, representing the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association; G. B. 
McLeod, Portland, Ore., Oregon Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation, and J. T. Dougal, Portland, Columbia 
River Loggers’ Information Bureau, and George 
M. Cornwall of Portland. 

The conference decided to distinguish between 
national and local forest policies, considering the 
responsibility of western lumbermen to be chiefly 
in the latter—to achieve results at home rather 
than to advise others abroad. It recognized further 
that methods must conform to local conditions. Re- 
forestation on the Pacific coast is mainly a matter 
of protecting natural reproduction from fire, not 
requiring artificial steps. It was therefore decided 
to organize State committees to take up with State 
officials and others interested the steps required in 
each western State to bring about the following: 


Local Measures Advised 


1. Such improvements of the fire laws as may be 
necessary to perfect adequate patrol of forest lands, 
provide fire fighting organization and control the 
use of fire; all bearing firmly and impartially upon 
lumbermen as well as the public. 

2. Classification, conducted jointly by State, Gov- 
ernment and lumber industry, of forest lands and 
types with a view to determining areas suitable 
for growing further forest crops by these several 
agencies. 


3. Measures for State acquisition and manage- 
ment of such cut-over lands as shall be found suit- 
able chiefly for forest growing by the State. 

4. Laws for the taxation of cut-over land suit- 
able for private forest growing which will make 
such investment possible by taxing annually the 
land only and imposing adequate tax on the crop 
when cut. 

5. Urging upon Congress by State legislative 
memorial, with promise of State reciprocation, that 
there be far more liberal Federal appropriation 
for fire prevention in codperation with the States. 

6. Creation in each State, where such does not 
already exist, of a strong forestry department gov- 
erned by a non-political board representative of all 
interests involved. 


Dealing with general principles, applicable to 
the country as a whole, the conference adopted 
the following platform to be presented, as the 
West’s stand, by E. T. Allen, to the second Amer- 
ican Lumber Congress to be held in Chicago next 
week: 

National Policy Advised 


1. Growing future timber crops must be largely, 
tho by no means wholly, a Government and State 
function. Hence both should acquire, by purchase 
and by exchange of stumpage for land, much larger 
areas of suitable permanent forest land than they 
now possess. 


2. For reasons of economy and to insure proper 
care thereof such acquirement should be largely of 
ut-over land. 

3. If private owners refuse either to sell for 
such purpose or to keep in timber crops themselves 
any land competently classified as chiefly suitable 
for forest growing, Government and States should 
have the right to condemn and pay for it. 


4. Provision may well be made to reimburse 
States and counties from the returns from Govern- 
ment acquired land or otherwise for the loss of taxes 
involved. 

5. The Government should lend its sanction and 
assistance to State legislation for forest improve- 
ment, protection and tax reform. 


6. Land classification and studies should be con- 
ducted jointly by industry, Government and States 
to arrive at preliminary knowledge for carrying out 
the foregoing program, including determination of 
the area of permanent forest land required, its geo- 
graphical distribution and its relative State, Federal 
and private suitability for reforestation. 

7. There should be very much more liberal con- 
gressional appropriation for codperation with States 
in fire prevention. 

8. Army facilities, especially aviation, should be 
available for forest protection when this is prac- 
ticable and profitable. 

_ 9. There should be a comprehensive and con- 
sistent policy for the marketing of publicly owned 
timber, with a view to the fullest stabilization of 
lumber prices in the permanent interest of indus- 
try and consumer. 

10. The Forest Service should be the recognized 
leader of public forestry thought and effort thru 
its impartial position and broad educational facili- 
ties, but vested with no regulative power over 
State or private lands not agreed to by their own- 


WEST COAST 


ers for mutual good in the development of the gen- 
eral policy herein suggested. 


11. Private, State and Federal forest agencies 
should codperate in accredited machinery for devel- 
oping and continuing such a policy. 

12. If the American public is to expect earnest, 
wise and successful effort by forest industry to 
perpetuate itself and its resources there must be an 
equally sympathetic and helpful attitude toward 
the industry in every contact with it by the public 
and by all governmental agencies of whatever 
character. A successful forest policy means much 
more than methods of tree growing. It must pro- 
vide confidence and security in every legal and 
commercial phase, to industry and public alike, with 
each scrupulous to refrain from suspicion and in- 
justice. 

The Lumberman’s Responsibility 

The foregoing twelve suggestions refer to a pub- 
lic policy such as may be indicated in broad terms. 
Except by inference it does not deal with the re- 
sponsibilities of lumbermen and timber land own- 
ers. Concerning these the conference declared as 
follows: 

Because of varying conditions they must be deter- 
mined locally and as a rule be the subject of State 
legislation only in which we are consulted. Such 
legislation may properly consider, to the extent 
warranted by the local situation and conforming 


with methods locally applicable, such problems as 
the following: 


1. Organized protection of all forest land, with 
owners, whether private or public, compelled to bear 
their fair share. 


2. Regulations for the prevention and _ control of 
os which bear upon lumbermen as rigidly as upon 
others. 


3. The disposal of lumbering debris. 

_ 4. When necessary and practicable, without in- 
justice, occasional reasonable requirements to en- 
courage restocking, especially when there is recip- 
rocal public concession to be safeguarded. 

It is believed that public spirited lumbermen will 
favor such steps along these lines as are practicable. 
Equally with the public it is argued such lumber- 
men should be protected from the consequences of 
any shortsighted and unrepresentative attitude with- 
in their own industry or elsewhere. With these 
steps and others indicated as proper by the public, 
private participation in better forest practice will 
be very considerable from the beginning and grad- 
ually assume its fair proportion in the program as 
a whole, it is held. 





aad 


Mrs, JEAN B. Stewart, widow of a former lum- 
berman, has deeded to Aberdeen, Wash., thirty-five 
acres of land for public park purposes. The value 
of the land, which is within the city limits, is placed 
at $25,000. Considerations in the deeds are that 


it be named the James Stewart Memorial Park and 
will always be maintained for park purposes. 
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BIG SAW INSTALLATION OCCASION OF BANQUET 


Hoquiam, WasH., April 17.—Celebrating the in- 
stallation at the Coats. Shingle Co.’s mill in this 
city of the two largest circular saws in the world, 
108 inches in diameter, 150 lumber and shingle 
manufacturers of the Pacific Northwest and other 
sections of the country, men interested in the lum- 
ber industry in other directions and their friends, 
were guests of Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), saw 
manufacturers of Philadelphia, Pa., at a reception 
and banquet held in the Hotel Grayport here Satur- 
day evening, April 10. The banquet was one of the 
most elaborate ever given in this section and was 
marked thruout with an elegance and distinctive- 
ness that made it reflect large credit on the Disston 
concern. Every detail in the plan of arrangement 
was novel and interesting. The national colors 
were used with discriminating taste in the decora- 
tion of the banquet room and there was a lavish 
floral display. 

Souvenirs in the form of handsome boxes de- 
signed from woods used by the Disston concern in 
their manufacturing processes were given to the 
guests while each was also given a souvenir nail 
file of the same wood for the wife or sweetheart. 
In addition there was a menu card beautifully em- 
bossed and printed, in the form of a circular saw, 
containing on its pages the menu, the names of 
those who responded to toasts and the subject of 
the toasts. The front page contained the name of 
the Disston concern and also the dedication to the 
Coats Shingle Co. 

With representatives of three film companies 
delegated to secure motion pictures of the saws 
in operation and a notable number of speakers 
listed for the post-prandial talks the function was 
characterized as of more import to the lumber in- 
dustry than many other meetings held in the past 
under the direction of lumber organizations. The 
afternoon was made the occasion of a fine demon- 
stration at the Coats shingle mill where most of 
those who attended the banquet witnessed the 
revolutions of the saws. Their construction was 
suggested by Paul McCane, representative of Henry 
Disston & Sons (Inc.) in the Northwest branch of 


the concern. He was one of the speakers at the 
banquet. 

E. C. Miller, president and principal owner of 
the Grays Harbor Shingle Mill Co., made an excel- 
lent toastmaster. He was introduced by D. W. 
Jenkins, of the Disston concern, who turned the 
gathering over to Mr. Miller. Mr. Miller was quite 
at home in the position, being familiar with the 
peculiarities of most of those present and intro- 
ducing the speakers in a humorous vein. In fact, 
most of the replies to toasts were on the humorous 
order. Mayor Ralph L. Philbrick, of Hoquiam, 
was the first speaker. He responded to the toast, 
‘*What Saws Have Done to Hoquiam,’’ empha- 
sizing the advantage of the sawmill industries and 
the shingle mill industry and other manufactories 
which use saws. 

‘*Seeing the Saws Saw Cedar,’’ was to have 
been responded to by A. F. Coats, of the Coats 
Shingle Co. but his place was taken by J. A. 
Lewis, manager of the company. 

J. 8. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, re- 
sponded to the toast, ‘‘Right Grade Saws Make 
Rite-Grade Shingles.’’ J. W. Clark, editor of 
the Grays Harbor Post, replied to the toast ‘‘ What 
Saws Mean to Grays Harbor.’’ The toast, ‘‘ Ex- 
otic Amphibiousness of Salient Saws,’’ which was 
to have been the theme of Prof. B. L. Grondal, of 
the University of Washington, was responded to 
by Thorpe Babcock. ‘‘Ripping Saws and Inci- 
dental Sawdust’’ was the toast responded to by 
Lloyd Spencer, of the Seattle Engineering School. 
‘* American Saws and Constitutional Decency’’ was 
responded to by John McMaster, of Seattle. 

Roland H. Hartley, candidate for the governor- 
ship of Washington, spoke on the subject of 
‘‘Americanism vs. Radicalism,’’ a theme with 
which he is familiar and which he has made the 
keynote of many previous addresses. 

A Hoquiam quartette furnished music between 
the talks which gave additional pleasure to the 
guests. 

‘“Verbal Slabs, Bark, Knot Holes and Culls,’’ 


which were to have been the subjects for informal 
talks were largely used in the conversational me- 
lange that followed the speeches. 

The following statement printed on the menu 
cards best explains the occasion which brought the 
gathering together and made it one of the notable 
events in the lumber production section of the Pa- 
cific coast: 


The largest saw. Big timber, big production and 
big men—all behind the great organization of the 
Coats Shingle Co.—have been the inspiring factors 
that have caused Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.) to pro- 
duce twe saws, the largest in the world—108 inches 
in diameter. Such tremendous saws demand steel of 
ultra fine quality and skillful workmanship of supe- 
rior order. It is therefore significant that the con- 
struction of these saws was a mere matter of daily 
routine at the famous Disston plant. The surface 
area of one of these saws is just four times as great 
as a 54-inch saw. The rim contains 190 teeth and the 
finished saw weighs 795 pounds. 





RAPID GROWTH OF MEXICAN COMPANY 


Tampico, Mexico, April 17.—The Compania 
Manufacturera y Constructora de Tampico, 8. A., 
which is making extensive enlargements of its 
plant here will change its name on May 1 to the 
Reitan-Power Lumber Co. Its new lumber yard 
is nearing completion. It covers a space of twenty- 
two city lots, on the Panuco River. Construction 
consists of laying out 1,000 cubic meters of shells. 
One kilometer of track for the trucks will be 
marked out and 5,000,000 feet of lumber may be 
placed in the big yard. 

A planing mill, near the sash and door factory, 
is being built which will have a capacity of 40,000 
to 50,000 feet a day. The company has started 
work on a new wharf, 200 feet long, on part of the 
yard bordered by the Panuco. The other side of 
the yard touches upon the railway tracks. 

Peter Reitan, manager of the company, took over 
the sash and door factory one year ago. Now the 
capacity of the factory is being doubled. From its 
original sash and door factory of four years ago 
the company has grown to its present large size. 





SENATE RESOLVES TO SURVEY HOUSING 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—After very little 
debate the Senate on Saturday passed a resolution 
favorably reported by the committee to audit and 
control the contingent expenses of the Senate, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee of five 
senators to make a general investigation of the 
building situation thruout the country. 


The text of the resolution follows: 


WHEREAS, The general construction of houses, manu- 
facturing establishments and buildings necessary for 
the development of the nation’s resources, the produc- 
tion of essential materials, and the amelioration of 
present housing conditions, was curtailed by Federal 
action during the war and is now seriously hampered 
by an unprecedented demand for consumables and lux- 
uries which has diverted capital, labor and materials 
hay nonproductive or nonessential fields; Therefore 
e it 


Resolved, That a committee of five senators, consist- 
ing of three members of the majority party and two 
members of the minority party, appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Senate, is hereby authorized to inquire 
a report to the Senate on or before Dec. 1, 


(a) The existing situation in relation to the general 
construction of houses, manufacturing establishments 
and buildings, and the effect thereof upon other indus- 
tries and upon the public welfare; and 

(b) Such measures as it may deem necessary to 
stimulate and encourage such construction work, to 
encourage popular investment rather than spending, 
to foster private initiative in building, and to insure 
codperation between labor and | cage or corporations 
engaged in transportation, banking, or other business 
necessary to the development of such construction. 

Such committee is hereby authorized during the 
sixty-sixth Congress to sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Congress, at Washington or at any 
other place in the United States, to send for persons, 
books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ 
experts deemed necessary by such committee, a clerk 
and a stenographer to report such hearings as may 
be had in connection with any subject which may be 
before such committee, such stenographet’s service to 
be rendered at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 
page, the expenses involved in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this resolution to be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate. 


Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, interrupted 
Senator Calder, of New York, who presented the 
resolution, to call his attention to the broad scope 
of the resolution and ask whether the idea was in 
the future to exempt bonds from taxation. Senator 
Gronna also called attention to the possibility of a 
food shortage and wanted to know if the New York 
senator did not consider that a more important 
matter for inquiry than the question of housing. 
Senator Calder said the food question was pre- 
eminent, adding that the housing question was 
second in importance. 





Discussing the resolution, Senator Calder said in 
part: 

Mr. President, there is today in the United States a 
shortage of about a million homes. We need invest- 
ment today in building to the extent of at least $4,- 
000,000,000. In every large city in the country there 
is a crying need for homes for people to live in. 

Here in the District of Columbia we passed the Salis- 
bury resolution and the Ball act. In New York State 
and other States the legislatures have enacted laws 
which seek to stop the profiteering landlords, but 
nowhere in the United States has there been anything 
done to bring about a coérdination or coéperation 
among all the elements that have to do with increasing 
building construction. 

have had some experience with this subject. It 
happens to be a profession that I have followed all 
my life. I have had occasion during the last year to 
discuss this question with men who manufacture build- 
ing material, who have to do with transporting, fur- 
nishing fuel for and financing building operations. 

The senator from North Dakota has perhaps in 
mind a ss made by me in a bill recently intro- 
duced in the Senate which would relieve from taxation 
mortgages on real estate and bring about the intro- 
duction of some banking system which would relieve 
the bonds from Federal taxation of banking tmstitu- 
tions where money is loaned for housing purposes only. 

I did not have that particular thing in mind in this 
resolution, but I thought perhaps that the Senate of 
the United States ought to give some consideration to 
this most important subject, except perhaps the pro- 
ducing of food for the people, of any others that come 
before us. 

Clothes wear out, furniture wears out, and food is 
consumed by the people immediately after its produc- 
tion, but houses last for a century, and in these days, 
when prices are at the peak, it is the most hazardous 
business in the country. It is the one big problem 
in the great cities of the country, and it seemed to me, 
in relation to labor, material, and transportation, 
petsees a survey of the whole situation might better 

e made by a committee of this body than by any 
other function of the Government. 

It is in the spirit of —— and coédrdinating of 
all these elements that am bringing forward the 
resolution, and I offered it after conference with men 
of wide experience who are very anxious that some 
effort should be made to relieve the present difficult 
situation. 

I might say to the senator that in this country 
in normal times we construct each year about $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of houses. I think it is the second or 
third largest industry in the United States. 

I_ noticed in this morning’s newspapers a statement 
made before the committee on immigration of the 
House that we were 40 percent short of building labor 
in New York City, and those men urged that we pass 
no more restrictive immigration laws at this time. 
That is a subject the committee might inquire into, 
and the whole matter considered in its bearing on 
these questions. 

I repeat that I am only interested in this subject 
from a constructive standpoint. 

I trust the Senate will bear with me for a moment 
longer. Recently in New York I made inquiry about 
some building projects in which I am interested, and 
found that by purchasing standard plumbing material 
we could save 25 percent in some lines. o having 





all these things in mind, it seemed to me some good 
would surely come from this investigation. 

Now, just one word more. Great Britain during the 
last ten years has found it necessary to go into the 
building of houses itself. It began, first, by loaning 
money to builders and then, second, by subsidizing 
builders to build tenements for people to live in, and 
now the English government is actually in the business 
of building houses itself. I deplore that policy. I 
shall stand against it here with every power I possess. 
It is in the interest of preventing that situation and 
getting everybody interested working together that I 
have brought forward the resolution. 


The senator called attention to the general short- 
age of building materials. 

Senator King, of Utah, was inclined to oppose 
the resolution on the ground its passage would ac- 
complish no useful purpose, but contented himself 
with a brief statement of his views. Reference was 
made to waste and extravagance in the expendi- 
ture of congressional appropriations for housing 
during the war. Senator Calder declared he 
would oppose vigorously any proposal that the Gov- 
ernment build houses. He added: 


If the senator will permit me further, the Federal 
government is responsible largely for the condition 
in which we find ourselves today. During the year 
1917 the Treasury Department advised against building 
construction ; during the year 1918 the War Industries 
Board forbade building construction. The purpose of 
this action was well intended, for it was believed that 
such action would tend to furnish labor and capital 
and material for war purposes. I felt then that it was 
not wise to take such action, that building construc- 
tion was an important and essential business 
should not have been stopped. The Government di- 
verted business from its normal channels, so that —— 
of those who formerly labored in connection wit 
building construction went into other lines. We have 
not yet got back to normal times. It is my optnien 
that possibly as the result of the inquiry which will 
be made, and as a result of the information which 
will be obtained, nationwide in its scope, people may 
be induced to work again in the way they ought to 
work. Ik want to have a real, helpful, constructive 
inquiry that will accomplish the very object for which 
the senator properly preaches on this floor. 





UntiL recently the European press was full of 
notices picturing the absolute economic chaos in 
Russia, but reports to the contrary are now begin- 
ning to appear. A Brussels item states that a 
commission of Belgian and French engineers re- 
ports that the military successes of the Soviet 
Government have extended the latter’s influence 
to the industrial territories of Russia, but that the 
workmen of their own initiative are protecting the 
factories and mines from injury. It is impossible 
to predict, however, when normal conditions will be 
reéstablished. 
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Activities of National Lumber Manufacturers Association 











Industry today is in a whirlpool. The world is 
adrift. Governments made today are unmade tomor- 
row. Nations at peace continue to make war. People 
unable longer to make war find themselves unable to 
live at peace. The irresponsible leadership of selfish 
men imperils liberty. Demogoguery sits in the place 
intended for statesmanship. Misguided men follow 
the soap box and forsake the pulpit. They substitute 
the ouija board for the Bible, and intolerance and 
avarice for the Golden Rule. Truth and principle are 
discarded and fad and opinion are set up in their place. 

Men everywhere seek happiness, peace and plenty. 
Yet in ignorance they would destroy the very springs 
of happiness, the fountains of peace and the sources 
from which plenty comes. Men would be legislated 
into prosperity. Or by revolution they would accom- 
plish, at once, that which may be permanently achieved 
only thru the orderly and gradual evolution of human 
affairs. They are unmindful of the fact that nations, 
like individuals, can not get “something for nothing,” 
that men in the long run get what they want by work- 
ing for it, not by taking it away from somebody else; 
and that man-made statutes can not’ repeal God-made 
laws. 

Picture of World Turmoil 


This is the picture of a world turmoil which is per- 
plexing, but true to fact. This is the reason why 
economic and social conditions are confused; why the 
leadership of ignorant men threatens some nations 
with political disintegration; and why other nations, 
if they are wise will so conduct their economic and 
political affairs as to avoid the pitfalls which have 
engulfed their less fortunate neighbors. The obliga- 
tion is at this time definitely upon us as lumbermen 
and as American citizens to take an inventory of our- 
selves, and of the political and economic situation with 
which we are confronted. An important purpose of 
our being here is to find out where we stand today as 
an industry. Thus only may our action be guided 
by wisdom. 

A brief statement of the activities of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will perhaps serve 
again to lay before you its facilities for- representing 
you in national affairs and in the discharge of the 
obligations to which these conditions have given rise. 
At no time heretofore have the interests, which as 
individuals you have committed to the care of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, been so 
vital or so closely related to the immediate conduct 
of your business. At no time heretofore has the asso- 
ciation had facilities as extensive or perhaps as well 
organized and equipped. At no time has it had a 
greater opportunity to do real service to the lumber 
men of the United States than it has today. In de 
termining the extent to which, with your time, your 
money and your personal confidence, you will permit 
this association to serve your industry, may you 
therefor consider the importance to you of the interests 
which together you have committed to it. 


National Association Activities 


During the last year or more the activities of the 
association have been closely examined to find whether 
there has been in them any departure from the field 
of common interest to lumbermen in all regions. Today 
its activities are strictly confined to five groups which 
are generally recognized as appropriate fields of na- 
tional action. Not a single penny is being devoted to 
“miscellaneous” activities. There are it is true many 
additional oportunities for useful service. Some of 
them would be productive of much benefit. But the 
activities of the association are being confined to 
those which may be conducted on a national scale. It 
is avoiding those fields wherein it can do no more 
than scratch the surface. 

The five general lines of activity are: Trade exten- 
sion ; governmental relations; lumber economics; traf- 
fic and prevention and utilization of waste. 

During 1919 the association spent $138,000 and at 
the close of the year had a balance of over $25,000. 
Receipts from affiliated associations during the year 
were less than $140,000 or at the rate of 1 cent 
a thousand feet on less than 14 billion feet of lumber. 
For 1920 expenditures totalling $215,000 have been 
authorized by the board of directors, so that the asso- 
ciation may meet more adequately the needs of the 
industry for enlarged activity in national affairs. 

The National association has now an employed per- 
sonnel of twenty-four. Four of these are stationed 
in Washington, including counsel and the traffic secre- 
tary. Because of need for more space and a more 
economical arrangement and for the greater conven- 
ience of lumbermen the general offices of the association 
have been recently moved to the McCormick Building on 
Michigan avenue. The activities of the association 
under the new arrangement can now be conducted 
more systematically, more promptly and with greater 
economy of both time and money. 

Routine work has been standardized. The records 
and files have been systematized so that the National 
association may become a more convenient and more 
ready source of general public information concerning 
the lumber industry. This has resulted in marked 
economy and has added much to the convenience of 
those whom the association serves. This brief insight 
into the conduct of routine affairs is given because 
you have asked that the association be operated just 
as any other business institution. It is appropriate 
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therefore that you know the progress made toward 
that end. 


Department of Governmental Relations 


The business of government is the business of indus- 
try. When the expenses of government require more 
than one-fifth of the national income the conduct of 
public business ceases to be of small concern. Indus- 
try is interested, however, not only in the cost of 
government but also in its policies and purposes. To 
the latter phase as well as to the former the lumber 
industry must give continuous and careful considera- 
tion, if it is to serve its own true interests and thus 
contribute to the public welfare. 

There is no agency that so adequately represents 
the interests of lumbermen in national public affairs 
as the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Unity of thought and action is necessary, and the 
placing in the same harness of all the torces of the 
industry having like interests. 

Thru the committee on governmental relations and 
the office of counsel in Washington continuous service 
has been established for keeping the subscribing asso- 
ciations promptly advised of legislation and of gov- 
ernmental action affecting the interests of the lumber 
industry Careful but active and aggressive represen- 
tation on the ground has been thus secured The lumber 
industry is today equipped to do its full share toward 
seeing that representative government is truly repre- 
sentative and that governmental action affecting the 
industry need not be taken without the facts being 
at least available. 

These things are not easily achieved. Only when 
well organized may such effort be effective. With 
the help of retail dealers definite organization among 
lumbermen has been accomplished in thirty-three States. 
With the prospective early addition of individual sub- 
scribers among lumber manufacturers in the eastern 
and northeastern States the voice of the lumber indus- 
try—East, West, North and South—will, thru the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, find uni- 
fied and useful expression. 

This, under the auspices of the committee on gov- 
ernmental relations, has been the first successful effort 
of the lumber industry to effect a definite nation-wide 
organization to represent and seek the protection of 
the industry’s common interests in public and govern- 
mental affairs. 

In the field of public relations, among lumber and 
wood-using industries, the organized leadership of the 
lumber manufacturers is recognized. Great, there- 
fore, is the need of vigilance and perseverance, to the 
end that fact, and not fancy; knowledge, and not 
opinion, may guide the processes of government and 
the public attitude toward the lumber industry. 

Until the Federal tax problem is settled and settled 
right, it will continue to be one of the most important 
specific problems confronting the lumber industry, with 
which the National association will have to deal. 


Bureau of Lumber Economics 


The regular statistical and trade barometer service 
rendered to the members of the affiliated associations 
has been much expanded during the last year. The 
weekly and monthly statistics and charts and the 
printed bulletins and general information circulars are 
increasingly in demand, not only among lumbermen 
but also among banks, iarge industrial and commercial 
corporations, schools and colleges. Here again is a 
useful avenue to a better public understanding of the 
lumber industry and its problems. 

The association’s weekly news service is being widely 
and regularly used by newspapers in larger cities and 
by journals, magazines and professional and trade 
papers which reach a wide and influential reading 
public. 

Of especial and specific advantage to the lumber 
industry during the last year have been the activities 
and accomplishments of the association in securing 
the modification and clarification of the treasury in- 
come tax regulations. Never before has the lumber 
industry had the assurance of intelligent, expert and 
impartial administration of the Federal taxes. Altho 
the revenue law is itself defective and discriminatory, 
there may be satisfaction in having reasonable assur- 
ance that the defects in the law itself will not be 
magnified by faulty or erratic administration. 

The bureau of economics has published and given 
publicity, as widely as its facilities would permit, to 
numerous bulletins and pamphlets. These bulletins 
describe certain economic aspects of the lumber indus- 
try; analyze facts relating to timber ownership and 
forest conservation ; explain important features of the 
Federal revenue laws; and analyze some of the eco- 
nomic effects upon the lumber industry of proposed 
governmental action. These bulletins have been placed 
in the hands of many persons outside the industry 
whose action may thus be guided by a more complete 
knowledge of the facts. 

This is a new activity of the National association. 
But it promises much benefit. It promotes a finer 
public understanding of the lumber industry and its 
processes. Its possibilities for usefulness have, how- 
ever, been barely touched. With the greater facilities 
of the association and the larger opportunity for 
valuable aid to the industry and to the public, plans 
are now under way to increase both the scope and 
the intensity of this service. Without the background 
of advantage afforded by this work in lumber eco- 
nomics, the effort of the National association, intelli- 
gently and effectively, to represent your interests in 
national affairs would be seriously handicapped. 


The full benefits of this work will not be realized 
until the American people have a better understanding 
of the lumber industry. But such better understanding 
with not come to pass until the lumber industry 
devotes less attention to advertising to itself and more 
attention to advertising itself to others. Its future 
security lies not so much in publishing the truth about 
the lumber industry in the busy market places; but 
rather in “letting the facts be known,” at the home 
firesides of the citizenship of America, to the men and 
women who read and think and ‘vote. 


Traffic Department 


The facilities and costs of transportation service 
are today of unusual concern to lumbermen. No other 
industry perhaps is more at the mercy of transporta- 
tion conditions. No other industry is more greatly 
benefited by regular dependable and efficient service or 
more greatly handicapped by irregular and inadequate 
service such as has prevailed during the last year. 

Lumbermen in all regions are directly interested in 
the welfare and efficient operation of the railroads 
and in the conditions and terms upon which they 
perform their transportation service. Within the field 
in which the traffic interests of lumbermen are mutual, 
the National association has an opportunity to render 
a valuable service which no regional association acting 
alone can perform. 

The association must obviously confine its traffic 
activities to those which do not encounter a conflict 
of interest between the regional associations. The 
policy of adherence to the field of common interest in 
traffic matters has been scrupulously observed. The 
National association has necessarily, therefore, been 
compelled to withhold from time to time from several 
of the affiliated associations the facilities of its traffic 
bureau. 

A departure from the policy above outlined would 
alienate from the National association the confidence 
of its subscribing associations without which none 
of its activities can be successfully maintained. The 
obligation upon the National association is unmistak- 
able and it will be rigidly observed. 

It is but fair to state, however, that this obligation 
is not one-sided. The National association is organ- 
ized to render service, not to withhold it. The obliga- 
tion is as clearly upon each affiliated association not 
to oppose action by the National association where 
actually no conflict of interest exists as it is upon the 
association to avoid action where such conflict does 
exist. Each affiliated association will, of course, be 
the exclusive judge of its own interests. Where, how- 
ever, action by the National association solicited by the 
majority of the affiliated associations involves not a 
conflict of interests but rather, an absence of interest 
on the part of the remaining few, the spirit of “give 
and take” may well prevail, so that the association 
may be thus enabled to serve the active interests of 
the majority of its subscribers, from whom there would 
otherwise be withheld the machinery for concerted 
action which has been established in the National asso- 
ciation for their use and benefit. With such an under- 
standing the association will be able consistently to 
render a more valuable traffic service than heretofore. 

The traffic bureau maintained in Washington is fully 
equipped and under most energetic and competent 
management. It has had frequent occasion to serve 
individually the subscribing associations, which thus 
have had thru the National association immediate 
personal representation before the former Railroad 
Administration and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The total cost in 1919 of equipping the traffic office 
in Washington and of maintaining it thruout the year 
was less than $10,000. The possibilities for valuable 
and direct service to lumbermen thru this department 
of the National association have been by no means 
exhausted. If the lumbermen of the United States 
shall, within their own organizations, devise a general 
traffic policy acceptable to themselves, they can in large 
measure determine the conditions and terms of the 
transportation service to be rendered them by the 
railroads. - 

The value to the lumber industry of the traffic service 
offered by the National association is in large measure 
therefore limited only by the extent to which the lum- 
bermen, thru their regional associations, take advan- 
tage of these facilities. 


Trade Extension Department 


Without the technical work which is fundamental to 
successful trade extension effort, the circle of approp- 
priate National activity would not be complete. The 
maintenance of old markets for lumber or the winning 
of new ones is not practicable without exact informa- 
tion concerning the physical qualities of wood and con- 
cerning the manner in which it may be efficiently used. 
It is distinctly important to all lumber manufacturers 
that these facts be made known so that lumber may 
not be deprived of the markets to which it is fairly 
entitled. 

The trade extension work of the National association 
is devoted exclusively to four specific purposes: 

First, by tests and technical investigations, to ascer- 
tain the best standards of wood construction, and the 
ways in which lumber and timbers can be most effi- 
ciently and most safely used ; 

Second, by personal field work and by bulletins, 
technical publications and handbooks, to place this 
information in the hands of engineers, architects, 
contractors, building officials, underwriters and fire 
marshals, and the progressive retail lumber merchants 
of the United States ; 
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Third, by personal field work, supplemented by appro- 
priate literature, to see to it that these facts are 
actually written into the building codes and housing 
ordinances and into the building methods and customs 
of the country. 

Fourth, for the above purposes to secure the alliance 
ot the retail dealers in the effort to widen and safe- 
enard the public use of lumber, by educating the mer- 

hant, and thru him the consumer, in the correct use 
ot the product which he sells, 

Among the recent accomplishments of the engineering 
bureau has been the devising of a method by which 
the fire hazard in heavy timber construction has been 
ubstantially reduced. 

The association building code service will probably, 
within two years, have reached by personal field work 
more than 1,300 cities and towns in the United States, 
including all those having a population in excess of 
5,000. The leading lumber using centers have been 
already covered and many of the smaller cities have 
idopted the standard building ordinance published 

the association. 

The retail service bureau of the National association 
now directly serves approximately 5,000 of the leading 
jumber merchants thruout the Uuited States. 

The National association is no longer engaged in 

miscellaneous” trade extension activities. All of its 
funds and facilities are used exclusively in these ac- 
tivities with which it can cover the entire country. 
The association is now doing no general advertising 
of the merits of lumber to the wood using public. Its 
trade extension work is designed to reach, not the 
onsumers of wood directly, but rather the agencies 
which determine the materials, specifications, engi- 
neering standards and insurance rates on new build- 
ing projects; those agencies which determine the 
building codes and housing ordinances; and finally 
the lumber retailers thru whose influence lumber may 
be maintained as a preferred building material. 

These activities are national in both scope and inter- 
est. They are conducted quietly, systematically and 
without display. The results already achieved should 
be gratifying to all lumbermen and promising of yet 
greater benefits to be derived from the continuation 
of this work without interruption, and with increased 
vigor. Because it is without display it is none the 
less important to the lumber manufacturers who be- 
lieve the markets for their products to be worth 
defending. 


Wood Utilization and Prevention of Waste 


A year ago you organized a committee to consider 
methods of prevention of waste and utilization of the 
byproducts of the logging and milling operations. No 
funds have been available for this work until 1920. 
Specific plans are being formulated which will be later 
presented to you in behalf of the chairman of this 
committee. 

Here is a new field of association activity. It has 
been virtually untouched. But it has promise of great 
benefit to the lumber industry. As the forests become 
scarcer and more valuable, and the competition with 
other commodities becomes more keen, the advantage 
of a finer and more efficient utilization of raw material 
will increase. This is a field in which the lumber 
industry may contribute substantially and to the 
profit both of itself and of the public, to the true 
conservation of natural resources. 


The Forest Problem 

Much has been said during the last year concerning 
the diminishing supply of standing timber and of the 
publie problems to which this situation has given rise. 

It is a fact which requires no argument that the 
United States heretofore has been cutting its forests 
more rapidly than they have been replaced by regrowth. 
fhe problem now is one of adjustment, of securing 
the most efficient balance between utilization and re- 
placement of forests, to the end that the people may 
continue to enjoy the products of the forest, in 
generous quantities, at reasonable cost and from con- 
venient sources of supply. 

This is essentially a problem of national economy. 
And it is appropriate that the lumberman—the present 
owners of much of the nation’s timber lands—should 
.oin heartily and courageously with the agencies of 
the public in the search of a practicable solution. 
‘his is a problem for the whole people, upon whom 

‘marily lies the manifest responsibility for its solu- 
‘on and there will be no promise of permanent or 
nduring achievement until this obligation shall have 

*n definitely accepted by the public and by its 
bosen agencies. 

The lumber industry has offered to the agencies 

the public such facilities as it may have for the 

stermination of a forest policy for this nation, to 

e end that such policy may be wise, practicable 

1d effective. The outstanding need today is for exact 

formation as to the present forest and timber situa- 

n so that fact may replace opinion and the exact 

ath may be known. Assuring progress toward a 

lution of the forest problem can not well be expected 

rh starting point itself shall have been deter- 
rined, 

Provision for a comprehensive survey of the nation’s 

sources in forests and forest lands, by an agency 

f the Government having competent authority, is 

eded. In the absence of such provision the National 

umber Manufacturers’ Association with the limited 

‘cilities at its disposal has undertaken a nation wide 

vestigation of timber resources, the conditions of 

it-over lands, rapidity of natural replacement of tim- 

r and of the probable increase or decline in lumber 

roduction in each region during the next decade. 

his: work has not yet been completed nor have the 
rovisional conclusions, as yet, been published. 


Classification of Memberships 


One year ago you gave your endorsement to the 
organization under the auspices of the National asso- 
“lation, of an American Forest Products Institute 


and you authorized the president to appoint a com- 
mittee from the lumber and wood using industries to 
formulate for it a constitution and bylaws. 

Such an organization would have been instrumental 
in promoting more efficient codrdination of effort among 
industries which have similar trade and civic interests, 
It would have added to the facilities for united action 
by harnessing unused forces and influences within 
these related industries. 

It has become apparent, however, that substantially 
the same facilities and equal advantages may be had 
thru the National association itself without the crea- 
tion of a new organization. This has been accom- 
plished thru the classification of memberships and 
subscriptions, adopted by you on last Oct. 25, making 
available to other related industries services of the 
National association for which they may subscribe. 
Coéperation between lumber and wood using industries 
in matters of trade extension, lumber economics and 
public and governmental relations, is thus made pos- 
sible thru the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, as it would have been thru the proposed 
American Forest Products Institute. Lumber manu- 
facturers and timber owners have now an opportunity, 
much greater than heretofore, to assert among the 
forest industries the enlightened leadership of which 
there is today so great a need. 


The Lumber Investigation 


During the last year the activities of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association have been investi- 
gated by the Federal Trade Commission, pursuant 
to a resolution which recites that the investigation 
is undertaken at the request of the Department of 
Justice. The records and files of the association have 
been promptly placed at the commission’s disposal 
and the investigation completed by the commission’s 
examiners, promptly and in an orderly way. 

Lumbermen, members of the National association, 
know that its affairs have been and are being conducted 
with scrupulous deference to the law. Neither investi- 
gation nor threat of prosecution could increase the 
care or the strictness with which the legality of 
every activity of the association has been scrutinized. 

The National association is in a sense a trustee 
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of the lumbermen of this nation—entrusted with the 
care of common interests; responsible to them for 
the proper discharge in their behalf of obligations 
which they in common owe to the public. It is but 
fair to say therefore that those who are charged 
with the administration of the affairs of the National 
association can not wisely, gracefully, or in good 
conscience, weaken voluntarily the useful services 
which the association is now rendering to the industry 
and to the people. Lawful and beneficial activities 
do not become less lawful or less beneficial merely 
because they are investigated. The association obeys 
the law because it is the law and because it is its duty 
to obey it. 


Acknowledgments to Officers, Members and Staff 

As the association is growing to fuller stature, be- 
fitting its larger opportunity for service, it would be 
unbecoming were generous recognition not given to 
the general counsel and to the other members of the 
staff of the association, for their faithful, intelligent 
and devoted service to this industry. Their ready and 
steadfast allegiance to the purpose to make this asso- 
ciation the prompt, efficient and impartial servant of 
the lumber industry, is a substantial guaranty of yet 
more important and worthy accomplishments in the 
future. 

No acknowledgment, however, would be adequate 
which failed to record publicly the distinguished service 
rendered to the lumber industry by one of its great 
men, whose devotion to the purpose to create here 
an efficient and useful agency for the lumbermen of 
America has been rewarded by this nation wide recog- 
nition as the spokesman of a great industry. The 
lumbermen of this country have honored themselves 
and have honored the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in the presidency of a real patriot, John 
Henry Kirby. 

This is in part a record of accomplishment; in part 
a statement of opportunity. The facilities of the 
National association have been much increased 
during the last year. But its opportunity for 


constructive service has been yet more largely in- 
creased. Economic, social and political conditions 
do not permit this industry, or any other, to ignore 
its industrial conditions and its civic obligations. 
There is but one choice to make: Whether the lumber 
industry of America will be only a bystander and 
watch the developments in social, industrial and gov- 
ernmental affairs; or whether it will itself be an 
active participant, and will help to guide and make 
these developments, to the end that the right of this 
industry to an opportunity to prosper may be safe- 
guarded; that its capacity to contribute to the wealth 
and welfare of the nation may not/ be impaired; and 
that the right of free men to the preservation of the 
institutions of freedom may be everywhere maintained. 

Undying among free men is the love of liberty; and 
the desire for prosperity, happiness and peace. Equal- 
ity of opportunity is the birthright of American citi- 
zens. But the obligations of citizenship are commen- 
surate with its privileges. The “blessings of liberty’” 
are for those who do their full share to safeguard 
to others the rights which they th Ives p . 
to maintain “representative” government that is rep- 
resentative; and to secure in undiminished authority 
the continuance of government that is in truth “of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

This is the obligation of citizenship, which, amidst 
the strictly trade and business problems of today, can 
not wisely be ignored. The business of efficient 
citizenship is as profitable as is the business of efficient 
lumbering. For you as lumbermen either without the 
other is inadequate. May it be true of the lumber 
industry of this nation that it shall be faithful alike 
to these obligations. May this industry in its en- 
lightened self interest, seek to be deserving of the 
prosperity to which it aspires; persevering in its 
search for still greater efficiency ; earnest in its effort 
to perform the highest public service which a great 
manufacturing industry can render—namely, a con- 
tribution to the permanent wealth and welfare of the 
nation. 

With such an ideal before the great industries of 
America may the skies be overcast, not with the shadow 
of the red flag of hatred and despair, but with the 
glory of stars and stripes, the symbol, for a hundred 
years, of courage, hope and opportunity, guiding the 
future as it has guided the past into the pathways 
of prosperity, happiness and peace. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION NOTES 


New Organs, La., April 19.—The Southern 
Pine Association will be represented with an attrac- 
tive exhibit in the Own Your Own Home Exposi- 
tion to be held in the Grand Centra] Palace in New 
York City, May 1 to 8, according to announcement 
of J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the asso- 
ciation. This exhibit will include a complete home 
in miniature, built entirely of southern pine; re- 
volving panels showing the different kinds of wood 
used for flooring, ceiling, siding, molding, lath etc. ; 
panels showing interior trim and finishes of woods; 
colored pictures of model dwellings with blueprints 
of some of the structures and a rack of literature 
published by the association. ; ; 

Representatives of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion at the National Foreign Trade Congress to 
be held in San Francisco May 12 and 15, will be 
R. M. Hallowell, of Elizabeth, La., and J. E. 
Rhodes, secretary-manager of the association. Mr. 
Rhodes has accepted the invitation of the council 
to serve as secretary of the session on ‘‘The Webb 
Law in Operation,’’ which will be held the after- 
noon of May 14. 

The association will be represented at the United 
States Chamber of Commerce gathering in Atlantic 
City April 27 and 28, by John L. Kaul, of Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Charles 8S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo., and 
P. 8. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss. 

Dr. Raphael Zon, of the United States Forest 
Service, representing the committee which will have 
charge of the work for the National Research 
Council of investigating the rate of annual growth 
of various species of southern pines, has arrived in 
New Orleans to begin this work for the Southern 
Pine Association. The association recently ap- 
propriated $10,000 to pay the incidental expenses 
of a codrdinated, scientific study by experts of 
the extent and rapidity of the growth of trees on 
eut-over and forest lands. This work will extend 
over the next two or three years. 

Enlargement of the scope and membership of the 
Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association is 
provided for in the approval recently by the board 
of directors of the Southern Pine Association of 
an amendment to Article 3 of the constitution and 
bylaws of the salesmen’s association. This article 
relates to eligibility for membership in the sales- 
men’s organization and as amended reads as fol- 
lows: 

ELIGIBILITY—Aby person engaged in the sale of 
southern pine shall be eligible to membership in 
this association. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, has requested the subscribers to 
vote by letter ballot upon the proposed changes in 
the phraseology of ‘‘Standard Specifications for 
Soythern Pine Lumber’’ with the understanding 
that their endorsement by 75 percent of the sub- 
scribers will be approved by the directors and 
published in revised grading rules of the associa- 
tion. 
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The Second Annual American Lumber Congress Assembles 
All Branches of Industry to Consider National Problems 


The second American Lwaber Congress and the 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association convened at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, the sessions continuing 
thruout Wednesday and Thursday. Tuesday fore- 
noon was given over to a joint conference of the 
committee on governmental relations and the com- 
mittee on economics; to another conference to con- 
sider the standardization of moldings and forms 
and the standardization of lumber sizes, and to a 
meeting of the committee on nominations and rec- 
ommendations. 

The governmental relations and the economics 
committee conference was held in the English Room 
of the hotel, the meeting being called to order by 
R. B. Goodman, chairman of the committee on 
economics, who, after briefly stating its purpose, 
summoned to the chair Charles S. Keith, chairman 
of the committee on governmental relations. Mr. 
Keith in a short opening talk directed attention 
to some of the important pending questions of the 
public policy, legislation ete. which directly affect 
the lumber industry and on which it was desirable 
that the sentiment of the National association, in 
convention assembled, should later be expressed by 
suitable resolutions; or, in some cases, more definite 
action be taken. These subjects included Federal 
taxation, Senator Capper’s resolution calling on the 
Forest Service for information regarding the timber 
resources of the United States and other pases of 
the lumber industry; the railroad situation, includ- 
ing the propostd advance in freight rates; and the 
erying evil of Federal, State and municipal ex- 
travagance in the appropriation and disbursement 
of public funds. After a thoro discussion of these 
subjects, in which many of those present par- 
ticipated, the Chair appointed a committee, headed 
by A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., to draft a 
resolution, to be presented to the committee on 
resolutions as expressing the sentiment of the gov- 
ernmental relations and economic conference, deal- 
ing with the entire railroad situation. The Chair 
was also instructed to appoint a committee to study 
the subject of Federal taxation in all its aspects 
and to formulate a policy with regard to it for 
the National association. 


Stockholders’ and Directors’ Meetings 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
the annual meeting of the board of directors which 
followed immediately, were held in the Gold Room 
Tuesday afternoon, President John H. Kirby pre- 
siding at both meetings. 

The first business of importance was the presenta- 
tion, by J. E. Graves, of Hosford, Fla., chairman of 
the committee on nominations "and ’recommenda- 
tions, of the report of that committee, making the 
following nominations for directors for the ensuing 
year, all of whom were unanimously elected: 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: R. H. Burn- 
ate, J. H. Bloedel, F. B. Hubbard, A. C. Dixon and 
R. Vinnedge. 

Northern eo € mmoese’ Manufacturers’ As- 
ciation: Goodman and M. P. McCullough. 


Gocierate ph eee p mendes Junius H. Browne, 
ciation: E. H. Cox and W. J. Walke 
Michigan Hardwood Manu ectavers’ Association: 

C. A. Bigelow and W. L. Saunders. 
S. Keith, A. L. Clark, C. E. Mattison, John L. Kaul, 
R. A, Long and F. G. Wisner. 

Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association: J E. Graves 

North Carolina Pine Association: D. O. Anderson 
and Guy I. Buell. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 

Northern Pine —— Association: Edward 
Hines and R. G. Chisholm. 

Western Forestry & Conservation Association: B. T. 
8 — Cypress Manufacturers’ Association: EB. G. 

rtz 

At Large: John W. Blodgett. 

Election of Officers 
with no intermission Chairman Kirby called the 
new board of directors to order. Chairman Graves, 
of the committee on nominations and recommenda- 

President—John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex 

First vice president—John W. Blodgett, “Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Treasurer—R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis. 

Mr. Keith sub the motion being duly seconded, 
that the secretary be instructed to cast the bal- 
inees as read, which was done. Mr. Kirby in a few 
fitting words accepted the honor that had been 
bestowed upon him, saying that he had not thought 


California rte. € Sugar Pine —— Asso- 

Southern Pine Association: John H. Kirby, Charles 
and J. R. Arnold. 

T. A. 
McCann, D. C. Eccles and Huntington Taylor 
en. 

The stockholders’ meeting then adjourned, and 
tions, presented the following nominations: 

Second vice YS. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash. 
lot of the board of directors for each of the nom- 
that he ought to serve again; first, because it was 


not entirely convenient, and, second, that he had 
deemed it too much of a monopoly of the presi- 
dency of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which he regarded as ‘‘the very top- 
notch honor, the blue ribbon of lumberdom,’’ but 
that after having solicited lumbermen all over 
the country to become identified with the regional 
associations he did not feel that he could consis- 
tently decline serving in any relation to which he 
might be called. Ralph H. Burnside, of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., said that the west 
Coast delegates had come ‘‘ primed’’ to reélect Mr. 
Kirby. ‘‘We have learned to love him as we have 
come to know him,’’ said Mr. Burnside, ‘‘and we 
have not found in him any of the yellow for which 
his wood is so well known.’’ 

Chairman Graves then proceeded to read the nom- 
inations for chairmen of the standing committees, 
as follows: 

Governmental relations—Charles 8. 

Trade extension—John W. Blodgett. 

Traffic—Junius H. Browne. 

Economics—R, B. Goodman. 

Utilization and prevention of waste—W. A. Gilchrist. 

Forestry—George S. Long. 

All were unanimously elected. 

Mr. Kirby announced that Mr. Blodgett was in 
a hospital in his home city, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
recovering from an operation for appendicitis, and 
upon motion of J. Ray Arnold the secretary was in- 
structed to prepare and send to Mr. Blodgett a 
telegram expressing the sympathy of his fellow 
lumbermen. 

Chairman Graves then presented the further rec- 
ommendations of his committee that the directors 
request the affiliated regional associations to pay 


Keith. 





JOHN H. KIRBY, HOUSTON, TEX., 
Reélected President 


their assessments promptly when due, and that 
adequate provision be made for increasing the 
publicity service of the National association. The 
first recommendation was endorsed by a unanimous 
vote, and the second was, also unanimously, referred 
to the executive committee for action. 

Referring to the committee on forestry, Mr. 
Keith said: ‘‘I think this committee promises, at 
this time, to be one of the most important we have. 
I am under the impression that the question of con- 
servation will perhaps be one of the vital issues 
before us in the coming election, in the platform 
of one if not both of the parties.’’ Attorney L. C. 
Boyle shared Mr. Keith’s opinion of the importance 
of the work before the committee, saying that he 
thought it should go to Washington at an early 
date to confer with the Forest Service upon the 
Capper resolution. Mr. Boyle said that he was cer- 
tain that the Forest Service would welcome such an 
approach from the National association, that it 
would be glad to have the committee confer with it 
and reason matters out, and that now was the 
psychological moment for this to be done. At the 
request of President Kirby, Secretary Compton 
read the names of the members of the forestry com- 
mittees, and the associations they represent, as fol- 
lows: Western Pine, D. C. Eccles; West Coast, 
George A. Long; North Carolina Pine, J. I. Camp; 
Western Forestry, E. T. Allen; Southern Pine, 
John L. Kaul; California Redwood, Junius H. 
Browne; Northern Hemlock, A. L. Osborn; North- 
ern Pine, A. W. Clapp; California Pine, R. E. 
Danaher; Michigan Hardwood, W. L. Saunders; 


Georgia-Florida, M. J. Scanlon; Southern Cypress, 
H. B. Hewes. 

After some discussion a motion prevailed naming 
Mr. Osborn as vice chairman of the forestry com- 
mittee and requesting the committee to appoint 
immediately an executive committee of five, of 
which the chairman and vice chairman shall be 
members. 

President Kirby announced that the association 
had been urged to send a representative to the 
International Trade Conference to be held in Paris, 
beginning June 21. Mr. Keith moved that the 
president and executive committee appoint a repre- 
sentative properly to represent American lumber 
interests at Paris, and that his expenses be de- 
frayed by the association, as well as the expenses 
of his wife if he cares to take her with him. The 
motion was duly seconded, and prevailed without a 
dissenting vote. 

Mr. Keith then reported the proceedings of the 
joint conference that had been held in the fore- 
noon by the governmental relations committee and 
the economics committee, referred to at the begin- 
ning of this report. 


Welfare Fund Goes Back to Donors 


A. L. Osborn, chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed at the last annual to administer the Sol- 
diers’ Welfare Fund, reported a balance on hand 
of $56,658.24. He said. that only three applica- 
tions for relief had been received since last Septem- 
ber, and of those only one had been passed by the 
committee as entitled to benefit from the fund, ¥§150 
having been paid to said applicant. It was felt by 
the committee to be unlikely that any further appli- 
cations of such character as to warrant favorable 
action would be made, and the committee accord- 
ingly recommended that the fund be returned to the 
contributors, pro rata as their interest may appear, 
and requested authority to act accordingly. After 
some discussion, and favorable comments as to 
the efficiency of a chairman and committee which 
had so carefully guarded its trust that the amount 
now on hand, including interest, is actually con- 
siderably larger than the sum total of the contri- 
butions received, it was voted to accept the recom- 
mendation of the committee and authorize the return 
of the money ‘to the donors. 

The list of donors and the amounts contributed 
by each are as follows: 
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The chairman said that the association was en- 
titled to send ten delegates to the meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States to be 
held at Atlantic City next week, but up to this time 
only five had signified their intention of attending 
and received credentials. The five are: Charles 
8. Keith, John L. Kaul, D. O. Anderson, R. W. 
Vinnedge and B. A. Gardiner. Mr. Kirby said that 
the secretary would be glad to issue credentials to 
any other lumbermen who might be able to attend, 
up to the number allowed. 
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THE DINNER TO RETAIL EXECUTIVES 


The complimentary dinner given by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
the presidents and secretaries of retail associa- 
tions was one of the most delightful features of 
the convention. Around the bountifully spread 
board in the French Room at the Congress Hotel 
was assembled one of the largest and most rep- 
resentative gatherings of retail association offi- 
cials brought together in recent years. Ralph 8. 
Hinman, the retail service representative of the 
National, was host and performed the pleasant 
duties falling to his lot in a way that showed he 
was the right man in the right place. 

When the ‘‘eats’’ had been properly stowed 
away, Mr. Hinman felicitously introduced 
‘‘Jim’’? Moorehead as the toastmaster. In ac- 
cepting, Mr. Moorehead said it placed an addi- 
tional burden on him, as he had made no prepara- 
tion himself and had no list of speakers slated 
to regale the guests with stories of more or less 
ancient vintage, but he added that there never 
was a time when a group of secretaries couldn’t 
find something to talk about, and that he didn’t 
expect any great difficulty about making the 
evening pass pleasantly and profitably. He then 
asked Mr. Isherwood, the predecessor of Mr. Hin- 
man, to open the ball. Mr. Isherwood assured the 
guests that in Mr. Hinman he had a successor in 
every way worthy of their confidence and co- 
operation and urged that the secretaries make 
known to the members of the various associations 
the advantages to be gained from close codpera- 
tion with the various departments of the Na- 
tional, especially the retail service department. 

The balance of the meeting justified Toastmas- 
ter Moorehead’s opinion, as every president and 
secretary present, without any urging from the 
toastmaster, found himself impelled to make a 
speech. Association aetivity was discussed from 
various angles and all reported marked increase 
of interest in association work. The discussion 
then turned to the various home building proj- 
ects. The most illuminating remarks were made 
by Secretary Root, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana, and Secretary O’Brien, 
of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. Both 
laid emphasis on the necessity of stimulating in 
the younger generation the desire to possess a 
home. President Barney, of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, told of the very 
successful home building campaign put on in his 
home town of Albion. The success of the func- 
tion proved once more that a fixed program is not 
needed to make a group of men interested in the 
business in which they are engaged use the time 
at their disposal in a way that is stimulating and 
inspiring to each one. 


FORESTERS ALSO BANQUET 


On Tuesday evening the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association gave two dinners, 
one being complimentary to the secretaries and 
officers of retail associations and the other in 
honor of foresters and secretaries of manufac- 
turers’ associations. At both dinners a most en- 
joyable evening was passed. The retailers 
swapped ideas and opinions and while no formal 
speeches were made conditions generally were 
given a thoro going over as reported above. 

At the dinner attended by the foresters the 
Forest Service and the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation were well represented and there were a 
number of secretaries of manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations present. There was a free interchange 
of ideas on a national forestry policy. It was 
evident from opinions expressed that the realiza- 
tion is growing that in order successfully to pro- 
mote a national forest policy all interests must 
codperate in a constructive spirit. It was. finally 
decided that the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association should later issue a call to 
the forest products industries and owners of tim- 
ber lands to meet and consider a national forest 
policy. The meeting to be called is not to be 
dominated by any one interest, but is simply to 
bring about a complete interchange of ideas be- 
tween the different interests and to help bring 
about clarifieation of aims and purposes of all 
those who seek a national forest policy. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 


When President Kirby called the congress to 
order Wednesday morning the room in which the 
meeting was held was soon filled and every seat 
was occupied; and the peroration of the presi- 
dent, followed by the inspiring address of Simeon 
D, Fess, congressman from Ohio, stirred the au- 
dience to the highest pitch of patriotic enthusi- 
asm, 

Before making his address, President Kirby 
appointed the following committee on resolutions: 
T. McCann, Bend, Ore., president Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, chairman; R. 
M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, La., vice president 
Southern Pine Association; Guy Buell, Spring 
Hope, N. C., viee president North Carolina Pine 
Association; H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, La., vice 





president Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; R. W. Vinnedge, Edgewick, Wash., presi- 
dent West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; M. 
P. McCullough, Schofield, Wis., president North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; A. C. Johnson, Dubuque, Iowa, repre- 
senting Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association; 
and J. J. Comerford, Detroit, Mich., president 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

In opening his address President Kirby said 
that the lumber industry is but just assuming the 
leadership among American industries to which 
it is entitled. .For a generation, he said, the in- 
dustry had been groping in the wilderness, un- 
certainly, distrustful of itself and misunderstood 
by the public which did not know its problems. 
Gradually, however, the industry has discovered 
a common consciousness, has developed a soli- 
darity of purpose and has come to a recognition 
of common interests which have enabled it to 
stand before the public and say ‘‘ We are ready; 
aye, we are prepared to do our full share toward 
the preservation of our industry and of the free 
institutions of our country.’’ 

The meeting was being held, he said, under the 
auspices of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which with the support given it 
had achieved a ‘‘distinguished position of ac- 


cepted leadership among lumber and wood using ‘ 


industries.’’ Continuing, the president declared 
his belief that the situation — constitutes a 
challenge to lumbermen to prove their title to the 
privileges and opportunities of free men which 
they now enjoy and ‘‘of which misguided men 
are seeking to deprive us and our fellow country- 
men.’? 

The speaker then referred briefly to the efforts 
made to secure a secretary-manager, the choice 
finally falling upon Dr. Wilson Compton; who, 
he said, brought to bear broad vision and high 
capacity in working out the industry’s problems, 
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elevating its standards and directing its activi- 
ties. 

Turning then to the activities of the various 
branches of the association, Mr. Kirby declared 
that the public relations branch is now so organ- 
ized as to function quickly and to afford an easy 
expression of the collective voice of the industry 
on matters of common interest. Referring to the 
association’s activities in developing machinery 
for securing and analyzing economic facts of the 
industry, he said it was one of the most im- 
portant achievements that had been recorded. 
The association can not, he insisted, speak for the 
industry until it can speak intelligently about 
the industry. The work of the bureau of eco- 
nomics, he said, had been one of the most con- 
structive accomplishments in which lumbermen 
have participated. ¢ 

Touching upon the various proposals for a na- 
tional lumber policy, President Kirby said: ‘‘ As 
soon as those whovare constituted to advise and 
guide us in this matter will lay before the lum- 
bermen of this country a sound and a practicable 
plan, based upon fact and not upon opinion or 
guess, the response of the lumbermen will be no 
less generous than it has ever been when a real 
public need has been involved.’’ 

Commenting upon the trade extension activi- 
ties of the organization, the speaker said the 
industry can not hold its markets unless it inter- 
ests itself in the ways in which lumber is dis- 
tributed to the consumer and used by him. The 
association in codperation with various labora- 
tories and Governmental service is doing funda- 
mental research work designed to bring about 
the best standards of wood construction and to 





secure their general tecognition and use. Also 
the association is doing a worth while work of 
recognized valueito 5000 progressive retail lum- 
ber dealers of the United States. 

On the score of wood utilization and prevention 
of waste he said the association has made prom- 
ising progress, which would have interesting 
illustration during the course of the congress. 
The traffic department also, he said, has been so 
developed that the industry can determine largely 
the conditions and eharacter of the transporta- 
tion service rendered it by the carriers. 

In short President Kirby said the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is a real 
business institution capable of effectively repre- 
senting the industry in the field of activity and 
with respect to those common interests which 
have been committed to its keeping. Its useful- 
ness will be limited only by the extent of the 
willingness of lumbermen to permit it to serve 
the industry. In his opinion there is no more con- 
structive work that can be done than that which 
is being done by the National association. 

The secretary-manager, he said, is gradually 
building up the association’s facilities to make 
it a source of reliable information on all phases 
of the lumber industry that affects its public 
status or the public attitude toward it. The 
truth, he said, always prevails in the long run, 
and it is necessary that the facts regarding the 
lumber industry be passed along to the public. 

Fresident Kirby then explained that there had 
been a misconception regarding the relationship 
between the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange, the latter, he 
said, having no connection whatever with the 
former, being an independent organization. 
The exchange is strictly a lumbermen’s concern, 
but is the exclusive agency of its own subscribers. 

The speaker, referring to his New Year’s greet- 
ing (printed on first page of The AMERICAN 
'LUMBERMAN, December 27, 1919) said that what 
he said then had as full application today; for 
there ‘‘never was in this republic, or probably. at 
any time in the history of the world, greater need 
for reflection upon the substance of that New 
Year’s address than now.’’ It is not, he said, 
against the ‘‘red’’ alone that we must organize, 
must contend and direct our efforts; ‘‘ but against 
the uninformed or careless, who make pretense 
to an acceptance of our constitution, those who 
denounce the principles of socialism, yet are 
putting into practice another philosophy of action 
which will have the same effect. When the 
Government owns everything and does every- 
thing, and the citizen owns nothing and does 
nothing, do you think we shall have a happy 
people? And that is what we are drifting into.’’ 

He then referred to the advocacy of nationali- 
zation of railroads and of other industries, which 
he said means the overturning of our constitu- 
tion and the taking away of the inspiration to 
industry and effort that have made the American 
people what they are. 

In closing President Kirby made an appeal for 
cooperation of all citizens, regardless of party: 
‘Let us get together, not as Democrats and Re- 
publicans, or Republicans and Democrats, but let 
us get together as lumbermen, as free American 
citizens, in a determination to maintain at all 
times and at all hazards the liberty which has 
brought us to the proud position we occupy today, 
determined to transmit to our posterity that same 
liberty, unimpaired; let us do that as men and 
citizens, regardless of our political party affilia- 
tions.’’ 

President Kirby then introduced Congressman 
Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio, who, he said, had served 
in Congress eight years, and ‘‘came from the 
lighthouse where they know things.’’ 

The address made by Mr. Fess appears else- 
where in this issue. 

When Mr. Fess had concluded he was greeted 
with rounds of applause, the entire audience ris- 
ing. When quiet had been restored Edward 
Hines, of Chicago, president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., said: 

‘*Personally, I have never listened to 2 more 
intelligent criticism and at the same time more 
constructive suggestions. I would like to pro- 
pose, and offer to do it here, that we pass a reso- 
lution unanimously requesting every member of 
the lumber fraternity to have Congressman Fess’ 
address printed and give a copy to each of his 
employees; and in addition to that have it printed 
in the local papers where the various plants are 
located. Personally, it will afford me great 
pleasure to do that. I offer that as a resolution.’’ 

Charles 8. Keith, Kansas City, Mo., president 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co., seconded the 
motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

After making a few announcements, President 
Kirby called upon -Manager Compton, 
Mg read his report, which appears on pages 70 and 

At the conclusion of Mr. Compton’s report the 
convention was adjourned to 2 p. m. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The Wednesday afternoon session opened with 
the exhibition, under the direction of C. E. Paul, 
construction engineer of the National, of a very 
interesting film photographed for the committee on 
wood utilization and prevention of waste, showing 
the use of the locomotive crane for piling lumber 
at the plant of the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. of 
Florida, Perry, Fla. Mr. Paul said that the de- 
velopment of this apparatus was the result of four 
years of experimentation by the above concern. The 
pictures demonstrated a wonderful saving of labor 
by its use. 

Speaks on ‘‘Making Americans’’ 


President Kirby then introduced Woodworth 
Clum, managing director for Illinois of the United 
Americans, whose subject was ‘‘A Nationwide Un- 
dertaking for Making Americans.’’ Mr. Clum said 
that he felt at home in addressing a body of man- 
ufacturers for he, too, was a manufacturer, being 
engaged in the newest and he believed the most im- 
portant manufacturing enterprise in the history of 
the country, that of manufacturing, or helping to 
manufacture, citizens of a good quality. ‘‘You 
men in the lumber industry,’’ said he, ‘‘do not 
need to be told that there is something the matter 
with America, as the most arrogant of those forces 
that are opposing America has been active in your 
particular industry, more especially in the Pacific 
Northwest.’’ He proceeded as follows in part: 

There met in Washington last December the Inter- 


national Labor Conference, and it i a so 
ealled bill of rights of which one of the chief planks 


was a declaration that the power of the courts to 
pass upon the constitutionality of an enactment of 
a legislature must be taken away. You men who know 
the Constitution of the United States know that by 
that one short step they would abrogate all the rights 
and privileges that have come down to us thru that 
Constitution. It would mean direct government, sim- 
ply by denying to the courts the right to say that an 
impulsive enactment by a legislature is or is not con- 
stitutional. These things are basic. 

We made a great mistake when we accepted without 
analyzing it that wonderful slogan: ‘Make the world 
safe for democracy,’ because it burned into the minds 
of every living American the impression that what 
we have is a democracy; that what we want is a 
democracy ; and that we must make the world safe for 
democracy. Today the radicals who are trying to 
unhorse Americanism are saying that they simply 
demand pure democracy—which is direct government 
by the mob. What we want and must have in America 
is the representative form of government as prescribed 
by our Constitution, under the terms of which our 
country has become great. 


Mr. Clum then described in detail the organiza- 
tion of the United Americans, and how it fune- 
tions thru its various departments, keeping in 
touch with the various racial groups, learning in- 
stantly of all harmful propaganda and agitation 
and providing the means for counteracting their 
influence. The movement had its origin in Chicago 
on June 11, 1919, and is now fully organized in 
eight States. 

President Kirby said that he hoped that the 
lumbermen present would, as soon as they reached 
their homes, write to the national headquarters 
(No. 2 West 43rd street, New York), identifying 
themselves with this movement, the cardinal pur- 
pose of which he defined, quoting from its constitu- 


tion, as follows: ‘‘To preserve the Constitution of 
the United States, with its representative govern. 
ment, and the right of individual possession which 
the Constituion provides; to maintain high stand- 
ards of individual and corporate conduct, and to 
promote the prosperity and progress of all the 
American people.’’ Mr. Kirby mentioned, inci- 
dentally, that R. A. Long is a vice president, and 
that he himself is national committeeman from 
Texas. ‘‘To me,’’ said Mr. Kirby, ‘‘this is the 
best piece of work in this crucial period of our 
history that has been proposed by any man or set 
of men.’’? He went on to say that the organization 
is supported and the work carried on by voluntary 
contributions: Foundation memberships costing 
$100 a year; sustaining memberships $5 a year, 
and regular memberships $1 a year. 


‘*Government’’ Is Manufacturer’s Theme 


The president then introduced ‘‘our own Charley 
Keith,’’ whose closely reasoned and masterly aid- 
dress dealing with the problems and dangers in- 
herent in the present situation, as related to gov- 
ernment, industry and finance, was listened to with 
rapt attention. His subject was ‘‘The Original 
Functions of Government,’’ and the speech dealt 
in a broad and statesmanlike manner with the 
various problems that confront us asa nation. Like 
several other of the leading speakers of the con- 
vention he sounded the keynote: ‘‘Back to the 
Constitution,’’ in no uncertain tone. 


‘ ow is Mr, Keith’s address, practically iz 
ull: 





The Original Functions of Government 


What I am going to say to you today may or may 
not receive your endorsement. I do not bid for it. 
What I am going to say represents my own thoughts 
and whatever other merit they may have they will at 
least have the merit of being a frank and honest 
expression of my own conclusions. The time is here 
when every American must recognize the duties of his 
citizenship and study the problem before us and fear- 
lessly express his opinions. While you may not agree 
with me and may even criticise me for giving birth 
to these thoughts I beg your indulgence and I ask 
for your consideration. 

Last year I made certain recommendations to you 
for consideration, and they were, to-wit: That we 
should seek— 


(1) A revision of the antitrust statutes. 

(2) A revision of our shipping laws to encourage a 
national inarine privately owned. 

(3) Return of the railroads to their owners. 

(4) A national organization to export our product 
under the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene Act. 

(5) To give publicity to the economic facts of our 
industry in order that the public might be educated in 
the fundamentals of our business. 

(6) A closer study of human relations to strengthen 
the bonds of sympathy between ourselves and our 
men; and, 

(7) A militant crusade to propagate the seeds of 
Christianity from the standpoint of Christian charity 
and to guide the present social unrest into the harbor 
of its ultimate end, Christian contentment. 


Only One Recommendation Partly Accomplished 


These seven recommendations were the things which 
I thought the American people should seek in 1919, 
but of those the return of the railroads to their owner- 
ship for private operation is the only one even partly 
accomplished, while the balance are just as great a 
necessity today as they were a year ago. 

As a result of the action of the meeting last year 
we have sought a better understanding of the economic 
conditions of the industry, so we might eventually be 
able faithfully and correctly to inform the public as to 
the facts of the industry. To this end the department 
of economics has been established. Our efforts as yet 
have been feeble. They will succeed only as we our- 
selves become better informed as to facts, thru a 
better understanding of the need for such information. 
A resolution was adopted by the committee on govern- 
mental relations urging a revision of our antitrust 
laws, as follows: 

WHEREAS, First there has long existed in this 
country the thought that labor should have the right 
to combine to strike in order to better its conditions 
of employment and its compensation therefor; and 

Second, in recognition of this so-called right, the 
Federal Antitrust Act has been amended so as to 
legalize it; and, 

Third, certain rights aré also guaranteed to all 
the people of the United States under the Constitu- 
tion, to-wit, the right to labor without outside dicta- 
tion or interference and in like manner to enjoy the 
fruits of such labor and in general the pursuit of 
happiness; and, 

Fourth, said rights have been invaded by the un- 
restrained exercise of the right to strike by the labor 
organizations until the unrestrained exercise of said 
power now threatens to become competitive and in 
conflict with the power of the nation; and, 

Fifth, said power and said so-called rights have 
been conferred without restriction, and said power 
and said rights have been abused by national strikes 
by a minority of workers, threatening the very life 
of the people thru. famine and exposure to the elements. 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the committee on governmental re- 
lations of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation urge its committeemen to secure the influence 


of the members of their respective associations, and 
other loyal American citizens living in their com- 
munities, to direct the attention of all their senators 
and representatives in the Congress of the United 
States to this situation and request them to bring 
about a revision of those antitrust acts and the enact- 
ment of other acts, to-wit: 

(a) To repeal all acts conferring privileges upon 
special classes so that all classes of citizens be made 
equal in fact before the law; 

(b) That the Federal Antitrust Act prescribe that 
all combinations in restraint of trade which are in- 
jurious to the public good to be unlawful; 

(c) That said act recognize that while certain com- 
binations might not be injurious to the entire public, 
they might be injurious to individuals whose rights 
should be respected, and that it therefore provide 
that every combination, voluntary or otherwise, shall 
adequately make itself financially responsible for the 
acts of its officers, its agents and its members, and 
place itself in position where it can be made legally 
= actually answerable for all injury caused thereby ; 
and, 

(d) That there be enacted into effective law the 
principles of arbitration. 

Has Received General Approval 

This matter has received the support of practically 
all of the associations within our industry. It has 
been approved by thirty-two out of forty-eight prin- 
cipal chambers of commerce in the United States, and 
many of them have in turn taken it up with the local 
chambers within their respective States and secured 
their action. Today it stands as a matter to be con- 
sidered at the annual meeting of the national Chamber 
of Commerce next week at Atlantic City, and if 
approved by that meeting it will be placed in referen- 
dum form to be submitted to the various chambers of 
commerce and industrial associations for a vote. If 
successful it will be urged upon Congress by the 
chamber. 

Correct Understanding of Timber Situation 

We have tried to develop a more correct understand- 
ing of our timber situation so as to meet the problem 
of a national forestry policy. There has been a close 
and careful study made of the timber and production 
situation in the South and West. Later these figures 
will be available. Much work on these matters is still 
before us and it will be successful only in the degree 
of assistance received from the industry itself and 
from the public. There will be established, in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, with the 
reorganization of the chamber, departmentalizing the 
various business interests of our country, a depart- 
ment of primary production, including only natural 
resource production. This will give those industries 
engaged in production of natural resources who have 
kindred interests a department in the national cham- 
ber, with representation on its board of directors. 
This will provide a forum in which matters of common 
interest can be discussed and by which recommenda- 
tions can be made to the board of directors of the 
national chamber for national action. All of these 
things are in the process of formulation, but the 
things I want to discuss with you today are not the 
things of selfish interest, but only those things which 
are of national importance. 

The drift of government for several years has in my 
opinion been away from the fundamental principles 
that ‘we have always believed in and upon which 
our Government was founded, to those theories of 
government which are socialistic in their tendencies. 
This condition has been induced by reason of an 
organized minority in this country frightening the 
representatives of the people with their displeasure 
if they did not respond to their wishes. A recent 
dispatch from Washington indicated the appointment 
of 50,000 committees, of three men each, by the 
American Federation of Labor, for the purpose of 
canvassing and influencing the coming elections. This 


means an expenditure on the part of this organization 
of not less than three-quarters of a million dollars 
per day during the period preceding election. It is 
their express and avowed intention to secure a plank 
providing for nationalization, in the platform of one 
of the political parties, if not in both. We are not 
sufficiently alive to the situation to realize what is 
transpiring. I shall try to illustrate to you some of 
the tendencies of government by reciting some of 
the policies which are being advocated. 


Should Overcome These Tendencies 

My friends, we should use every method which 
honest men and honorable gentlemen can to overcouie 
these tendencies. We should do so to preserve our 
institutions and principles of government so that this 
country may endure. Our effort should be directed 
toward securing proper planks in the platforms of 
both parties. But support should be given that party 
which stands for soundest government. 

Let us review the question of the railroads of the 
United States, as this is one of the most important 
issues confronting us, and one which is far from 
being settled. The railroads of the United States are 
as important to commerce and the well-being of the 
people of this country as blood is to the human system. 
We have been experimenting for more than twenty 
years with these properties until today they are in 
a position where they are inadequate for the necessi- 
ties of our commerce. We have experimented in 
regulating them and we have tried governmental opera- 
tion. Neither of them has been successful. In regu- 
lation, they have been regulated by men who were 
exposed to political influences. Under governmental 
operation wages have been inordinately increased, 
while rates have been inadequate and general funds 
of the Government have been drafted for hundreds of 
millions upon hundreds of millions of dollars to meet 
the resulting deficit. Party politics have been in- 
dulged in when providing policies for operating ‘he 
roads. The roads have now been returned to their 
owners with some sort of guaranty of return on invest- 
ment, and the properties have been loaded with condi- 
tions of wages and employment to such an extent 
that there is great doubt as to the possibility of tlecir 
ever overcoming these conditions. 

Rate Increase Necessary to Give Adequate Return 

I recently saw some figures on the increases iD 
rates necessary to give a return of 6 percent on the 
investment to a group of twenty-five roads, whic» it 
is proposed to consolidate, and the average increase 
to provide a 6 percent return on these properties was 
31 percent, with a range of 7 percent to 196 percent. 
It is hard to imagine that the condition of our trans- 
portation system could be such as to require aD 
increase in rates of 196 percent in order to provide 
adequate facilities and make a return of 6 percent 
on the investment. However, with every increase iD 
rates that has been granted, or which is in the prospect 
of making, labor has carefully analyzed the incr-ase 
and demanded wage increases to absorb all the rate 
increases. The Government, in order to avoid a cessa- 
tion of commerce, has yielded to labor’s demands, nd 
with the granting of each increase, new demands 
have been enunciated. Today we have a railroad 
strike in this country. They say it is not a strike, 
that it is unauthorized, but at the same time trans 
portation is crippled and famine and unemployment 
stalk thruout the land. It is the exercise of a power 
which has been judicially and legislatively granted 
to men to conspire together to exercise an undoubted 
individual right in a collective manner. The right 
to strike is not an inherent one, but exists only because 
it has been granted thru legislative enactment and 
judicial decision. It is fundamentally opposed to 


public policy, and to the individual’s rights. 
What are you going to do with this problem? Our 
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railroads can not function under a continuation of 
these conditions. Labor says nationalization of the 
-oands is the solution. “Give us the management. 
“perate them in our interest and they will be suc- 
cessful.” If this is true, will somebody please tell 
me how? Those who receive a service should pay for 
it: but more voters ride on and use the railroads than 
ney taxes. Let the prosperous pay by increasing the 
income taxes; by placing upon the public a consump- 
tion tax, and a small increase in transportation rates. 
This condition is going to get gradually worse until 
we meet the situation and courageously handle it. 
The Merchant Marine Question 

Let us consider the merchant marine: It is esti- 
mated that the United States now has 16,051,000 gross 
tons of shipping, as against Great Britain’s 18,607,000 
sross tons. The operation of Great Britain’s merchant 
marine is a private operation, aided and assisted by 
sibsidy. In times of emergency the Government has 
control of the shipping so as to move its troops and 
munitions of war and provision its people and armies. 
In this country we have a merchant marine operated 
by political agency and judging from our recent expe- 
rience with the railroads, where rates and wages were 
increased and facilities were not furnished or ade- 
quately provided, we may expect to have the same 
condition with our shipping. It has been said, whether 
the statement is true or not, that ships have been 
permitted to lie idle when shipping was scarce, and 
the world was crying for our commodities, in order 
to force rates up to a point where a favorable paper 
showing of return might be made. It has been said 
that licenses have been refused independent shipping 
until the owners agreed to put into effect the Shipping 
Roard rates, which were higher than such shipping 
was willing to charter or contract. 

Government Operation Not Feasible 

We should depart, and do so at once, from every 
form of governmental operation. It is beyond the 
reason of men who conceive that adequate ability 
can be provided for Government management and 
operation when compensation is not in proportion to 
responsibility and where neither financial responsibility 
nor incentive to profit rests. 

Profiteering and high cost of living are both terms 
conceived to arouse passion and prejudice. Terms 
seized upon by Socialists to inspire legislation to 
regulate business of this country, even as our trans- 
portation systems and public service corporations have 
been misregulated. There is some theory by which 
learned men conceive the idea that the public has 
some indefinable and intangible proprietary interest 
in the individual’s property, which is a thought con- 
trary to our constitutional rights; an interesting 
theory and one which will be popular among those 
who have not, more than those who have. 

No Such Thing as Profiteering 

Gentlemen, there is, in my conception, no such 
thing as “profiteering.” I am speaking now in general 
terms, and my reasons for this statement are: 

There is great variation in costs of production. 
They are affected by geographical location; class of 
labor employed; climatic, geological and topographical 
conditions. As a result, using the lumber industry 
as an illustration, the production costs range, in the 
South, from $20 to $72 a thousand feet, depending 
upon whether the lumber is produced in the heavily 
wooded districts of Mississippi and Louisiana, or in 
the sparsely timbered districts of the mountain terri- 
tory of the Carolinas and the Virginias. The average 
cost of production of lumber in the South is in the 
neighborhood of $35, which means that the cost of 
producing approximately one-half of the production 
is $35 or less. In other words, one-half of the pro- 
duction is produced at costs ranging from $20 to $35 
i thousand feet, and the balance, at costs ranging 
from $35 to $72 a thousand feet. 

If the requirements of the country are such as to 
femand all of the production, it means that the 
ountry must pay a price which will permit the $72- 
ost mills to operate. In doing this, the $20-cost 
manufacturer might be said to be a “‘profiteer” because 
he would make the difference between his manufactur- 
ing cost and the price paid to permit the $72-cost 
operations to function. 

Fixation of Prices an Expression 

it seems to me that prices are the results of economic 
necessities, and that the fixation of prices by any 
<roup of men is simply an expression, by that group 
f men, as to what they think is necessary to take 
cure of the public’s requirements. I believe the college 
professor is in no better position, if as good a one, 

fix prices than the consumer who knows the 
igencies of his own requirements. 

There are those who will challenge the conclusion, 
wit, that there is no such thing as profiteering. 
Put, regardless of whether they do or whether they 
0 not, the fact still remains an economic truth. No 
‘fort on the part of the Government to control prices 
.Ttificially has ever or will ever succeed in its pur- 
oses. The artificial prices placed upon lumber during 
‘he war restricted production and when the control 

Ss Temoved, public necessities fixed the prices of 
umber. Lumber advanced much more than it would 

ive otherwise done. The efforts of the British 
sovernment to maintain rates of exchange by agree- 
‘nent with the American Government, the British 

‘xpayers paying the natural difference, when removed, 
resulted in a materially lower gravitation in the dis- 

‘ragement of exchange than would otherwise have 

curred. Emperor Diocletian, in the year 300, by 
mperial edict, fixed the prices of more than 1,000 

mmodities of common consumption, including labor, 
and fixed in the edict the penalty of death for the 
iolation thereof. Regardless of the executions, eco- 
nomic laws prevailed and the edict was revoked. It 
was tried again in the reign of Emperor Julian, sixty 
years later, and again in Great Britain during the 
he of Queen Blizabeth, with the same results. 
rices are the results of economic conditions and are 


the expression of the relation of commodities to the 
medium of exchange. 


What Business Should Be Regulated? 

A few days ago I received a questionnaire from one 
of the great political parties, touching the problem 
of regulation of commerce and industry. I have been 
studying this document with the view of trying to 
formulate my thought as to what the public interest 
requires. I ask you gentlemen, what class of busi- 
ness should be subject to regulation? My own 
answer is that no class of business should be 
subject to regulation, in the sense that the railroads 
were regulated. In this question there are many 
problems involved. I recognize the fact, as all 
men must, that monopoly is a bad thing for the 
public and if it should exist, it must be sub- 
ject to some form of regulation, even as all other 
organizations must when they become so Strong as 
to threaten the rights of others, but, gentlemen, our 
trust laws themselves are responsible for the tendency 
of industry toward monopoly. In the early days of 
judicial interpretation, the marrow construction 
placed upon antitrust laws was that any combination 
in restraint of trade was unlawful, regardless of 
whether it was a reasonable restraint or otherwise, 
which made it frequently necessary for men to pre- 
serve their property, in periods of depression, by 
consolidating their businesses. This condition was the 
cause of the formation of such corporations as the 
United States Steel Corporation, the American Can 
Co., and others. The direct result was a tendency 
toward monopoly. We now seek legislation to meet 
the situation developed by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Steel Corporation case to the 
effect that the size of the aggregation or corporation 
was not in itself a restraint of trade under the law. 
We seek legislation to regulate these institutions as 
they can not be reached with the present law. We 
seek it to prevent injury to the public. It is my 
opinion that the antitrust statutes, should be revised 
so as to make unlawful only such combinations as 
are, in fact, injurious to the public. Mere restraint 
itself should not be unlawful; only those restraints 
which are injurious to the public should be unlawful. 
The measure of restraint and not the restraint should 
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be the test of legality. The measure of injury should 
be determined by the Federal courts and by no other 
agency. All regulation that would be necessary should 
be by statutory enactment, supplemented by judicial 
decisions. The interest of the public would be safely 
left to the judicial branch of our Government. 


Conservation of Natural Resources 

This subject has become a matter of national inter- 
est and importance. The manufacturer of lumber and 
the producers of other raw materials from natural 
resources are earnestly in favor of the proper kind 
of conservation methods. There may be, and there is, 
an honest divergence of opinion between autherities 
relating to this subject. The same forces that, 
fifteen years ago, convinced the public that there was 
a great shortage of timber in the United States; that 
in a very few years the country would be deforested ; 
that mineral resources were being exhausted more 
rapidly than they should be because of waste and con- 
sumption ; that some conservative method of produc- 
tion should be maintained that stimulated the pur- 
chase of timber in the South by lumbermen who they 
convicted of the rapid denuding of forests, to fortify 
their production, and by other lumbermen for specu- 
lative purposes; stimulated production of lumber be- 
yond the nation’s requirements, in order to meet in- 
terest charges and other obligations, causing over- 
production of lumber, and resulting in a waste of 
timber resources, equal in the last ten years to five 
years’ production; and who caused a withdrawal of 
Government mineral lands from lease, resulting in 
the necessity of importation of Japanese coal to 
Alaska to keep the 75,000 American citizens in that 
territory warm, in face of the countless billions of 
tons of unmined coal in that territory, are again 
becoming active to force their theories of conserva- 
tion on the American people. 

Old Propaganda Being Revived 

A recent questionnaire from one of the great na- 

tional political parties which I have, makes the same 


kind of rash statements as were contained in their 
former propaganda, to-wit: 

Wasteful methods of mining and producing pre- 
vail on private land * * * there has been no 
effort as yet, other than educational, to conserve these 
rivately-owned resources. Oil and gas may not last 
n this country in abundance more than twenty-five 
years. Our best coal will be mined in less than one 
hundred years. 


This same questionnaire says: 


Our most pressing conservation question relates to 
our forests. * * * Ninety-seven percent of our 
lumber is cut from privately-owned land. Private 
owners of commercial timber land regularly ignore 
conservation Wey ny and — thereby reduced 
more than 100,000,000 acres capable of growing tim- 
ber to desolate, unproductive wastes, barren of trees, 
and worthless for any other purpose. They neither 
cut so as to insure reproduction, nor will they assist 


nature by preventing forest fires on cut-over lands. 
* * * We cut annually 100,000,000,000 feet of 
wood. We grow only 35,000,000,000 feet. At this 


rate we shall exhaust the forests of the Pacific slope, 
our one considerable remaining supply, soon, and with 
certainty. It may be they will last forty years; it 
may be seventy-five years. hen the pinch comes, 
neither wood substitutes nor foreign supplies can 
relieve the scarcity at homé. * * * * The prac- 
tice of conservation in lumbering, coupled with the 
prevention of forest fires, will mitigate the coming 
shortage materially and hasten its cure. The grow- 
ing of timber on all land in the United States chiefly 
valuabe for that purpose will in time bring the annual 
growth up to the present annual consumption. 


Mines and Minerals 

In connection with mines and minerals the ques- 
tionnaire says: 

1. Should our Government require from lessees of 
the public non-metallic minerals such methods of min- 
ing and producing as will insure the least waste con- 
sistent with practical production of the oil, gas, coal, 
phosphate, etc.? 

2. Should miners and producers of privately- 
owned non-metallic minerals be required by law to 
practice similar avoidance of waste in production? 

3. Should there be restriction of export of oil, coal, 
phosphates etc., mined or produced in this country 
by lessees from the Government? 

The questionnaire suggests governmental owner- 
ship and regulation in the following question : 

Do you favor government ownership of: 

(a) All or any oil and gas properties? (b) All 
or any coal properties? (c) All or any deposits of 
phosphates and other deposits of minerals which form 
bases for fertilizers? 

The drift of this situation is clearly toward gov- 
ernment ownership and nationalization of industry. 

Relating to timber, the questionnaire says: 

Do you favor laws to insure the lumbering of com- 
mercial timber without waste, the reproduction of 
forests on cut-over land, and the protection of all 
forests from devastation by fire? If so, do you favor 
bringing this about (a) by the nation and the States 
expanding their forest holdings to cover all commer- 
cial timber lands chiefly valuable for forest purposes 
not conservatively protected and managed by private 
owners? (b) By the nation and States holding large 
reserve areas of forest land, and enacting laws re- 
quiring private owners to protect and reforest their 
timberland ? 

We should note at the beginning of the questionnaire 
the national committee has taken the precaution of 
stating to those to whom the questionnaire was sent 
that they are not committed either to the theories of 
these questions, or to incorporating the principles 
therein in the national platform, as it says: 

Nothing in this questionnaire should be construed 
in any way to indicate the views of the committee or 
the subcommittee, the purpose being merely to elicit 
information and to ascertain opinion. 

Leading Questions Suggest Answers 

I mention these matters because I feel, in the 
absence of careful consideration on your part and on 
the part of the public, these questions which are 
leading questions suggesting the answers thereto may 
result in legislative enactment leading eventually to 
confiscation of private property and nationalization 
of industry. Confiscation of private property and 
nationalization of industry should be avoided. They 
are unamerican; they are not even human. This will 
require on your part and on the part of all patriotic 
citizens, organization to overcome by active, ener- 
getic and determined effort all tendencies in that di- 
rection, and to encourage and divert conservation 
inte its proper field of activities, so as to accomplish 
a result necessary and desirable to the public interest, 
without surrendering the constitutional rights and 
personal liberties of the American people. You should 
appoint a committee here today to make a careful 
study, and prepare the answer to this all important 
questionnaire. 

All legislation suggested by social theorists will 
never turn the tides, nor reverse the currents of 
streams, any more than it can the currents of economic 
law. Whenever the prices of lumber will permit such 
reforestation, it will be accomplished. It can only 
be accomplished otherwise, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself does it. That means nationalization 
of industry—means destruction of the initiative of 
the individual and the levelling of all humanity to 
the standard of its least productive members. 


Industrial Relations 


This is a term which has heen coined since the be- 
ginning of the war. It is a newly coined term. It 
has become one of the great issues of the day. In 
common language, it means the relation between 
the employer and employee. Labor is defined to be 
a human product. Why it is any more a human 
product than the production of the farmer, or the 
efforts of the brain-worker, is not explained. On the 
theory that it is a human product and net a com- 
modity, the Clayton Act was passed to exempt labor 
from the effect of our antitrust laws. On this theory 
labor has been permitted an unregulated and uncon- 
trolled exercise of individual rights in a collective 
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manner. Every citizen has the right to labor or not 
to labor as he sees fit, provided he does not become 
a charge upon society. While this is a natural right, 
like many natural individual rights, when exercised 
in a collective way and unrestrained, it becomes a 
menace to society. The exercise of such rights might 
easily enter into the field of conspiracy, wherein the 
interests of the entire public become affected. The 
occasions where the rights of individuals have been 
ruthlessly invaded by reason of the exercise of this 
power are countless. The right to strike, meaning 
thereby the right of any group of individuals to cease 
work, by agreement, is an economic weapon which 
can and has been used not only to invade the rights 
of individuals, but to place the health and happiness 
of the whole commonwealth in jeopardy. Last year, 
in the dead of winter, the right to strike was used as 
an economic weapon, by the United Mine Workers of 
America, an organization representing a small minority 
of the American people, to force the Government to 
compel an increase in wage, during a period of public 
necessity, by starving and freezing the people into 
submission. Such right should be removed, or, at 
least, it should be regulated. It certainly should not 
be encouraged by national statute. These rights have 
been enacted into law thru the legislative and politi- 
cal activities of organized labor. 


What Labor Wants Now 

Do you gentlemen realize what labor now seeks te 
enact into law? I am going to give you a few of 
their purposes. I am not going to dwell on these 
subjects at length, but I want to direct your attention 
to them. They are seeking to have laws enacted to 
have the Government provide technical training of 
men to increase productivity, wages, and increase the 
chance for promotion, without making the work less 
attractive ; to legalize collective bargaining thru trade 
unions, shop committees; welfare work; sick bene- 
fits; unemployment benefits; (how many men would 
work if we had a system of unemployment benefits 7) 
invalidity, retirement and old age benefits, to be ad- 
ministered by the employees or trade union organiza- 
tions, or by joint administration on the part of both 
employers and employees. It is the purpose of organ- 
ized labor to establish sick benefits and have industry 
or the Government pay them. In other words, labor 
would force the issue of State and industrial Socialism. 

With the 50,000 committees, to which I have pre- 
viously referred, composed of 150,000 trained politi- 
cal workers, in operation, sending questionnaires to 
candidates for office, requiring them to state their 
positions in advance of election on legislative matters, 


will the other citizens of our country be given an ade- 
quate hearing and proper consideration? When they 
go before legislatures and Congress they will find the 
people’s representatives pledged to preélection prom- 
ises made to an organized minority of society. How 
are we going to meet this situation? Do you realize, 
in the ranks of trade unionism, they have politics the 
same as we have in municipalities? Candidates for 


labor organization offices make preélection promises 
which they seek to enforce by the use and abuse of 
the economic force of the strike. The candidate who 
makes the most extravagant promises generally re- 
ceives the mest votes. It is then up to him to make 
his promises good. He tries to secure the things he 
has promised, first by negotiation. This he generally 
fails in because there are two sides to every question. 
When he fails to secure them in this way, he seeks 
to secure them thru force. This is the greatest cause 
for industrial unrest, and produces a condition of bad 
blood between the employer and employee. The leader 
is rarely ever of the employer’s force. Generally, he 
is a professional agitator whose livelihood depends 
upon his success in extortion. The only way to settle 
the issue is to require both parties to come into court. 
In other words, compulsory arbitration. When this 
is done, and it can be done by writing into our anti- 
trust acts such a provision, requiring a submission of 
all disputes to arbitration and providing that a re- 
fusal to accept the decision of the court of arbitration 
is an act injurious to the public, the radical and pro- 
fessional labor leader will not be able any longer to 
get results by force. These leaders oppose such arbi- 
tration because it removes from them their stock In 
trade—force. Remove them, and the men will then 
seek the conservative man, of brainpower, who is 
able to present the facts of their needs before the 
court and secure a verdict. 
Greatest Corrective Method 

This is the greatest corrective manner to overcome 
industrial unrest and bring about a better under- 
standing of industrial relations. Remove the incentive 
to conflict and conflict will cease. Men will have the 
opportunity to secure justice from some judicial tribu- 
nal provided for by Congress. It is my present personal 
thought that there should not be permanent tribunals, 
but that the present Federal courts should have the 
power to appoint an umpire in each and every dispute 
arising within their jurisdiction. No Government can 
undertake to provide remedies for all the ills of the 
human flesh ; it can only provide equal opportunity for 
all of its citizens and protection for the individual in 
his inherent human rights and political liberties. I 
know of no reason why this Government should be- 
come a wet nurse for any part of its citizenship. 
Someone has said that the best governed people are 
the least governed, but with all of these tendencies, 
agencies of destruction are seeking to depart from 
the sound principles. The question before us now is 
whether or not we shall return to those policies of 
government which were in effect before the world war, 
or should we continue and extend administrative 
power. This is a matter for us to ponder over. 

Do we realize that during the war specific powers 
were conferred upon the administration to control the 
transportation and distribution of foodstuffs; to fix 
prices; to license importation, exportation, manufac- 
ture, storage and distribution of the necessities of 
life; to operate the railroads; ta contrel cable and 
telegraph lines; to declare embargoes; to determine 


priority of shipments; to lend money to foreign gov- 
ernments; and to enforce prohibition? Now, the 
question is, do we desire a continuation of these con- 
ditions? Are they compatible with free opportunity 
and liberty? Does the continuation and extension of 
this power not mean socialism? Does this not mean 
usurpation of the rights of the States, their police 
powers, and the rights of the individual to the enjoy- 
ment of life and the pursuits of happiness? Will you 
continue them or will you not? Is it your desire that 
we should have a Federal employment bureau? Is it 
proper that we should have the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s inquisitorial powers extended, or even the 
commission’s life continued? Or is it desirable to 
return to a government of law and not a government of 
men? Is it not desirable to return to legislative enact- 
ment and judicial decisions? Do you desire that we 
should have bureaucratic regulation of business, fix- 
ation of prices, control of production, and the fixation 
of wages? Do you believe it is proper that our Gov- 
ernment should enter into a plan to take the tax 
payers’ money and loan it to any one group of citizens 
—take it from us as taxes and loan it to a special 
class? If we grant an extension of such a function, 
which has been provided under the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, why not let the principle apply to all citi- 
zens and put three balls over the Treasury Depart- 
ment? Some members of even our own industry are 
advocating the extension of credit on the part of the 
Government for the purpose of housing. I am op- 
posed to all functions of this kind as a governmental 
policy. It is discriminatory paternalism. 


Labor Could Live on 35 Percent of Payroll 

Gentlemen, today, in order to reduce the high cost 
of living we are hearing advocacy of a plan of defla- 
tion of money and construction of credit. The Federal 
Reserve Board discounts have been increased so as 
to discourage the rediscounting of commercial paper, 
its purpose being to force the improvident citizen 
and unfortunates to sell their stocks on a market 
which may be prepared to take them, in order to 
reduce the high cost of living, and why? My judg- 
ment is, the cost of living is not high to the wage 
earner or to the producer, but it is high only to those 
living from income derived from prewar investments, 
and clerks employed in offices. The latter situation, 
however, is being rapidly corrected. Our trouble is 
more from the cost of high living than from of H. C. L. 
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The real test is a comparison of the present exchange 
value of one day’s wage with other commodities, with 
the exchange value of 1913, or prewar value. Prices, 
upon which we predicate our conclusions as to the 
high cost of living, are the relation of commodities 
to the medium of exchange. The average increase 
in the value of all commodities, according to Brad- 
street’s indices for January, 1920, has been 113 percent, 
as compared with the month of January, 1913. I 
know of no class of labor that is securing less than 
113 percent increase over its prewar compensation 
and most lines of industry are paying their labor 
three or four times as much. Labor is not exhaust- 
ing its earning capacity, and as a result is not efficient. 
Production is declining by reason thereof. My own 
observation has been, where the labor turnover is 
more than 300 percent of the prewar turnover, labor 
is not consuming more than 45 percent of its payroll 
to live, as compared to 54 percent in 1913. If the 
turnover was decreased, the percentage expended for 
living purposes would be less than 45 percent, and I 
believe, not more than 35 percent. I do not think 
the high cost of living means anything more than the 
rise in all commodity values as affected by the expan- 
sion in our medium of exchange; reduction of produc- 
tion due to interruption by war and present labor 
inefficiency ; consumption of supplies without adequate 
production, and war consumption. Commodity values 
have not increased in proportion to what might be 
expected when the relation of supply, demand, produc- 
tion and expansion of currency are considered as a 
whole. 


Deflation Might Further Curtail Foreign Trade 


On the theory that prices are due to inflation of 
credit and currency, is it desirable that there should 
be a forced deflation of currency and a limitation placed 
upon credit? It is desirable to have an immediate 
return to governmental thrift and economy as the 


first step to reduce the high cost of living. In this 
manner the necessity of creating new currency to 
provide for deficits would cease, and the inflation would 
not be further extended. A deflation of our money, 
which is not concomitant with a similar deflation in 
the currencies of other nations, might result in a4 
greater disproportionment in the rates of foreign 
exchange and would cause a reversal of our trade 
balances as foreign production increased, because our 
doors of exportation would be closed to America, as 
the cost of American commodities measured in foreign 
moneys would be so great that no foreign nation 
could buy them; whereas at the same time the doors 
of importation would be open wide, for the reason 
that we could buy with American money the produc- 
tion of foreign nations at prices less than our indus- 
tries could produce it. Consequently, this matter i; 
of such importance that a study of our national needs 
to provide a national policy relating thereto should 
be made by a carefully selected group of the most 
competent economists engaged in finance, commerce 
and industry, rather than by bureaucratic and aca- 
demic agencies. I am not so sure the interest of 
foreign countries will not be best served by a continua- 
tion of the present rates of exchange, or a further 
disparagement of them. At least it would seem that 
any condition which would provide for them a foreign 
market and close to foreign countries their domestic 
markets would eventually work to the best interests 
of their people. Certainly we should not aid in this 
situation. 


Progress Depends on Giving Men Frults of Labor 

Today, we stand upon the threshold of the political 
upheaval which transpires in this country every four 
years—a presidential election. Both parties are now 
seeking advice and counsel on the platforms which 
they should adopt in the furtherance of proper na- 
tional policies. Today we are witnessing a world 
condition wherein we are supposed to be at peace, 
while in fact the world is at war. In this country 
we are constructively at war, but we are in fact at 
peace. Social conditions are upset. Men have lost 
their perspective. Radical labor leaders express the 
decision to obey laws that please them and refuse to 
recognize those they do not like. The right of the 
citizen to the fruits of his labor is under attack, as 
we would deny him the right to dispose of his property 


at will. Nationalization of industry is a form of 
confiscation of property. It is also a form of socialism 
which would destroy the initiative of the citizen. 


Progress and civilization would languish and probably 
die should such an attempt be successful. Such an 
effort will succeed if the organized efforts of organized 
labor to have the Plumb Plan accepted are not over- 
come. Christianity and religion are at stake. Moses 
handed down the commandment of God respecting 
property rights; to-wit, ‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s house; thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
wife, nor his manservant, nor his maidservant, nor 
his ox, nor his ass; nor anything that is thy neigh- 
bor’s.” The divine law recognizes the natural law; 
to-wit, the right of the individual to labor and to enjoy 
the fruits of his labor. It expressly provides that a 
man should not covet the things that are not his. 

During the last year a great fight, inspired by Ameri- 
canism, was made in Congress to preserve the sov- 
ereignty of the United States and prevent the surren- 
der of our nationalism to internationalism. Our 
chief executive has said the Peace Treaty and League 
of Nations were not partisan political issues, but were 
questions of national policy. As a Democrat, I hope 
I am not offending other Democrats by expressing my 
opinion as an American citizen. I concur with our 
chief executive. This is not a partisan issue, but it 
is a national issue. Strong and courageous men haz- 
arded their political future in opposing the adoption 
of the League of Nations. This in the face of strong 
sentiment in this country, born of opposition to war 
and desire for peace. They opposed a measure which 
the public was led to believe would give present 
peace without future wars. 


Must Stick to Principles of Constitution 


Socialism, either national or international, is not 
only incompatible with inherent human rights, esta)- 
lished thru natural laws and recognized by divine wis 
dom, but it is opposed to the rights expressly conferre:! 
by that great bill of human rights—the Constitutio: 
of the United States. “Americanism” has found lody 
ment in the heart of every patriotic American. Th 
crystallization of this sentiment will preserve th- 
Government and perpetuate our national institution-~ 
This sentiment is as strong in this generation as it 
was in the hearts of those who sacrificed themselv:s 
to preserve those ideals in 1860. My progenitor: 
joined the Confederacy to destroy them. I am gla 
they did not succeed, even as they themselves were 
before they passed away. Your fathers and min” 
designed and adopted the Constitution of the Unit 
States. If we depart from the principles of const 
tutional and representative government embodie! 
therein, and enter the field of a direct democracy, th 
days of this nation are numbered. There is no instan 
in history where a direct democracy endured. !% 
has always resulted in anarchy and despotism. A” 
unrestrained and direct democracy is an autocra: 
of the mob. Mobocracy has proven itself more tyra: 
nical than autocracy, in the revolutions of bot" 
France and of Russia. No monarch was ever &° 
tyrannical as the mob. “Ivan the Terrible” was 
tyro compared with Sovietism. The people of Franc: 
suffered more under the autocratic rule of the Con- 
mittee of Public Safety than they ever did under Loui 
XV. There are those who teach the doctrine of direc! 
democracy and would bring this fair land to this 
same predicament. They will suceeed unless we 
return to sound government. They have learn! 
this in Russia at a terrible economic and social cost. 
Russia, even as France, will. emerge from anarchy 
induced by a direct demecracy, toa dictatorship greater 
than its former Government. 
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We desire a continuation and an enforcement of 
American principles—equality, liberty, and free oppor- 
tunity. Our hope is “Americanism,’’ not “Paternal- 


Tells Remedy for Bolshevism 


Introduced by the president as ‘‘an upstanding 
American, a lawyer, author, student of the Consti- 
tution and a_patriot,’’ 
Harry F. Atwood, of 


Chieago, launched into 
n address on ‘‘Our Con- 
stitution, the Antidote 


for Bolshevism,’’ that 
for considerably over an 
hour held the audience 





7 
HARRY F. ATWOOD, 
Of Chicago; Who Delivered 
Impressive Address 
at Convention 





spellbound. ‘‘Brilliant’’ 
is the only word that 
adequately describes Mr. 
Atwood’s speech—but it 
had the brillianecy that 
enlightens, not merely 
dazzles. Vivid word pic- 
tures, flashes of humor, 
and solid wisdom—the fruit of deep research and 
keen analysis—succeeded one another with almost 
bewildering swiftness. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN regrets that space does not permit its publica- 
tion in full, but the following condensation of 
some of the most significant utterances will afford 
those not present.some samples of the treat which 
the convention enjoyed: 

Because we have been so unmindful of history, 
and I think I may say so unpatriotic, as to make 
frequent use of the word ‘‘democracy’’ during 
recent years, it is time that the attention of the 
American people should be called to the fact that 
the men who founded this republic were more fear- 
ful of democracy than they were of autocracy, and 
said so just as clearly as I am speaking now. They 
said that they had founded a republic, and they 
made a very sharp distinction between a republic 
and a democracy. An autocracy is a hereditary 
government, a republic is a representative gov- 
ernment, and a democracy is a direct government; 
and you can find. the source of all your troubles, 
industrial, governmental, social and religious, very 
largely in the one fact that for twenty years we 
have been drifting from representative toward di- 
rect government, and as a result the spirit of mob- 
mindedness has begun to permeate the home, the 
school, the church, and industry. 


Our newspapers have been calling Russia a new 
republic, To speak of Russia as a new republic 
is as illogical and unscientific as to refer to an in- 
sane asylum as @ new university. Russia is not a 
republic, but about as perfect a democracy as 
human genius ean create. James Madison, one of 
the founders of our republic, one hundred and 
thirty years ago wrote these words: ‘‘ Democracies 
have ever been found incompatible with personal 
security and the rights of property, and have in 
general been as short in their lives as they have 
been violent in their deaths.’’ Can you draw a 
better pen picture than that of what Russia is 
today? It seems to me that the men who founded 
this republic were not lying awake nights worry- 
ing about ‘‘making the world safe for democ- 
racy,’’? but were tremendously concerned about 
keeping the world, or at least the United States 
ot America, safe from it. 

{ know that the word ‘‘lumber’’ is a very im- 
portant word with this group of men, as are also 
the words ‘‘home’’ and ‘‘city,’’ but none of these 
words are comparable in importance with the 
word ‘*Constitution’’ in the present condition of 
the country, because, if you do not provide for per- 
petuating the Constitution and carrying out its 
purposes, the better your home the more dangerous 
S your condition; the larger and more prosperous 

ic business the more likely you will be to lose it. 
ii was so in Russia when they began to establish 

lemocracy. 

Ve have invented the foolish word ‘‘bolshe- 

0’? as tho it signified something different. 
‘‘Polshevism’’ means ‘‘the voice of the people,’’ 
aut ‘democracy’? means ‘‘the power of the peo- 
plc.’? They mean the same thing in their deriva- 
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allacies like the initiative and the referendum, 

recall of judges and the recall of judicial de- 
©sions are being heralded as something new. They 
arc as old as Methuselah; they have longer whisk- 
ers than are worn in Russia; they played their part 
in the downfall of Greece and Rome. 

‘I we are not loyal to that anchor of faith that 
has come down to us as a great heritage—and a 
great heritage carries with it great responsibility 
——we shall go the same way as other nations that 


th 





have been without anchor of faith or ark of the 
eovenant. 
Annual Banquet Is Held 


The annual banquet of the National association 
was held in the Gold Room of the hotel Wednesday 
evening. The affair was largely attended, the 
guests including many ladies, and was most en- 
joyable. President Kirby officiated as toastmaster 
in his usual happy manner, and at the close made 
a few impressive remarks along the line of the 
addresses of the day and evening. Dr. Harry 
Scott, of Chicago, entertained with several humor- 
ous stories, and Archibald M. Hall, of Indiana, de- 
livered an address on ‘‘The Greater America.’’ 
Music was furnished by an orchestra and a male 
quartette. 

THURSDAY MORNING 


Immediately upon calling the congress to order 
Wednesday morning, President Kirby introduced 
E. T. Allen, forester, Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, as a man ‘‘ whose services 
to the National have always been 100 percent 
active, and whose loyalty to the organization has 
never been called into question.’’ 

Mr. Allen said he had béen asked to review the 
national forest policy situation, analyzing the 
proposals of the most conspicuous groups now 
advising the country on the subject. It was al- 
most too much to ask, he said, that he be content 
to present the views of others. As a representa- 
tive of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association he had a few ideas to submit; coming 
to the convention as that organization did with 
the backing of some fifteen millions of acres of 
western timber and its owners. 

In his capacity as forester and as a member of 
the committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association he had tried to keep up with 
the many movements looking toward a national 
forest policy. There is not a representative 
group of lumbermen that does not admit that 
something of the kind is necessary unless both 
the industry and the public are to suffer. There 
is little if any feeling that the lumbermen are 
without responsibility in the matter; their only 
fear is that they will be asked to do more than 
they can or should do. In justice too it should 
be said that the disposition of reputable forest 
reformers to impose impossibilities on lumbermen 
is exaggerated. The difficulty appears to be not 
so much disagreement as inability to make each 
other believe that both mean the same thing. 
Both sides agree that whatever is done should be 
practicable, just and economically sound in its 
distribution of responsibility, or it will not suc- 
ceed. 

Nevertheless, there are lumbermen, he said, 
who are intolerant of suggestion, and there are 
foresters who do not understand business neces- 
sity; as well as agitators who use ‘‘natural re- 
sources aS pegs on which to hang political 
cloaks.’’ 


Foresters Do Not Support Radical Plans 


The most radical program, Mr. Allen said, is 
that of the Pinchot-Olmstead group, ‘‘which is 
small but active in propaganda. At present it 
speaks only as a special committee of the Society 
of American Foresters, without the support of 
that society. It is rumored, however, that an 
attempt will be made to have this program recog- 
nized in the platform of one of the candidates 
for the presidency of the United States.’’ 

Charging that the forest industries have taken 
no steps either to put an end to ‘‘ forest devasta- 
tion’’ or to provide for the perpetuation of the 
forests, persistently avoiding ‘‘all responsibility 
for maintaining a dependable supply of forest 
products,’’ they assert that it becomes necessary 
for the public in its own behalf to intervene. 
They therefore argue that codperation is futile, 
that the public must fight the lumber industry; 
and that as the lumbermen are too strong at 
home where they are known the fight must be 
made by Federal regulation. They do not believe 
that torestry is a problem that can be worked 
out locally by codperating agencies, and propose 
instead a supreme commission in Washington, 
consisting of the secretary of agriculture, the 
secretary of labor and the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; which shall have com- 
plete authority to direct the use of private tim- 
ber lands. This commission, Mr. Allen declared, 
it should be noted, ‘‘is wholly political, is to 
operate thru subordinate regional organizations 
of Government foresters, assisted by representa- 
tives of the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Labor.’’ 

Mr. Allen then pointed out the control over 
industry in the way of fixing methods of account- 
ing, and said that if it seems likely that such a 
proposal might not receive serious consideration 
anywhere it may be well to reflect that it may 
be promoted by considerable publicity including 
alleged facts that may afford a handle for local 
agitators to secure a hearing that the plan itself 
would not receive. 


Pulp and Paper Men Tend to Nationalization 

Referring te the published platform of the pulp 
and paper industry as the ‘‘ Nationalization 
theory,’’ Mr. Allen said ‘‘it passes the responsi- 
bility almost wholly to the public.’’ Mr. Allen 
then discussed the main features of the forestry 
policy proposed by the pulp and paper industry, 
the program of which has already been published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. While all its ad- 
herents may not admit that nationalization of 
the forest is their aim, yet the plan tends in that 
direction. 

Between the two programs just considered is 
the one one which Mr. Allen termed the ‘‘ Graves 
Program of Distribution,’’ which he~- described 
as a national policy in that it covers the entire 
country, but is less a Federal policy. The plan, 
he said, ‘‘is essentially one of distributing the 
responsibility, of give and take, and above all 
recognizing that varying conditions make per- 
manent rules by central authority wholly im- 
practicable.’’ The position held by Col. Graves 
and Col. Greeley is, he said, that forest repro- 
duction is essential, but methods must be local 
and various; ranging all the way from nothing 
but protecting natural reproduction to complete 
replanting where such expense is warranted, as 
for example on an important watershed. Under 
this plan the Government is to help, but is not to 
control. 


Must Choose One of Two Principles 


There are other proposals, Mr. Allen said, ‘‘ but 
these principles, with some variations or com- 
binations, are presumably the chief alternatives 
between which we must choose: Nationalization, 
private effort under public compulsion; or codop- 
eration seeking to share the responsibility fairly 
between the public and the lumbermen under 
plans made in conjunction by representatives of 
both.’? To any who might say that it is un- 
necessary to choose either, Mr. Allen offered the 
warning that resistance or drifting will not 
serve. The public will not lack for convincers 
that it must safeguard its interest in forest and 
stream. If lumbermen refuse interest or respon- 
sibility, ‘‘the public will assume the interest 
all right, even if it leaves us the responsibility; 
and it will probably take for advisers the loudest 
prophets ot our delinquency.’’ 


Lumbermen Oppose Complete Public Control 


Coming to a comparison of the three proposals 
the speaker said that lumbermen will agree likely 
in opposing that of complete public control of 
private operations because it is unjust, unconstitu- 
tional and unnecessary. While the other extreme, 
that of passing the whole burden to the public, had 
some attractiveness and logic to support it, it had 
grave defects. In the first place, he thought 
neither the public nor the lumberman is ready to 
expend vast sums for lands and their maintenance. 
He hoped the public would do more in that diree- 
tion but hardly thought it would do all the coun- 
try’s welfare demands as promptly as desirable. 
Lumbermen, he felt sure, questioned the compara- 
tive efficiency of a wholly official system, because 
they have cause to fear the relation of politics and 
tax gathering to such a project and the absence of 
business initiative and rivalry. He believed that 
in almost every development of forestry, standards 
will be higher and will more successfully serve 
American welfare if inventive industry has an in- 
vestment in the project and participates in the 
development. 

Also, lumbermen have cause to fear a reaction 
in the public mind against those operations they 
must retain in their own interests if they take the 
position of wanting only to exploit and strip and 
then pass on the devastated land. However much 
the Government and State may engage in forest 
proprietorship lumbermen will long remain owners 
of forest lands, and will desire every reasonable 
advantage in taxation, protection and taking of 
their crops. For that reason they will want public 
interest identified with the giving of these ad- 
vantages. 


Cost of Producing Second Crop Must Be Paid 


One consideration, he said, that underlies the 
whole subject and yet is so commonly lost sight of, 
is that if forest products ever reach a price that 
denotes real shortage and threatens the consumer, 
lumbermen will want to grow trees themselves: 
The fact that lumbermen have not been much in- 
terested proves that the price of stumpage hitherto 
has been below the cost of production. If the 
consumer expects to get a second crop for less than 
the cost of production ‘‘he has a good jolt com- 
ing.’’? It makes no difference whether lumber- 
men produce the trees or the public does so by 
acquiring the land and paying the bills. Trees 
can not be legislated into existence. 

In short, he said, instead of being a bad thing 
which forestry in some way can prevent, a reason- 
able increase of stumpage value is not only imevit- 
able but desirable, for it ‘is the only thing that 
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will result in adequate production and prevent 
prices from reaching a still higher level. 


Stage of Unprofitable Forestry Is Passing 


One trouble is, he said, that both lumbermen and 
foresters are thinking in terms of an economic 
stage at which forest growing has been unprofit- 
able because unnecessary. This stage is passing 
with the exhaustion of virgin supply and the in- 
crease in transportation charges. The division 
of private and public effort will work out under 
economic laws. Lumbermen must deny neither, 
but create the best conditions for both. If both 
are to be encouraged there must be teamwork not 
only to develop methods for each, but to enlist 
public support and combat ill advised interfer- 
ence. With this idea in view the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association has ‘‘ formally 
ratified, with mild reservations, the proposed 
Graves treaty, which provides for local co#peration 
on local problems and national codperation where 
this logically follows to promote and knit the 
whole. This does not mean that we are bound to 
Forest Service interpretation in whole or in de- 
tail.’?’ 

Of the several schools of thought, this he thought 
the best to support, and that its adherents con- 
stitute the strongest group with which to ally and 
codperate. To the extent that this group and the 
lumber industry can find common ground it should 
be an acceptable ground to the public. 


Summarizes His Association’s Platform 


Summarizing the platform of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association, he said: 


It distinguishes between local and national policies. 
We consider our own responsibility to be chiefly under 
the former—to achieve actual results at home rather 
than to advise others abroad. To this end we have 
a committee to work as closely as it can with State 
officials and similar committees from western manu- 
facturers’ associations. It expects to aid the pres- 
ent approaching legislatures with measures which 
seem to be needed most in our territory, tho in other 
regions quite other matters might be important. 
These measures are for: 


1. Such improvements of the fire laws as may be 
necessary to perfect adequate patrol of forest lands, 
provide fire fighting organization, and control the use 
of fire; all bearing firmly and impartially upon lum- 
bermen as well as public. 


2. Classification, conducted jointly by State, Gov- 
ernment and lumber industry, of forest lands and 
types with a view to determining areas suitable for 
growing further forest crops by these several agencies. 


3. Measures for State acquisition and management 
of such cut-over lands as shall be found chiefly suit- 
able for forest growing by the State. 

4. Laws for the taxation of cut-over land suitable 
for private forest growing, which will make such 
investment possible by taxing annually the land only 
and imposing adequate tax on the crop when cut. 


5. Urging upon Congress by State legislative me- 
morial, with promise of State reciprocation, that 
there be far more liberal Federal appropriation for 
fire prevention in codperation with the States. 

6. Creation in each State, where such does not 
already exist, of a strong forestry department gov- 
erned by a non-political board representative of all 
interests involved. 


Twelve National Commandments 


Our declaration of principles as to national policy 
may be briefed as follows: 


1. Growing future timber crops must be largely, 
tho by no means wholly, a Government and State 
fanction. Hence, both should acquire, by purchase 
and by exchange of stumpage for land, much larger 
areas of suitable permanent forest land than they now 
possess. 


2. For reasons of economy and to insure proper 
eare thereof, such acquirement should be largely of 
cut-over land. 


8. If private owners refuse either to sell for such 
purpose, or to keep in timber crops themselves, any 
land competently classified as chiefly suitable for 
forest growing, Government and States should have 
the right to condemn and pay for it. 


4. Provision may well be made to reimburse 
States and counties from the returns from Govern- 
ment acquired land or otherwise, for the loss of taxes 
involved. 


5. The Government should lend its sanction and 
assistance to State legislation for forest improvement, 
protection and tax reform. 


6. Land classification and studies should be con- 
ducted jointly by industry. Government and States 
to arrive at preliminary knowledge for carrying out 
the foregoing program, including determination of the 
area of permanent forest land required, its geographi- 
cal distribution, and its relative State, Federal and 
private suitability for reforestation. 


7. There should be very much more liberal con- 
gressional appropriation for codperation with States 
in fire prevention. 


8. Army facilities, especially aviation, should be 
available for forest protection when this is practicable 
and profitable. 

9. There should be a comprehensive and consistent 
policy for the marketing of publicly owned timber, 
with a view to the fullest stabilization of lumber 


prices in the permanent interest of industry and con- 
sumer. 


10. The Forest Service should be the recognized 
leader of public forestry thought and effort, thru its 
impartial position and broad educational facilities, 
but invested with no regulative power over State or 
private lands not agreed to by their owners for mutual 
good in the development of the general policy herein 
suggested. 

11. Private State and Federal agencies should co- 
éperate in accredited machinery for developnig and 
continuing such a policy. 

12. If the American public is to expect earnest, 
wise and successful effort by the forest industry to 
perpetuate itself and its resources, there must be an 
equally sympathetic and helpful attitude toward the 
industry in every contact with it by the public and 
by all governmental agencies of whatever character. 
A successful forest policy means much more than 
the methods of tree growing. It must provide con- 
fidence and security in every legal and commercial 
phase, to industry and public alike, with each scrupu- 
lous to refrain from suspicion and injustice. 

Subjects for State Legislation 

The foregoing suggestions refer to a public policy 
such as may be indicated in broad terms. Except in 
inference it does not deal with the responsibilities of 
lumbermen and timber land owners. Because of vary- 
ing conditions these must be determined locally and 
as a rule be the subject of State legislation only, in 
which we are consulted. Such legislation may prop- 
erly consider, to the extent warranted by the local 
situation and conforming with methods locally ap- 
plicable, such problems as the following: 

1. Organized protection of all forest land, with 
owners, whether private or public, compelled to bear 
their fair share. 

2. Regulations for the prevention and control of 
fires which bear upon lumbermen as rigidly as upon 
others. 

8. The disposal of lumbering debris. 

4. When necessary and practicable without injus- 
tice, occasional reasonable requirements to encourage 
reforesting, especially when there is reciprocal public 
concession to be safeguarded, 


Lumbermen Will Assume Share of Burden 


We believe that public spirited lumbermen will 
favor such steps along these lines as are practicable. 
Equally with the public, such lumbermen should be 
protected from the consequences of any shortsighted 
and unrepresentative attitude within their own indus- 
try or elsewhere. With these steps and others I have 
indicated as proper by the public, participation in 
better forest practice will be very considerable from 
the beginning and gradually assume its fair propor- 
tion in the program as a whole. 

No other policy, involving unreasonable compulsion 
and resentment on the one hand or blind faith in the 
public’s own competence on the other, has half the 
promise of ultimate success. 

Suggestion of such a complete program, keeping in 
mind that it is a general program and not the detailed 
and final one that must also be developed locally for 
every region, is in no way a denial of private interest 
or warrant for the charge that the industry seeks 
to pass all responsibility to the public. We in the 
West have taken a stand for it. We hope it may 
receive the endorsement of the industry as a whole. 


Program Referred to Committee on Forestry 


At the conclusion of his paper Mr. Allen moved 
that his report and program, because it was a 
lumbermen’s program, because it was devised by 
four constituent associations, because it repre- 
sented 15,000,000 acres of timber land, be re- 
ferred to the forestry committee with no further 
endorsement by this gathering than that it be 
accepted as a suggested basis to be used by the 
committee. 

When Mr. Allen had concluded President. Kirby 
said that in the absence of a motion and unless 
objected to the disposition of Mr. Allen’s address 
would be as he requested. Hearing no objection, 
it was so ordered. 


Paper and Pulp Committee’s Program 


Referring briefly to the progress that had been 
made in recent decades in the manufacture of 
paper, President Kirby introduced Hugh P. Baker, 
secretary of the American Pulp & Paper Associa- 
tion, to present the forestry program of that or- 
ganization, which has been published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, At the outset Mr. 
Baker said that the first thing that is necessary 
is to define forestry as agriculture has been de- 
fined, for if forestry is going to accomplish any- 
thing it must be taken to mean not only the pro- 
duction of a crop of trees, silviculture as the for- 
ester calls it; it means not only tree planting 
but the utilization and marketing of the crop as 
well as the protection and propagation of the 
wild life of the forests and forest waters. It 
means also the development of forest areas, 
eventually for recreation purposes, and it means 
also giving information as to forestry thus de- 
fined. 

When forestry is thus defined, the principle 
upon which it is to be applied is the same in all 
industries. Details may differ but principles are 
the same in all sections. 


Favors State Idea of Development 


The plan that he desired to outline, he explained, 
had been developed by the forestry committee of 


the American Paper & Pulp Association, and the 
committee’s report had been adopted unanimously 
by the association. The plan, he said, was a sug- 
gestion only and goes only so far as seems neccs- 
sary to meet the needs of the industry. He could 
not agree fully with Mr. Allen, he said, in his 
statement that there are at present three differe:: 
plans presented, because the plan developed hy 
the American Paper & Pulp Association is essen 
tially the State idea of development of Col. Grav: 
as opposed to the national idea as proposed by the 
Pinchot-Olmstead group. In _ substantiation 
this statement, Mr. Baker said that before leavinc 
New York he had seen a letter from Col. Greeley 
to R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary of the forestry com 
mittee of the American Paper & Pulp Associatio 
in which Mr. Greeley said, ‘‘We ar® essential’. 
in agreement with your plan as far as the nation:! 
phases are concerned and we will be glad to assi«' 
in preparing legislation to introduce into the 
Congress. ’? 

So far as the Graves plan required the private 
owner to keep his land productive, the Americ:n 
Paper & Pulp Association disagreed with it he. 
cause that principle had not been followed in 
agriculture. There was no more reason why the 
owner of forest lands should keep it productiv: 
than that the owner of agricultural lands should 
keep it productive. 

The outstanding features of the plan are tw: 
he said, both based on sound economic principl:: 
and upon the same plan of Federal assistance + 
the States that is being worked out in the Weeks 
law. Also the plan is definite in that it tries to 
make a beginning in the carrying out of the for- 
estry program. 


Western Plan Goes Further Than Paper Men’s 


When Mr. Baker had finished Mr. Allen asked 
permission to say a word. He admitted, in 
justice to Mr. Baker, that that gentleman was 
perfectly correct in saying that there are two 
main divisions and that there is no essential dif- 
ference between the Graves plan and his plan ani 
the plan that Mr. Allen read, but the latter plan, 
he said, includes all that is included in Mr. 
Baker’s—the only difference being that Mr. 
Baker’s plan stopped short of any regulation of 
the owner. Continuing, Mr. Allen said, ‘‘We do 
not. We want to add to everything that he says, 
agree with everything he says, we want to add 
that there should be some regulation of the owner 
by the States when the lumbermen themselves, 
most of them, the intelligent ones, want to be reg- 
ulated.’’ That sort of regulation, he said, had 
been found necessary in the question of fire pro- 
tection. The progressive men want to do some- 
thing and the nonprogressive timberman will let 
them do it and ‘‘hold the bag.’’ The Western 
association also, he said, was afraid that whether 
the State or the nation, one or both, takes hold 
of this project and lumbermen refuse to do any 
thing they will refuse to allow lumbermen any 
voice. ‘‘We think our voice will prevail, and we 
want to be in it. We want to have that defense 
against them. We want to admit our responsi. 
bility and agree to regulation by the State to the 
extent that the best among us agree to be regu- 
lated.’? With that statement Mr. Allen con- 
cluded. 

The Fundamental Principle 

President Kirby then said that he wished to re- 
mark parenthetically that ‘‘There are some 0/1 
fashioned men among us who do not take very 
kindly to the thought that the principle of the 
farm loan bank should be introduced in forestry, 
for the reason that there are many of us who be- 
lieve that the principle upon which that legis!:- 
tion is predicated in wrong; that this Government 
has no power to transfer from the pockets of ove 
citizen to the pockets of another any part of his 
earnings or any part of his accumulation. |t 
should be carefully considered before recom- 
mended.’’ Mr. Allen then said that he thought 
there are some other things that are debatalle 
but he preferred sticking to principles to going 
into details, 


Settlement of the Railroad Problem 


The next speaker on the program was Walter 
S. Newton, member of the House of Represent:- 
tives from Minnesota, who spoke on ‘‘The Legis- 
lative Settlement of the Railroad Problems.’’ 
After briefly reviewing the history of the develop- 
ment of the control of interstate commerce by the 
Government, Mr. Newton went somewhat into ¢c- 
tail regarding the provisions of the Esch-Cum- 
mins railroad bill which was enacted in Novemt*r 
and which became effective with the return of ¢.¢ 
roads to the owners March 1. 


Had to Obtain Financial Help 


Mr. Newton explained that during Fede:al 
control the Government had expended somethi»g 
like one billion two hundred million dollars for 


the betterment of the roads, and that under ‘¢ 
terms under which they were taken over this 
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was to be paid by the roads on the termination 
of control. As the roads could not make such 
payment it became necessary to provide for de- 
ferred payment, so there is a refunding pro- 
vision in the aet granting ten years’ time, under 
proper regulation and security, for settling off 
the obligations of the Government to the rail- 
roads against that of the railroads to the Gov- 
ernment. Also, if the roads had been returned 
to the owners without legislation they would 
have gone back with the wages of 1920, but with 
rates as before the 25 percent increase; which 
would have meant bankruptcy. Hence the law 
provides for a continuance of the rates until 
changed by a eompetent authority. 

It was found necessary also in order that the 
roads should perform their service to the pub- 
lic to provide for an interim during which their 
earnings would not be decreased. The act fixes 
that period at six months. This provision was 
necessary to enable the roads to borrow money, 
so a revolving fund of $300,000,000 is to be set 
aside for that purpose, to be loaned under regu- 
iation of the commission and the United States 
treasurer for short periods on good securities. 

The labor situation presented a problem that 
was met by providing for a labor board of nine, 
salaried at $10,000 a year; three appointed by the 
President and eonfirmed by the Senate from a 
list of six tendered by the railroad workers; 
three appointed in a similar way by the railroad 
operators and three representing the public. The 
findings of this board are made compulsory by 
law. 

Explains Guaranty of 51 Percent Earnings 


One of the most talked of sections, Mr. New- 
ton said, was that in reference to rate making, 
whieh advocates of the Plumb plan have called 
4 Government guaranty. All that the section 
does, he explained, is for a period of two years 
to preseribe a standard of rate making in order 
that the commission may have in mind that a 
return of 5% percent ought to be the goal. 
Having established that, if by inefficiency a 
road does not make that return, the road loses 
and nobody makes good. 

This provision has been attacked on the ground 
that it validates the watered stock of the rail- 
roads. Advocates of the Plumb plan claim there 
is only twelve billion dollars worth of real prop- 
erty, while the book accounts show an invest- 
ment of nineteen billions, the difference being 
water. The law plainly says, however, that the 
return shall be upon the aggregate value of the 
property, and calls upon the commission to use 
the figures it has been gathering for years thru 
its valuation committee. 


Failure of Plan Means Government Ownership 


fe ealled attention also to the provision of 
the law, that in all cases where more than 5% 
percent is earned during the 2-year period, one- 
half of the excess shall be retained by the roads 
for reserve purposes and one-half shall go to the 
Government. The half that goes to the Govern- 
ment is later to be loaned to the roads for im- 
provements and betterments under regulations 
by the commission. The law also contains a pro- 
vision requiring that all securities shall be is- 
sued under the regulations of the commission. 
This has been advocated and fought for in Con- 
gress for years. 

In elosing, Mr. Newton emphasized the im- 
portance of making this new law a success, for, 
he said: ‘If this system falls down; if by rea- 
son of the failure of the executives properly to 
sense the situation and put economics into effect; 
if by reason of the failure of some of the rest 
of us to codperate in enabling the roads to serve 
the people, and this proves to be a failure; then, 
t seems to me, we shall be up against the prop- 

sition we have tried so hard to get away from 

Government ownership of the roads.’’ 

At the conclusion of Mr. Newton’s address, 
President Kirby made a few announcements re- 
zarding the afternoon program and the meeting 
adjourned to 2 p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


First on the afternoon program was the report 
i the committee on economics, presented by Chair- 
man R. B. Goodman. The report led up to and 
discussed some of the resolutions that had been 
worked out in joint conference with the com- 
mauttee on governmental relations, and also took up 
‘ertain matters not covered by resolutions. Mr. 
Goodman emphasized the importance of the work 
undertaken by the committee on wood utilization 
and prevention of waste. ‘‘The time has come,’’ 
said he, ‘‘both by virtue of the cost of labor and 
the value of our manufactured product, when we 
must study the basic economic problems of effi- 
ciency of mechanical energy to displace human 
energy; we must be just as much ashamed of the 
waste or misapplication of the energy of our em- 
ployees as we are of the waste of the tree shown 
on that ehart on the wall before me.’’ 
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Mr. Goodman then introduced Maj. D. T. Mason, 
head of the timber section, bureau of internal 
revenue, Washington, D. C., paying him a well 
deserved compliment for the strict justice, impar- 
tiality and ability which he had manifested in his 
relations with the lumber industry and the indi- 
vidual representatives of that industry with whom 
he had been brought into contact. Maj. Mason’s 
remarks were largely along lines already familiar 
to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru fre- 
quent repetition during the period when regional 
conferences were being held in the various lumber 
producing sections to familiarize lumbermen with 
the forest industries questionnaire. Maj. Mason 
evoked laughter when he quoted someone as say- 
ing that ‘‘the income tax is a complete correspond- 
ence course in bookkeeping.’’ 

L. B. Moses, of Chicago, then spoke briefly re- 
garding the Lumbermen’s Rail & Equipment 
Bureau. 


Should Take Public Into Confidence 


The next speaker was L. C. Boyle, general coun- 
sel for the association, whose announced subject 
was ‘*The Lumber Industry and the Public.’’ Mr. 
Boyle said that his work at Washington in behalf 
of the lumber industry had taught him the crying 
need that the public should be better acquainted 
with it, know some of the industrial process of the 
industry and so be able to grasp its economic and 
industrial handicaps. To illustrate he cited the 
instance of the Capper resolution, requiring from 
the Forest Service by June 1 a survey of the lum- 
ber industry that it would require years rather than 
months adequately to achieve. Mr. Boyle spoke 
further in part as follows: 

We must take the public into our confidence on this 


great constructive program that has unfolded under 
the leadership of John Kirby and with the aid of Dr. 
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Wilson Compton. We are preparing ourselves in the 
body of our industry for that, but what does the 
public know of it, and what reaction do we get 
from the public mind? What does the public know of 
this fine work of utilization that which has heretofore 
been left to rot upon the floor of the forest or has 
gone to the burner? I see before me a man, Capt. 
J. B. White, who for a quarter of a century has 
preached the gospel of utilization and conservation. 
Thank God the echo of his words is commencing to find 
realization, and it is indeed a blessing and a beautiful 
thing that he is here with us today to see in a measure 
the fruitage of his fine service to this industry. 


Mr. Boyle mentioned and briefly analyzed some 
of the measures now pending in Congress or con- 
templated, bearing more or less intimately upon 
the lumber industry, and told what had been 
done in codperation with the governmental relations 
committee to safeguard the interests of the indus- 
try. ‘‘There is no secret about anything done,’’ 
said Mr. Boyle. ‘‘The old fashioned method of 
whispering around corners is past in America.’’ 


Important Resolutions Adopted 


The report of the committee upon resolutions 
next received the attention of the convention. The 
more important resolutions adopted are herewith 
printed in full: 


Recommendations Regarding Forest Policy 


We recognize that both national and industrial wel- 
fare demand early development of an American forest 
policy which shall substitute for indifference or acci- 
dent an intelligent, practical, equitable and concerted 
program for the perpetuation of forest supplies. 

Recognizing further that no general regulations 


can properly be imposed and that most forest programs 
are largely local, we endorse the plan proposed last 
October by the temporary forest committee of this 
association that each of its constituents appoint a 
local committee to confer with local forest authorities 
and others as to what steps are needful in their 
respective territories and to promote the adoption by 
both public and industry of such local program as 
may be mutually agreed upon. 

With the formation of these local committees and 
provision duly made for their representation upon a 
national forest policy committee for this association 
as a whole, we have perfected machinery to assist 
said locals and the Government in all related matters 
requiring general consideration. We recommend fur- 
ther that this central committee invite the counsel 
and codperation of similar committees from producing 
forest industries or groups not directly affiliated with 
the National, te the end that needs of the industry 
as a whole may receive proper consideration. 

We urge upon the forest policy committee the imme- 
diate importance of the subject and recommend that 
there be referred to it, as a basis for an early declara- 
tion of principles which shall fairly represent the 
entire industry, of all proposals which properly deal 
with a national forest policy as distinct from matters 
properly for local determination or legislation. 


To Make Statistical Data Available 


WHEREAS, The Forest Service has been called upon 
to furnish to Congress certain information concerning 
the lumber industry and private holdings of timber 
thruout the United States; and 

WHEREAS, The bureau of internal revenue, by means 
of its timber questionnaire, has collected a great 
amount of valuable data on the subject in question, 
which is not now available for the purposes of the 
inquiry conducted by the Forest Service; now be it 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, on behalf of the lumber industry, hereby 
consents and requests that the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue shall compile and publish, and make 
available to the Forest Service, from time to time, 
statistics and data thus obtained by the bureau upon 
the following subjects, to-wit: The area of timbered 
and untimbered land in the different regions, held 
in private ownership; the stand of timber, by regions 
and species; the annual cut of timber and production 
of lumber and other forest products, by regions and 
species; and facts bearing upon the tendency toward 
or away from concentration of timber holdings in the 
hands of the larger operators and owners. But this 
shall not be understood to suggest the publication or 
disclosure of information or data other than that 
specified, or any information or data relating to the 
affairs of any particular individual or corporation 
or groups of such, or matters appearing-in any par- 
ticular income tax returns. 


The Railroad Situation 


The members of the second American Lumber Con- 
gress in convention assembled express ourselves as 
unreservedly opposed to Government ownership and 
operation of the railroads. Private ownership and 
operation has given to the American people the finest 
transportation system in the world, and we welcome 
the return of the railroads to their owners. We 
bespeak for them a continuance of the splendid service 
which resulted from a competitive system and pledge 
our willingness to codperate in all reasonable manner 
to make private operation an unqualified success. 

We manufacture and ship an essential commodity. 
It is of the utmost importance to us and the nation 
that service in the distribution of our product be 
prompt and efficient. This can not be accomplished 
unless freight and passenger rates are sufficient to 
enable the railroads properly to function, pay reason- 
able wages and fixed charges, maintain their proper- 
ties upon a high standard and establish credit which 
will enable them to secure necessary capital for ex- 
tensions, improvements of station and terminal facili- 
ties and the purchase of new equipment. This can 
only be accomplished when rates produce a fair re- 
turn upon the fair value of the property devoted to 
public use, which performs a necessary public service 
and is honestly and efficiently managed. We have 
no objection to the expenditure out of surplus earn- 
ings of a reasonable sum for new construction, the 
improvement of terminal facilities or the purchase of 
equipment. 

The abnormal period brought on by the Great War 
has been attended by rapidly increasing costs of labor, 
money, supplies and material, and this, in connection 
with the unpredecented number of strikes and other 
untoward circumstances contributed to the large 
deficit during Federal control. The railroads today are 
laboring under unusual transportation and economic 
difficulties, many of them not being of their own 
making. They are about to present applications for 
advanced rates. If it shall be ascertained, after in- 
vestigation, that further increases are necessary, we 
believe that the new rates should not be made effective 
until Sept. 1. The returns of the railroads are guaran- 
teed until that date, and they should use all of the six 
months from March 1 to Sept. 1 to restore their organ- 
izations to an efficient working basis, to inaugurate 
appropriate economies, repair equipment and motive 
power and improve their service. Any deficit which 
might accrue during that period should be paid by the 
Government. At the end of the expiration of the 
guarantee period the railroads should stand upon 
their own feet and transportation pay its own way. 
No further Government subsidies should then be tol- 
erated. 

If increased rates must be placed upon lumber and 
its products there are certain fundamental things 
which should not be ignored. There are few commodi- 
ties where the amount paid in freight plays such a 
large part in determining final costs to the consumer. 
The element of competition should govern to a large 
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degree any increase in rates on lumber. Generally 
speaking, the freight rates are paid by the consumer. 
Existing competitive relationships should be main- 
tained.” Necessary increases should be made on a 
percentage basis per hundred pounds, subject to a 
reasonable maximum charge and limited to a single 
increase on a thru haul. In no other way can exist- 
ing relationships be maintained. 

We can not permit this convention to adjourn 
witheut voicing our protest against strikes and lock- 
outs by those who employ labor and capital in the 
railroad business. Transportation is essential for the 
life, happiness and the prosperity of our people and 
we are firmly of the opinion that employees who 
engage in this service and men who invest their 
money in stocks and bonds of railroad companies, 
have assumed an obligation continuously to operate 
these transportation agencies in the public service. 
Capital and labor employed in the public service owe 
a reciprocal duty to the public and neither can or 
should withdraw from that service to the public in- 
jury. We regard the labor provisions of the Esch- 
Cummins law as a step in the right direction in solving 
our complex industrial problem and we view with 
extreme satisfaction the first action taken by the new 
wage board, where that body refused to treat with 
employees who have failed to exhaust all the ma- 
chinery provided in that law for the settlement of 
wage and labor disputes. 

The car service section of the Railroad Administra- 
tion performed a most useful public service during the 
period of Federal control in furnishing and distribut- 
ing cars upon a reasonable and equitable basis, altho 
confronted with unusual difficulties, and we desire 
to express to the members of that department our 
high appreciation of the service which they per- 
formed. 

Standardization of Sizes 

Resolved, That the second American Lumber Con- 
gress hereby favors the standardization of sizes for 
yard lumber and recommends that sizes as suggested 
in report No. 1 issued by the engineering bureau of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
under date of Dec. 30, 1919, be carefully considered 
by the regional manufacturers’ associations and that 
a further conference be held of representatives of 
their associations not later than September, 1920; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That careful consideration be given to 
the report of the conference on the national standardi- 
zation of wood moldings and similar action taken. 

Other resolutions adopted provided for the em- 
ployment of a competent commerce attorney, if 
deemed necessary by the traffic committee, to as- 
sist in the compilation of data and the presenta- 
tion of it before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at the hearing for increase of rates; ap- 
pointed President Kirby to represent the lumber 
industry at the international congress to be held 
in Paris, France, next June, and urgently re- 
quested him ‘‘to render to the lumber industry 
the great service which he is so well qualified to 
perform,’’ by accepting the appointment; recom- 
mended that lumber manufacturers coéperate with 
the Lumbermen’s Rail & Equipment Exchange 
by enrolling as members thereof; endorsed the Na- 
tion Thrift Week plan; recommended the fullest 
possible distribution of address made by Hon. 
Simeon D. Fess and Harry F. Atwood; endorsed 
the United Americans as a national ageney pro- 
moting Americanization and higher ideals of 
citizenship, urging all lumbermen to join it and 
to contribute to its support; and empowered the 
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president to appoint a committee representative 
of the industry to confer with Mr. Keith as to 
the appropriate handling by him, as chairman of 
the governmental relations committee, of the ques- 
tionnaires sent out by the Republican national 
committee. 

United States Timber Resources 


The report of F. V. Dunham on the timber re- 
sources of the United States was very brief, tho 


most emphatic that the softwood resources of this 
country are ample to continue the present normal 
production of 35,000,000,000 feet a year. The pro- 
duction of southern pine will decline steadily un- 
til 1930, when it will stabilize at a constant level 
of from 7,500,000,000 to 8,000,000,000 feet for a 
number of years and then will slowly advance to 
8,500,000,000 feet or possibly more. Local con- 
sumption in the South will increase, possibly 
1,500,000,000 feet by 1930, while the export trade 
may be expected to absorb 1,000,000,000 more 
feet by that time. Production of cypress, hem- 
lock, white pine and other northern, southern and 
eastern softwoods will decline 2,000,000,000 feet. 
Therefore, in the entire eastern part of the coun- 
try there will be something like 11,500,000,000 feet 
less available for ordinary markets. 

This shortage, Mr. Dunham says, will and can 
be met easily by increased production on the Pa- 
cific coast. After a careful investigation he con- 
cluded that overproduction is more apt to be ex- 
pected than underproduction, as the tendency is to 
open up the Pacific coast timber. He estimated 
that by 1930 the five western States and British 
Columbia which are now producing about 11,286,- 
000,000 feet will be producing 21,583,000,000 feet 
and thus will automatically make up for the de- 
creasing production in other States. 


THE CLOSE OF THE MEETING 


John Henry Kirby, before announcing the formal 
adjournment of the meeting, electrified the gather- 
ing by ‘‘some patriotic observations’’ which were 
so heartily endorsed that the delegates almost 
raised the roof off the assembly hall. Salient state- 
ments by Mr. Kirby follow: 


‘*We adjourn to go to every part of this great 
republic of ours, from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and every part of 
this country. When you have reached your home 
there will be a voice to 
carry this message, and a 
heart to sustain your ac- 
tivity in undertaking to 
put the lessons we have 
learned here into prac- 
tical use. 

‘‘There never was a 
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time in the history of 
your wonderful country 
when a_ greater duty 
rested upon the men of 
the hour than rests upon 
you in this day. Before 
midsummer, you will have 
chosen your rulers for the 
next four years, insofar as the executive depart- 
ment of the Government is concerned. 
* * * 





‘*T am prepared to say for my party that noth- 
ing but a miracle would enable it to name the next 
president of the United States. But I am not go- 
ing to talk about partisan politics; I am going to 
talk to you as Americans, as patriots, as men who 
love your country, love its Constitution, love its 
traditions, appreciate its liberties and would die 
for the liberty that we have enjoyed 130 years 
and more. 

* * * 

‘*You are groping in the dark in this hour of 
your industry. I have been approached by more 
than a hundred men since I have been in Chicago 
for my views with respect to the future of our 
product, the future of the industries; not the re- 
mote future way down in the dim corridors of time 
that these foresters tell us about, but the future of 
the next few months, as to what is going to happen. 

‘Why do you ask me those questions? Because 
you are not able to make up your minds definitely 
as to what is coming out of the chaos that now sur- 
rounds you. You don’t know definitely what the 
future is going to bring forth, nor do I. 

‘*One of the reasons why, is that business in this 
country is suffering from shock. Not the shell 
shock that staggered our boys on the other side, 
but a shock equally effective in taking away from 
men the chart that they had heretofore pursued in 
conducting the industry under a government of 
laws, under a written constitution, striking it down 
and substituting therefor an autocracy such as 
never previously existed in the history of the 
world. 

‘*T mean no criticism of our President. I mean 
no personal criticism of our members of Congress 
of either branch; but I am speaking of the fact. 


* * * 


‘*T say frankly, as an American citizen, that 


so long as.we live we should teach those who are 
contemporaneous with us, our boys and girls, that 
they may teach those who will come after us that 
never in the history of this republic hereafter 
should we submit to anything but the Govern- 
ment that our forefathers instituted under a writ- 
ten constitution and laws passed in accordance 
with that constitution. * * * 


‘“‘The presidential campaign is on. We are 
going to select not only our ruler fer the next 
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four years but we are going to announce ti 
principles upon which this Government shall be 
conducted in that period. 


Rededicate Ourselves to the Old Fashioned 
Things 

‘¢Let us rededicate ourselves to the old fash- 
ioned glorious things that have brought our great 
republic to the proud position we now occupy. 
Let us turn away from this progressive stuff which 
teaches that anything that is a hundred years 
old is wrong; which teaches that all that pres- 
ently exists should be destroyed, and does not 
offer anything in substitution except experimenta- 
tion. * * * Let us not disregard the amendments 
to the Constitution which we now know as the 
‘Bill of Rights,’ and let us not get tired of 
those great words, the ‘Bill of Rights.’ * * * 

‘¢There was never a Government before this, 
there is none in the world today, where the checks 
and balances set up in our Constitution are rec- 
ognized and enforced as they are here. But not- 
withstanding those who created this wonderful 
Government, notwithstanding those who struck 
off this remarkable document, notwithstanding 
those who handed to the world this sheet anchor 
of liberty for the happiness of men and for the 
advancement of civilization, it had not a line in 
it about the rights of the individual. * * * 

“*So they wrote into this precious document the 
first nine amendments to the Constitution which 
we now know as the ‘Bill of Rights;’ and safe- 
guarded forever the liberty of the American 
citizen, and then they wrote the tenth, * * * which 
declares that all powers not delegated to the 
Government of the United States under the Con- 
stitution or prohibited under this Constitution to 
the States are reserved to the States or to the 
people respectively. * * * 

‘“Now, if the Republican party in this country, 
when it meets here in this city on the 8th day ot 
June, will take up the essential principles of 
government, necessary to maintain this republic, 
which is the Constitution, with its representative 
form of government and the right of the citizen 
to own property as guaranteed under the Bill of 
Rights, with your sound business judgment back- 
ing up those essential principles with essential 
policies, you will sweep my country, and I shall 
be glad to go with you.’’ 


THE EXHIBITS 


The exhibits while few in number made up for 
this by their quality. The Holt Manufacturing 
Co., Peoria, Il]., manufacturer of ‘‘Caterpillar’’ 
tractors, had a well appointed booth and many 
fine illustrations of the tractor in operation. The 
film shown illustrating the use of ‘‘Caterpillar’’ 
tractors in the North was well received and many 
comments were heard regarding it. 





The Barrett Co., Chicago, had a very striking 
display featuring the nse of sarbosoda for the 
preservative treatment of wood and this at- 
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tracted much attention, especially from the retail 
lumbermen. 





E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., saw 
makers, were well represented thru their exhibit. 
The use of band saws is steadily growing and is 
the biggest end of the business. Circular saws, 
while used in great numbers, and even by some 
large mills, are generally bought at two seasons 
in the year. 





The Lima Locomotive Works (Inc.), Lima, 
Ohio, were exceedingly well represented. Loggers 
and lumber companies are finding out that it 
pays to build good roads and consequently their 
appreciation of well built equipment sufficiently 
heavy to stand up under the very severe work 
connected with the lumber industry is growing. 


Very few narrow gage roads are being built. In 
fact, M. K. Tate, manager of service of the com- 
pany, estimates that not more than 2 per cent 
of the logging roads now in use in the country 
are narrow gage. The use of Shay locomotives, 
even in comparatively level sections, is also grow- 
ing and the tendency is to buy heavier engines. 
For example, the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
Bogalusa, La., is now operating twelve Shays 
for log handling in level country. The company 
is also operating fifteen rod locomotives on the 
main line and finds that it costs less to operate 
the Shay locomotives than the rod locomotives. 
The Shay locomotive with wheels 36 inches in 
diameter will travel twelve miles an hour and 
this many loggers believe is as fast as locomo- 
tives should travel over logging roads which can 
be built at reasonable expense. 





What Lumbermen Who Attended Had to Say 


E. T. ALLEN, Portland, Ore., forester of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, is 
very anxious to see airplanes used extensively in 
fire patrol work. The greatest present value of 
airplanes in work of this kind is the publicity they 
give to the fact that great care must be exercised 
in preventing forest fires. Airplanes are still a 
novelty and as such their use in fire patrol work 
attracts much attention. 





C. D. Root, Crown Point, Ind., secretary of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
says that houses are badly needed in Crown Point. 
Several meetings have been held to consider the 
housing problem and it has been decided to start 
a savings campaign, similar in character to the 
Christmas savings club plans followed by many 
banks. The savings in this case, however, will be 
applied toward home building. 





R. W. VINNEDGE, Edgewick, Wash., president of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, says 
that he is very optimistic over the outlook. Pro- 
duction is increasing on the Pacific coast and, while 
the demand has not opened up in quite the way it 
was expected to, he believes that 1920 will be, if not 
the best, one of the best years ever experienced by 
lumbermen. Mr. Vinnedge went from Chicago to 
New York and expects to go from there to Atlantic 
City, N. J., to attend the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 





RAILROAD business is showing a decided improve- 
ment, according to R. M. Hallowell, Industrial 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; M. J. Ragley, W. G. 
Ragley Lumber Co., Ragley, La.; and A. J. Peavy, 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. Oper- 
ating conditions have improved within the last two 
weeks but the mills are much handicapped by 
embargoes which prevent shipment to many points. 
The oil field demand has shown some slackening 
but this has been more than taken up by the in- 
crease in the railroad business. 





T. A. McCann, Bend, Ore., president of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, stated 
that business is very good in western pines and 
that the manufacturers have little or no lumber to 
sell. Mr, MeCann had a slight operation per- 
formed a couple of weeks ago and while in Chi- 
cago was taken ill, largely, it is thought, because 
he has been traveling practically ever since the 
operation. 





H. D. Goutp, Middletown, N. Y., president of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, said that, while houses are very 
badly needed in Middletown, considerable difficulty 
18 encountered in getting the banks to assist in the 
financing, Steps are being taken looking toward 
the formation of a housing company. If this move- 
ment is not successful his company expects to build 
some houses itself and attend to the second mort- 
gages in order to get things started. 





RoserT B. ALLEN, secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash., admitted 
that the convention was the happiest one he ever 
attended. He started in right by getting married 
Monday evening. 





‘sEORGE E. Watson, New Orleans, La., secretary 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is very enthusiastic indeed regarding results 
obtained in the recent bird house campaign con- 
ducted in Chieago. The cypress bird house plan 
book was given out to all who asked for it at the 
Marshall Field & Co. store, where many bird houses 
Were put on display, and a very great immediate 
increase was noted in requests from Chicago terri- 
tory for other issues of the cypress library. The 
bird house campaign, Mr. Watson believes, is one 
of the finest methods that it is possible to devise 


for indirectly stimulating the sale and demand for 
cypress. 





J. E. RHovEs, New Orleans, La., secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, stated that in 1919 the 
total cut of southern pine was in the vicinity of 
14,000,000,000 feet. It will gradually decrease until 
in ten years it will reach a stable level of produc- 
tion ranging probably between 7,000,000,000 and 
8,000,000,000 feet. At that time growth will equal 
the cut. As showing the possibilities in the growth 
of southern pine he said that investigation re- 
vealed that 25 per cent of the 1919 cut was second 
growth shortleaf pine. Each year the proportion 
of the cut which is from second growth timber will 
increase. 





W. H. Barney, secretary-treasurer Albion Lum- 
ber Co., Albion, Mich., and former president of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was 
an interested attendant at the sessions of the Lum- 
ber Congress. He reports spring trade opening 
up in a promising way. The manufacturing and 
business interests of Albion recently got together 
and ‘‘chipped in’’ $1,000 each to a fund, totaling 
about $50,000, to aid in home building, forming a 
corporation styled the Albion Realty Co., which 
operates in close codperation with the Chamber 
of Commerce and the local building and loan asso- 
ciation. Tangible results are already evident in 
the shape of a dozen or more houses now under 
construction, and more are to be built from time 
to time. The material is all bought from local 
dealers, which helps to make business good. Mr. 
Barney says that the farmers in that section are 
very prosperous and are going ahead with needed 
betterments without noticeable protest with regard 
to the cost of building material, apparently recog- 
nizing that everything, their own products in- 
cluded, shares in the general price advance, from 
which no commodity can be exempt. 





Dr. HERMANN VON SCHRENE, St. Louis, Mo., is 
not worrying about our timber supply. At present 
seven cargoes of railroad ties have either been 
received from South America or are on their way 
to this country. Fifty species of South American 
woods are being tried out for ties and the possible 
supply is amazing. The men who finance the pur- 
chasing of ties are the ones who will be called upon 
to finance a conservation program. They will not 
get behind a forestation policy and spend money 
to produce a high priced product when a satis- 
factory article can be imported at less money. 
Reforestation or conservation must pay as a 
business proposition before it can obtain financial 
support. 


F. B. Hupsarp, Centralia, Wash., of the Chehalis 
Lumber Co., said that the Coast mills are making 
exceedingly heavy shipments and that production is 
coming along at a good clip. Lath production is 
getting to be very, very heavy. Lath mills have 
been put in everywhere. He further said—tho he 
did not vouch for the truth of the statements— 
that the climate is so healthy around Centralia that 
several undertakers, being forced to give up their 
regular occupation to keep from starving, have put 
in lath mills. It looks, therefore, that if the lath 
market should go dead it would have the proper 
sort of attention. 








J. A. Bowman, Kansas City, Mo., president of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, said 
that the small country yards are finding business 
good, tho conditions are quiet in the cities. The 
country yards show a big increase in businéss over 
1919, amounting in some cases to as much as 95 
percent. 





J. E. Graves, Jacksonville, Fla., president of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, said that for 
months production has ranged from 65 to 70 per- 
cent of normal. First it is the weather and then it 
is labor and then it is both that curtail the output. 
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New Temitory 


you need accurate and com- 
prehensive information as to 
its available resources, mark- 
ets, freight transportation, la- 
bor supply, etc. 

In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
tive lumber operators can obtain 
all such figures and statistics from 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank, which for 
over sixty years has been engaged 
in building up that territory. 
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3% fir and 25% spruce 
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ice $2.00 per M 
) acres in Lake View 
250,000,000’ of pine 
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ar, 7% Hemlock and 1‘¢ pine. 
. Price $1,259,000. 00. 

ER—Tract of very high grade and 
miles of Cottage Grove, Oregon. 
00,000’ and is one of the best tracts 
Valley and has a 320 acre farm in 
h was bought for a mill site and abso- 
about one billion feet of timber. This 
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h 
timber is fir, with the exception of about 2% cedar. Price 
$2.00 per M. 

RACT OF FIR TIMBER—4.418 Acres located in Lane 
County on which there are 214.777.500’; 98% Fir with a 


Coun 214.777.5007 ; 
light sprinkling of cedar and Hemlock. Well located in 
two townships. Price $1.25 per M. 

PINE TRACT—This tract is 4.640 acres in Lake and 
Klamath Counties, Oregon, containing 80,000,000’ of the 
best quality of pine in Oregon close to a lake. Land 
lies exceptionally well for logging, in fact an automobile 
could be run over 90% of the land. Price $160,000.00. 

PINE TRACT—72,000 acres in Morrow, Umatilla and 
Grant Counties, Oregon, on which there is 800,000,000’ of 
very choice pine. This tract can be divided into 52.000 
acres and 20,000 acres, or sold as a whole. Price $30.00 
an acre. 

FIR AND SPRUCE TRACT OF TIMBER-Tract of a 
billion feet located in Lincoln County, Oregon, ciose to 
transportation and tide water, being 75% fir and 25% 
spruce. Price $1.50 per M. 

SPRUCE AND CEDAR TRACT IN BRITISH COLUM- 
BlA—Very choice tract of spruce and cedar located on 
the Copper River, which runs into the Skeena River east 
of Prince Rupert in British Columbia. This tract con- 
tains 680,000,000’ which stands on 30 sections, a very 
high grade of spruce and fine quality of cedar. This 
tract is ready to log at any time. It is very close to the 
Skeena River which is reached by boats and the timber 
stands on both banks of the Copper River. This timber 
will net more money where it is than in any other part 
of the Pacific Coast today. Price $30.00 an acre. 


All of above subject to prior sale. 


I have personally inspected each of these tracts, and 
know they will stand closest investigation. 


Oregon 


a O. Storey, Hotel Bldg., 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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The production of home made booze is having a 
very ill effect and is seriously complicating the 
labor situation. One small manufacturer has to 
shut up shop because he had so much trouble from 
labor consuming the home made article. 





A. L. Cuark, Dallas, Tex., president of the South- 
ern Pine Association, said that production at the 
mills in which he is interested is around 72 percent 
of normal. Labor and weather combine to hold 
down the output. 





I. N. R. Beatty, Morris, Ill, I. N. R. Beatty 
Lumber Co., said that so far this year the sales of 
lumber, coal and the other commodities he carries 
are just about twice as big as they were last year. 


He is finding this a splendid time to move old win- 
dows and doors and is cleaning up all the odds and 
ends which have accumulated. 





E. M. Stotriar, Marion, IIl., president Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
reported that the demand for lumber and other 
building material is fair. The farmers are buying 
lumber, often in small lots, but the total repre- 
sents a good sized figure when the end of the month 
rolls around. 





A. C. JOHNSON, vice president Central Lumber 
& Coal Co., Dubuque, Iowa, said that business is 
opening up very slowly and that the total obtained 
from the city trade is disappointing. 





Some Problems Before Congress 


(Concluded from Front Page) 


not live.’’ Immediately labor issues an order 
for a strike. Business is immediately suspended, 
and in a strike like this last railroad strike, who 
was benefited? Why, it cost the people of the 
country three million dollars a day, and that is 
added to the cost of living; and instead of your 
reducing the cost of living, you are increasing the 
cost of living. The scale keeps going up. Labor 
suffers, and demands at once an increase. The 
increase may be given. The result will be added 
to the cost of living. Later on, they will demand 
another increase and up goes the cost of living. 
There is your circle. We have to have some 
sense on this. And if we don’t teach a sensible 
basis by reasonable adjustment, mark my words 
now as a warning, it is coming through a crash. 

You can’t pyramid values as they are 
going. There has got to be an end to it. The 
cost of living is not only this pyramiding in labor 
and in capital thru the stimulation of Govern- 
ment legislation. It is not only that but the 
cost of living is very materially accentuated by 
the tremendous expansion of our credit. That 
also is due to the war. 

I have some figures here that are posi- 
tively bewildering to me. Take our circulating 
medium of 1914, giving that as a date before the 
war. It was three billion, four hundred and 
some millions. Our circulating medium, Febru- 
ary 1, 1920, instead of being three billion four 
hundred million, was five billion eight hundred 
million. The first represented $34 per capita cir- 
culation. This represents $58 per capita circu- 
lation. That is nearly double. 

The increase of circulation should be meas- 
ured by the increase of business. A committee 
was appointed representing twelve universities; 
and upon that committee were the finest scien- 
tific talent we have, to study the increase of the 
business of the United States, not of Govern- 
ment business, but the business of the United 
States; and found it was less than 20 percent. 
Yet the increase of the Federal treasury notes 
or the Federal Reserve notes was 63 percent as 
against 20 percent. There is your fiat. 

Now, people are asking why the dollar to- 
day buys 56 percent of what it would buy before 
the war. There is a problem of our Federal 
Reserve Board. The board is trying to solve it. 
But it is difficult to solve because if you increase 
the rediscount rates or if you issue bonds at a 
high rate, you immediately depress the Govern- 
ment bonds already issued because people will 
dispose of those bonds at a low rate in order to 
invest in the high rate. And the board is facing 
a serious problem. 

Here is the difficulty. We have laws that 
will respond readily to the expansion of money 
but do not respond so readily to the necessity 
of the contraction of it. How are you going to 
bring it down? You can increase tremendously 
the money circulation; when you begin to con- 
tract there is a serious possibility of a crash. 
Just how it can be done is a problem for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to solve. It ought to be done, 
and now, gentlemen, hear me. 


Danger in Lending to Europe 


We are criticized again for our being 
heartless towards stricken Europe. Churches 
have joined in a propaganda asking Congress to 
help finance Europe. This is joined in by a group 
of international bankers, and we are told conse- 
quently that if we do not finance Europe, we will 
go down with the crash. 

Europe is on a paper basis. I don’t see 
how Europe is going to pay that war debt. Europe 
owes us nine billion six hundred sixty million 
borrowed money. We have deferred the interest 
for three years. The interest this year will make 
her loan more than ten billion all told. And now 
there is a movement all over Europe adhered to 
by such men as the famous economist, Mr. 
Keynes, attached as deputy to the British treas- 


ury and the British representative of the famous 
economic council at Paris. He makes the recom 
mendation that we cancel the ten billion dolla: 
obligation of Europe, as good business for us, as 
our protection. And that is finding response in 
Europe. Ribault of France is recommending it. 
Clemenceau wanted an early meeting of th 
League of Nations to internationalize the war 
debt. Italy is responding to it. Now in Americ: 
will be found those favoring doing that. I am 
not only not in favor of doing that, but I am a 
the end of further Government loans to Europe. 

As surely as we are in this room, so long 
as it is held out to Europe that she can borrow 
indefinitely and ultimately need not pay, they 
won’t work. 

As your president suggested, the solution 
of the world today is that the world must go to 
producing things instead of simply consuming. 
If we don’t do that, there is no relief. That is 
the important thing in the world. This high cost 
level that today bewilders us all, will not be re 
lieved by legislation. It can not be. The Social 
ists think we can do it. The anti-government 
man easily sees the remedy—we can make what 
money we need and liquidate the obligation. We 
don’t see it that way. Congress does not take 
that view. 

The only way, and it is simple, is that 
every man who is a citizen shall give the maxi. 
mum of his ability to increase the production 
here in America. 


Efficiency and Economy the Solution 


Let the slogan be, on the part of the gov- 
ernment, ‘‘ We are going to increase efficiency on 
the one hand and introduce economic manage- 
ment on the other.’’ 

Just two angles there. One is increase 
the production. The other is decrease the waste. 
I don’t know whether our people who have got 
into this atmosphere of spending will ever come 
to their senses until they come through some 
crisis. I am afraid of it, because as long as 
matters go as they are going, pyramiding values 
piling up credits, in the hope that some way or 
other the day will never come when you have to 
pay, if it goes on that way, I don’t know what 
is to happen. 

Men are going to their work in taxi cabs. 
Men are going out to their gardens in Washing- 
ton in automobiles, so numerous that you can’! 
get along the street. You say, ‘‘ Well, ought no? 
they have a right to do that?’’ Certainly. | 
don’t object. But I want the day to come when 
a day’s wage means a day’s work. 

Now, gentlemen, I have spoken this way 
as the vice president of the Ohio constitutiona! 
convention, who had more to do with the writin 
of the labor program of modern, progressive labor 
policies than any other one man im the conven- 
tion. No man dares say that what I am saying 
is unfriendly to labor. What I am saying is 2 
warning against American labor being misled by 
radical labor leadership. That is the warning 
that must be drawn out. And we have had i. 
Congress has been sleeping. Your president sug- 
gested where we had been sleeping. 

We will pass a law making it a penalty for 
you men to do a certain thing under the law, 
and will exempt the farmer for doing the same 
thing. Now, that won’t do. Just as sure as Ww’ 
are in this room, if you start upon a program ©: 
legislation discriminating in favor of classes tic 
time will come when the discrimination will b« 
against those classes. Now, the safe thing to J» 
is to make one law for all American citizens. 


Fear of the Labor Vote 


The committee of the whole only last ses- 
sion put in this exemption from prosecution cf 
the farmer and the laboring man, under the anti- 
trust law. I insisted that they ought not to 
make a law for one that did not apply to all, and 
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offered to amend, to strike it out, and we struck 
it out in the committee of the whole by taking 
vote. When it came back into the House 
where roll call could be ordered, they ordered a 
roll call and only twenty-seven members of the 
flouse stayed with me. Two hundred of them 
voted the other way. They said: ‘‘If we don’t, 
we will be misunderstood. Farmers will say that 

are unfriendly to them. Laboring men will 

- we are unfriendly to them and they will de- 
feat us.’?? Probably they would. 

Samuel Gompers has already announced 
that every man who voted for the railroad bill, 
and gentlemen, the most constructive 
measure in the last generation, that every man 
who voted for that bill is on the blacklist, to be 
defeated, Now, that is unwise labor leadership. 
I kave no doubt that American labor at the heart 
ig sound. But there is a leadership that is very 
unsound. That is why we have got a Foster 
becoming a great leader in the sovietizing of the 
stecl industry, and that is why we can not have 
. distinet labor leader. Then in this city, lead- 
ing out from it, we have the sovietizing of the 
coal business. 

We used to think the way to cure all these 
evils—capital has been very unwise and has 
taken the view—that the way to cure them would 
be for the Government to take over the industry. 
We have been talking that. Well, now, we are 
cured of that absolutely with our experience with 
the railroads. 

I confess that I used to think that the way 
to solve any problem like this would be for the 
Government to take the thing over. Uncle Sam 
is more powerful than anybody. Let us just take 
it over. Well, we took over the railroads and 
they took us over. Now, people say, ‘‘If the 
coal mines are not operated properly, let the 
Government take them over.’’ They say, ‘‘If 
the steel industry is not as it should be, let the 
Government take it over and do it.’’ Hear me, 
friends, I saw in 1916, just before the election, 
the brotherhoods, the highest grade labor on the 
railroads, the best men personally that I have 
ever known, the highest in character. I saw 
them make demands. On whom? On Congress. 
That we must increase 20 percent by a certain 
hour, which was midnight, Sept. 4, or the 
business of America would be paralyzed. And 
what did Congress do? I saw Congress literally 
get on its knees, hold up its hands, and vote to 
obey the order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when it comes to 
my voting legislation at the point of a pistol, I 
will retire from public life. I will never do it. 

In the light of that legislation, four hun- 
dred thousand men can do that with the Gov- 
ernment. What can two million in transporta- 
tion do? What can half a million in the same 
industry do? What can a quarter of a million 
in the coal industry do? You can put enough 
employees on the roll of Uncle Sam to overturn 
the Government, ladies and gentlemen. But what 
I am afraid of is that the war has been used for 
the soviet nationalizing of the industries of 
America. It is rather a taking argument, that 
we will do it, then nobody takes an advantage. 
It is a sort of taking argument that we won’t 
be employed by anybody that employs labor. We 
are going to be our own employers. We are 
going to run the business by our committees of 
employees. That is legislative sovietizing. So 
far as I am concerned, I am not ready for it. 
And I don’t think the American people are. 

The drift toward nationalization of indus- 

' is eritical and the possibilities of the Gov- 
‘ment doing everything and the individual cit- 
doing nothing is very apparent. 


Solution to Financial Problem. 


And when you take the idea of the finan- 
cial problem, let me make just a few suggestions 
as to what I think we must do, because it is 
iufair for me to come here and talk about a con- 
‘ition without making any suggestions. 

First, let the Government enter upon a 
campaign of economy. Let that economy take 

iin phases. Reduce at once by elimination 
the war agencies that have been built up dur- 
2 the war. 

Be willing to be attacked for a lack of 
sressiveness. If you stand behind Congress 
liminating many agencies created by the war 

‘hat were all right in the war time but that we 
not afford under the heavy burdens of taxes 
‘ontinue in peace time, be willing to take the 
ack; stand up and take your medicine. 
Secondly, turn all the war material that 
’ not now in use into money and turn it in to 
the Government. 

Refuse every appropriation bill that comes 
to us to the point where it does not produce an 
efficieney. 


the 


ladies 


‘ I don’t know what we should do about the 
increase of these salaries. You are asking, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you do something for the navy? Why don’t 
you do something for the army?’’ Listen, ladies 
and gentlemen, if you are going to go on the 
basis that this high cost level is permanent, and 
we are going to raise these salaries to meet it, 
then don’t complain if we don’t reduce taxes. 

We are hoping this high cost level will not 
be permanent. If the Government takes the step 
and brings up the cost of.Government in all its 
departments upon that basis, you take the step 
once, and you will never take it the other way. 
You won’t untake it. I have never known of a 
salary being increased and then reduced. Never 
in my life, not especially if it is Uncle Sam 
doing it. We have got to realize what that means. 

I am disturbed beyond measure about the 
clamoring for a bonus. It is before us now. I 
want to be fair to our service men, absolutely 
fair. I know that there was a vast discrimina- 
tion between what they got and what was got 
by the people who didn’t go to war. I would 
like to do that. But we have got to be sensible 
when we do it. How are we going to raise the 
money? How is it going to be done? If you 
issue bonds to these boys, they will put the bonds 
off. They will go to the market, and what will 
become of the general market of the Liberty 
bonds? If we say that we will let the Govern- 
ment loan them $5,000 without security, I don’t 
need to comment on that. If you say that we 
are to pay it in cash, you have got to get it 
before you pay it in cash. How are you going 
to get it? They say, ‘‘We will do it by sales 
tax.’’ I think that if we have any tax it will 
have to be a sales tax. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, the most pow- 
erful campaign is on now to put this tax, make 
it retroactive and go back and take up the war 
contracts from the beginning up to the present 
time and levy the tax upon that. That is popu- 
lar, because there are not so many people hit. 
A sales tax hits a good many. It would be un- 
popular in an election. Excess profits tax is 
rather popular. This is not the day for dema- 
gogy. This is the day for doing things on the 
basis that when they are done they ought to be 
fundamentally done, so as not to undo everything 
else. 


Great Problems Confront Congress. 


I would suggest along that line, if we 
have got to increase taxes that we take the sales 
tax plan. I think probably we will have to 
increase the tax somewhat unless we fund the 
debt by issuing more bonds and extending it 
over the future. Do you gentlemen sitting here, 
representing, I think, the great men of a great 
industry, realize the problem that faces Congress 
in trying to get back to normal with this tremen- 
dous cost upon the Government and this tremen- 
dous tax burden that may be increased, this tre- 
mendous inflation and depreciation of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, this wild orgy of 
extravagance that has hold of our people? What 
would you do? Would you listen to these de- 
mands to do this and do that? And the great- 
est danger of all is what your president suggested 
a moment ago when he suggested a cure. 

We have anti-government movements 
everywhere. We see mobs take a city. We see 
law and order in disrespect. We find men seem- 
ingly fearful to execute the law. What would 
happen if a crash should come, and honest men 
were thrown out of work and could not live be- 
cause their wage is gone? What would happen? 
This anti-government movement would be in- 
creased. Then the dangerous dogmatist who 
holds that everything can be cured with law 
would immediately attack the Government be- 
cause the Government does not do these things. 

I agree with the distinguished president of 
this association. There never was a country in 
the history of the world like this one. There 
never has been a country so wealthy. There 
never has been a country with, up to a certain 
time, so many contented people. Never a coun- 
try in which the average man was so prosperous. 
There has never been a country where the door 
of liberty was wide open to everybody. And yet 
this country, the choicest country upon God’s 
footstool, finds within its borders men who have 
come from the old world, to get rid of oppression, 
into the new world, and seize upon the opportu- 
nity this country gives them to attack the Gov- 
ernment that protects them. 

Legislation can help. We can deport. If 
we can effectively enforce the law, we can; that 
has always been a question. We can take a step 
against further unwise immigration. But listen, 
the labor market now is a question. And if you 
shut out all labor that might be effective and 
not make undesirable citizens, you still further 
complicate the labor problem. These are serious 
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Unnecessary Steps 


are costing you hundreds— 
perhaps thousands—of dol- 
lars every year. Save them. 
Let Dow Gravity Conveyors 
cut your lumber handling 
costs right in the middle. 


Dow Conveyors will move 
your lumber—all sizes and 
shapes —to® wherever you 
want it—easily, quickly, and 
at no cost—reducing the un- 
certainty of expensive man 
power to a minimum. 

They pay for themselves in 
a short time by the money 
they actually save. 

Surely of enough impor- 
tance to you to write for full 
particulars. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON 
WORKS, 
INCORPORATED, 
LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY 
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Contains the best work of ‘‘The 


questions, gentlemen, and I state again that Con- 
gress and the Government at large must take a 
courageous position. Do away with dominating 
law. Do away with legislation under threat. Be 
ready to give expression to your courage and 
write your conviction into law at whatever cost 
to the individual. 

And while we are trying to protect the 
Government against the alien agitation don’t 
forget that all that agitation does not come 
from aliens. We have some Americans that need 
to be Americanized just the same, and we must 
set about what I would call an intensive cam- 
paign, assisted by the Government, by the news- 
papers, the schools, the churches, the civic organ- 
izations, the clubs, and thru this intensive 
campaign of education, turn the hatred of the 
man against our Government into a devotion for 
what the Government stands for. That is educa- 


tion. We must do that if it can be done. You 
can’t cure it all by law. 
The Constitution is not old. It has only 


seven articles. It has only thirty-nine sections. 
It has only eighty-four paragraphs. Yet that 
Constitution is the sheet anchor of America’s 
hopes. It has been amended, it is true, nearly 
twenty times; and yet, fundamentally, those 
amendments don’t represent more than five dif- 
ferent modifications from what the fathers orig- 
inally wrote. No wonder Gladstone said it was 


the most wonderful instrument stricken off by 
the brain of man at any one time. 


It is the law under which a nation of thir- 
teen States has become a nation of half a hun- 
dred; and a population of three million, over one 
hundred million; the happiest, up to the war, of 
all the peoples of the earth. 


The war found us a nation with less than 
a billion dollars debt. It has left us with a debt 
of thirty billions. It found us with an expendi- 
ture for Government of less than a billion. The 
interest charge alone on the public debt is today 
more than the total cost of the Government prior 
to the war. It found us able to pay a debt easily, 
and pay the running expenses. Next year we sha!! 
be called upon to provide probably six times 
what we were called upon to provide in 1916. 
It found us a nation, the most contented and the 
happiest. It leaves us with a nation of the 
widest discontent among all circles that I have 
known. We were injected into the war because 
we could not help ourselves. When we went into 
it we hadn’t an enemy on the face of the earth 
among the great nations. Today they all seem 
to think that the United States is too willing to 
take care of herself. And I don’t know how 
much of a friend we have among any of them. 

It all means that America must solve her 
own problems. 





Interesting Laboratory Fire Tests 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories on Tuesday - 


afternoon conducted some tests for the special 
benefit of attendants from the sessions of the 
Lumber Congress. The first was a test of a 
Douglas fir column and much interest was dis- 
played by the visiting delegation, which was a 
representative one of considerable strength. 

The column to be tested had a section 12x12 
inches and a nominal length of 12 feet, altho it 
actually was slightly shorter because of the 
unusual thickness of the cap. It had been dis: 
covered in previous tests that the use of cast 
iron for caps in standard mill construction is a 
source of weakness, because the comparatively 
high conductivity of the metal exposes the ends 
of the colmun to a high degree of heat and leads 
to failure here rather than in the interior of 
the column. A cast concrete cap has therefore 
been developed and was used in a previous test of 
a longleaf pine column, which carried the stand- 
ard load for 1 hour and 24 minutes under a ter- 
rific heat exposure before failure. This very 
nearly doubles the time which was secured when 
the cast iron cap was being used. 

In the present test, temperatures were taken 
at four controlling points inside the furnace, two 
at opposite sides near the bottom and two near 
the top. Thermo couples were also inserted in 
the concrete cap and one such couple was placed 
in the interior of the column near the top, for the 
purpose of taking interior temperatures. 

The charring of the outside of the column, due 
to the intense heat, was easily observed thru 
the windows and was accompanied by a slight 
degree of spalling near the end of the test. The 
checks in the column showed somewhat less ten- 
deney to open under the influence of heat than 
was true of the southern pine column. 

The column failed by buckling an hour and 
eighteen minutes after heat was first applied. 
The concrete cap was also fractured at the side 
from which the post bent in buckling and it was 
thought most likely that this damage occurred 
at the moment of failure of the post and was 
caused by the kick of the eccentric load at the 
moment of failure. Taken altogether the test 
was highly satisfactory to the representatives 
of the lumber industry who were present. 

Two shingle roofing tests followed. In the 
first, a panel of untreated shingles was set afire 
under a wind of 12 miles an hour and the burning 
brands were blown over the comb of the test 
roof on to an adjacent larger roof section, setting 
it afire a few minutes after the burning brands 
began to fly upon it. 

The fire was put out at the points at the sec- 
ondary roof which had ignited and the primary 
panel was replaced by a panel of treated shingles. 
These shingles had been dipped for about two- 
thirds their length in a single coat of the stand- 
ard formula paint developed jointly by H. A. 
Gardner for the National Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association and Dr. Hermann Von Schrenk as 
technical engineer for the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, a standard formula 
which is available to such manufacturers of paint 
as wish to make use of it. 

The laboratory engineer in charge of the test 
announced that it was for the purpese of demon- 
strating that brands from the treated shingles 
would be blown on to the other roof section and 
set fire to it as tho the shingles had not been 


treated. From this point of view, however, the 
test proved a complete failure. The gas blast was 
turned on the painted shingles for the standard 
period of two minutes aad then shut off, the 
12-mile wind being continued. The gas blast, of 
course, had badly blistered the surface of th: 
paint, but only three or four points on the panel 
continued to show flame when the gas was shut 
off. These points of ignition were at the butts of 
the shingles, and especially where the cracks 
between the shingles came out at the butt. One 
such point near the lower third of the panel 
burned thru after a time and carried the flame 
into the untreated sheathing boards. Under the 
influence of the 12-mile wind the sheathing 
boards blazed quite vigorously and had the test 
been continued long enough it was evident that 
the sheathing would have been entirely consumed 
by the fire from beneath, the active flames being 
almost entirely on the under side of the roof 
when the test was abandoned. Only occasional, 
small sparks struck the other roof during the 
entire period of the test and none of them re- 
mained afire for any considerable time after 
lighting. There were no flying brands whatever. 

It would appear that the transmission of fire 
from roof to roof would be in practice entirely 
prevented by the adoption of a roof surface 
which could not be set afire by flying brands, and 
the painted shingle roof seems to meet this speci- 
fication. The standard of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, however, also requires that the roof 
itself in burning shall not originate such flying 
brands. Engineers of the laboratories in con- 
versation freely admitted that the painted shingle 
roof will endure the fire test for a period severa! 
times longer than the typical roll roofing, which 
they have admitted into classification ‘‘C’’ of 
their approved roofings. They state, however, 
that such roll roofings will not carry flying fire 
to the exposed roof and set fire to it in more than 
one out of three tests. 


It would appear from the test made tha‘ 
painted shingles meet the standard requirements 
both as to fire resistance and as to freedom from 
communication of fire to other roofs. There re- 
mains, however, the problem of controlling the 
required standard quality in a painted shing': 
roof. Shingles of asbestos, slate or tile have 
their inherent fireproof quality as sold. Paint 
treated shingles must be produced under such 
conditions that their production ean be cor- 
trolled by laboratory inspectors before the a?- 
proved label can be secured. This means that 
the shingle manufacturers must dip the shingles. 
or that treating factories must be established 
near to the consumer where the shingles can »¢ 
dipped according to approved standard methods. 
The treatment, of course, can be just as efficient- 
ly performed at the place where the shingles are 
to be laid, but it is not so certain that it always 
will be so efficiently performed in that way, 
while whether it can be as economically per- 
formed as by machinery in a factory process 3s 
of course an open question. 

In brief, it appeared to be quite clearly demor- 
strated to those who observed this test that we 
have in the paint dipped shingle a sufficiently 
firesafe article. The next problem is to get it 
properly on the market and to procure its recog- 
nition and adoption as a standard firesafe roof- 
ing. 
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COAST WHOLESALERS HOLD MEETING 


SeaTTLE, WasH., April 17.—Wholesale lumber- 
men are squaring away for a proper reception to 
L. Germain, jr., and L. R. Putman in their efforts 
to form an organization to take the place of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Distributors. The 
subject was brought up at this week’s luncheon 
ot the wholesalers, Charles B. Floyd, presiding, 
at which Mr. Floyd read a letter saying that Mr. 
Germain had already left Pittsburgh, and was on 
his way to the Coast by way of Calgary, Alberta; 
that he expected to arrive in Portland April 18 
and proceed to San Francisco, where he would 
meet Mr. Putman April 25. ‘‘This will place us 
in position to hold a meeting first in San Francisco, 
then in Portland about Friday, April 30, and in 
Seattle, Monday, May 3,’’ wrote Mr. Germain. 
It is understood that the dates are tentative. At 
the same time Mr. Floyd, as secretary and manager 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, urged 
the wholesalers present at the luncheon to fix the 
dates in mind and to be ready to give Mr. Germain 
and Mr. Putman ‘‘a royal welecome’’ when they 
visited Seattle. Under the impetus already given 
the movement there is every prospect that the Seat- 
tle wholesalers will have a thoroly representative 
delegation at the convention to be held in Chicago 
May 19 and 20. 

The wholesalers at the luncheon discussed at 
considerable length the question of diversion 
charges, the question having been brought up by 
Assistant Secretary Roy A. Johnson. ‘‘If you 
don’t expect to pay the charges, you’d better put 
it on your order; otherwise you’re stuck,’’ re- 
marked Edward H. Schafer, of the Oregon- 
Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

S. L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar & Fir 
Products Co., presented the matter of discounts, 
urging the advisability of the use of rubber stamps, 
with a regular form for wholesalers. The entire 
subject was referred to the lumber sales commit- 
tee, with instructions to get in touch with a simi- 
lar committee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association to secure uniformity in the wording 
and use of the form. 

John L. Colby, of Colby & Dickinson, asked what 
the wholesalers were doing about cancelations. 
‘‘The wholesalers have obligated themselves to 
keep faith even at loss on a rising market,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Now, what recourse have we on retailers 
who cancel on a falling market?’’ The answer, 


as given by Chairman Floyd, was that there was no 
recourse except for wholesalers to report on the 
cases, with the object of supplying the wholesalers 
with data so that they could bring pressure to bear 
on the retailers thru their respective associations. 
There was a suggestion, also, that before the sub- 
ject of cancelations was closed there would prob- 
ably be a test case or two, in order to find out 
how far a retailer could go and still be technically 
within his rights. 

Harry I. Worth, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber 
Co., cited an instance of an order being partly 
filled within the thirty-day limit, with cancelation 
on the remainder of the order, and suggested that 
the terms of sale might be amended so as not to 
leave a loophole in such a case. He also reminded 
the wholesalers that there might be misunder- 
standing if they bought under Rail C list and sold 
under Rail B. 

A report was presented showing that a recent 
visit of wholesalers to Vancouver, B. C., had laid 
the foundation for a general invitation to Seattle 
wholesalers to become the guests of Vancouver 
wholesalers. The notification came from H. V. D. 
Stone, assistant secretary at Vancouver, with date 
to be fixed at some time in the future. 

A guest at the luncheon was James A. Kirby, 
of Kirby & Baldinger, New Orleans, who made a 
happy little speech, telling the Seattle wholesalers 
that he had come out to look over the ground with 
a view to making his living in this part of the 
world. He said: 

As we all know, southern pine has passed its apex, 
and southern pine men are being driven out here by 
conditions in southern pine territory. In the past the 
southern pine people have been extremely autocratic 
as to terms of sale, grades and other matters affecting 
the industry; and they have educated their trade in 
the points to which refer. But now the pressure 
from within is becoming steadily less, and the pres- 
sure from without steadily greater; and in my judg- 
ment you may look for a constantly increasing number 
of buyers from along the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio. It is only a question of time when your prod- 
ucts will move into that territory in very great volume. 

Another guest was Donald H. Clark, assistant 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, who gave information 
respecting the square pack, saying that it was go- 
ing nicely and that the wholesalers could assist in 
making the new pack universal at an early date 
by instructing their customers as to the advantages 
of the new form over the old thousand method. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB AND EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


ANNUAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 19—Secretary J. Elmer 
Troth, of the Lumber Trade Golf Association, an- 
nounces that the annual meeting and tournament of 
that organization will be held at the Shenecossett 
Country Club, The Griswold, Eastern Point, New 
London, Conn., June 22 and 23. Practice may be 
had on the course on the 21st. 





TELLS OF TRAINING INSPECTORS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19.—Fleming Brown, of 
the West Memphis Lumber Co., who is serving as 
instructor of the two lumber inspection classes in 
Memphis, the Knights of Columbus and the Smith- 
Hughes, told members of the Lumbermen’s Club 
Saturday afternoon at the semimonthly meeting at 
the Hotel Gayoso that he had twenty-three pupils 
in the former and twenty in the latter and that 
they were making very substantial progress with 
their work. He gives lessons three nights in the 
week to the Knights of Columbus class and two 
nights a week to the Smith-Hughes class, which is 
conducted under the auspices of the vocational 
school. Five of his pupils have already taken 
positions as lumber inspectors outside of Memphis, 
he said, while nine are connected with local lumber 
firms and are actually inspecting lumber while con- 
tinuing their studies. The club is vitally interested 
in the lumber inspection class, which was started at 
the suggestion of H. J. M. Jorgensen, a former 
president of this organization. Mr. Brown is now 
on & two weeks’ vacation. Lynn Wilburn, of 
Nickey Bros. (Ine.), is serving as instructor at the 
Knights of Columbus school during his absence, 
while James Howell, of the Dooley Lumber Co., is 
looking after the work of the Smith-Hughes class. 

‘irs, Roseoe Brown delivered an interesting ad- 
dress in behalf of the Art Association of Memphis 
with a view to securing additional funds for that 
organization. 

A motion to give all the school teachers of Mem- 
phis & substantial increase in salary was unani- 
mousiy adopted and the members of the club ex- 
Pressed themselves as willing to pay heavier taxes 
im order to provide the necessary funds for this 
purpose, 

Seven new members were elected: W. L. Wil- 
eexson, of the West Memphis Lumber Co., Memphis; 


W. Z. Fant, Delta & Pine Land Co., Memphis; 
F. W. Snepp, Fink-Heidler Lumber Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; E. A. Neely and Paul Berry, E. Sondheimer 
Co., Memphis; J. T. Kendall, Gayoso Lumber Co., 
Memphis, and J. A. Johnston, Grismore-Hyman Co., 
Memphis. 

Six applications for membership were submitted 
by the proper committee. 

J. C. Dean, of the Cole Lumber & Mauufactur- 
ing Co., was appointed to represent the club at the 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Waterways Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis, beginning today. 





MOBILE MILLMEN ORGANIZE CLUB 


MosiLz, AuA., April 20.—Practically every lum- 
ber manufacturer and manufacturing firm in 
Mobile City and County, numbering about twenty- 
five companies, will be affiliated with a new organi- 
zation known as the Mobile Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Club, which was organized two or three days 
ago. The object of the club, according to Stanley 
Sheip, secretary and treasurer, is social as well 
as commercial, He expects every lumberman in the 
district to become a member. The club will seek 
to advance and expand the interests of sawmill 
owners and manufacturers by means of organiza- 
tion while its meetings will be characterized by a 
social feature in the weekly dinners which are con- 
templated for each Monday night. 

The officers are: 

President—C. M. Sears, E. L. Davis Lumber Co. 


Vice president—A. J. Paterson, Paterson & Edey 
Lumber Co. 


Secretary-treasurer—Stanley S. Sheip, Jerome H. 
Sheip (Inc.). 





DISCUSS CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS 


Sr. Lovuts, Mo., April 20.—Today’s regular 
weekly luncheon meeting of the Hoo-Hoo and lum- 
bermen of St. Louis at the American Annex Hotel 
was devoted to a discussion of the $24,000,000 
bond issue for public improvements in St. Louis. 
This will be voted on at a special election on May 
11. The merits of the bond issue were told by 
Howard J. Rhodus, chairman of the speakers’ com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
W. G. Funck, Vicegerent Snark for the eastern 
district of Missouri, presided. 








Marine and 
Commerce Corp. 


OF AMERICA 


Temporary Headquarters 


71 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RICCARDO GUALINO, President. 

ALVISE BRAGADIN, Vice-President. 

P. GIUSEPPE GURGO, Secretary. 

D. R. McINNIS, Manager Lumber & Timber Dept. 
ROBT J. TOD, Manager Shipping Dept. 

C. KAHLES, Treas. & Mgr., Accounting Dept. 





Lumber Export 
Merchants 


from any United States port 
to any European and South 
American ports. 





Ship Owners, Ship Brokers, Freight 


Contractors, Time Charterers. 





LUMBER MILLS in Green 
County, Miss., operated through 
the Piave Mill Co. 





Associated Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING 


CO., Gulfport, Miss. 

New York Office, 71 Broadway. 
Pascagoula Shipbuilding Yard: 
—building Steel Steamers. 
Orange, Texas, Yard: °* 
—building Wooden Vessels. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE IRON- 


WORKS, Houston, Texas: 


—Marine Engines. 





Ship Companies 
Operating Vessels 


City of Beaumont Ship Co. 
City of Dallas Ship Co. 
City of Austin Ship Co. 
City of Galveston Ship Co. 
City of Pascagoula Ship Co. 
City of Lafayette Ship Co. 
City of Biloxi Ship Co. 

City of Orleans Ship Co. 
City of Waco Ship Co. 


PIAVE MILL CO., Gulfport, Miss.— 


Lumber Mills in Green County, Miss. 


AMERIGUS REALTY CORP., 


32 Broadway, New York City 


INTERCONTINENTAL NAVIGA- 


TION CORP., 25 Beaver St. 
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plant 


or 
ale 


Fireproof, 
best equipped, 
most modern 


South. 


P. O. Box 83, 


Manufacturing 


Lumber, 
Sash, Doors 


Frames and 


a general line of 


in the 


Millwork. 


Band Mill in Factory Yard 
4,000,000' Standing Timber 


Well established b 
mill sections of the South. 


REASON FOR SELLING: Owner growing old 


and wants to retire. 


TERMS: One-third cash, balance to suit con- 


venience of purchaser. 


th 1, 





Address 


A Going, 
Growing 
F actory 


ghout the cotton 


Gadsden, Ala. 








OREIGN 


Brokers- Agents 








G. A. Sanguettola 


15 Via Boccaccio 


MILAN, ITALY 


WOOD BROKER 


Want to represent American 
Exporters or be sole agent in 
Italy for sale of 


Red and Sap Gum 
Cuban Mahogany 
Honduras Mahogany . 
Spanish Cedar 





Logs 


and * 
Lumber 


Offers solicited including usual 
commission C. I. F. Genoa. 


Cable Address, - Sanguettola, Milan 


~ 





J 











age wt. of 500 


J. CAFFIN, 


Ebony, Mangrove - bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct shipments solicited to U. S. 


Ebony comes in logs 7' to 11' long with aver- 
Agents wanted. 
Gorontalo (Celebes) 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 


k. g. and over. 











17 Gracechurch Street, 


CA 
Codes: Western Union 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS AND AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 


BLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 


(Universal Edition) and A. B. C. 5th Edition. 











J. FK. MULLER & SON CO. 


Estab. 1795 


WOOD BROKERS 
Hamburg 27 


Incerp. 1916 


Cable Address: Holzmueller Hamburg 





Outlines Conditions in Great Britain 


TorRONTO, OnT., April 19.—A. E. Gordon, of Terry 
& Gordon (Ltd.), wholesale lumber dealers, Toronto 
and Vancouver, who recently returned from a two 
months’ business and pleasure trip to the old country, 
reports that ‘‘under wise leadership and good govern- 
ment the people of the United Kingdom are rapidly 
recovering from the after effects of the war and are 
beginning to export more than they import. The 
country is once more taking her place in the great 
shipping world and the people are gradually settling 
down and are dealing with their many complex prob- 
lems with a determination and fixity of purpose that 
augurs well for the days to come.” Mr. Gordon con- 
tinues : 


The result of this, the shipping companies claim, is 
that their vessels often lose one trip out of every four, 
so far as transatlantic trade is concerned, and one 
trip out of every three from Scandivanian ports. 
During the last winter vessels plying between Scanii- 
navian and British ports were carrying loads from 
British to Scandinavian ports and returning light 
rather than loaded with timber, with the prospect 
of submitting to several weeks’ unnecessary delay in 
discharging their cargoes at British ports. This not- 
withstanding the fact that there is a large quantity of 
timber lying at Scandinavian ports sold to British im- 
porters and awaiting delivery. Shipping companies 
also claim that for the above reasons they are not 
making undue profits. If they could obtain labor, 





The Government seems to 
be in very close contact 
with the people, who are 
truly enjoying a _ higher 
measure of liberty than any 
other people. This is dem- 
onstrated in many ways, 
and while expression of dis- 
satisfaction, unrest and agi- 
tation may manifest itself 
in various directions, still 
the very fact that this can 
be done openly demonstrates 
the true freedom which the 
oo gee enjoys. The out- 
ook for the future is 
bright. 





So far as the supply of 
lumber in the British Isles 
is concerned, Mr. Gordon 
says, “they do not seem to 
be suffering from depleted 
stocks to the same extent 
as we do here in Canada.” 











There are various reasons 
for this, some of the prin- 
cipal ones being that the 


TRANSPORTING LOGS IN FRANCE ; HORSES HITCHED IN TANDEM 





use of timber is being con- 
fined principally to the manufacturing industries, ship 
building and general repairs. The active house build- 
ing campaign, regarding which so much has been 
heard, has not yet gotten under way, owing to sev- 
eral causes. One is a Government regulation that 
prohibits rents being increased materially from the 
1914 basis, which causes builders to hesitate in pro- 
ceeding with new house building at the present high 
prices of material and labor. 
Labor Unions Hinder Building 

Another cause is the action of the labor unions in 
the building trade, who insist that new apprentices to 
the building trades shall not be engaged at a greater 
rate than their ranks are depleted. This, at a time 
when the call for help of all kinds is insistent and the 
demand greater than at any previous period, seems to 
be unreasonable, and until the labor unions become 
a little more broad-minded in their attitude and the 
Government allows landlords to collect rents in pro- 
portion to the augmented cost of construction the 
house building requirements may not be met as speedily 
as has been expected. 

There is a strong feeling, according to Mr. Gordon, 
among British importers against paying abnormal 
prices for timber. At the present time the trade is 
not suffering seriously, on account of the large quan- 
tity of timber remaining in eastern Canada, previ- 
ously owned by the British Government and which has 


working three shifts per day of eight hours each, to 
discharge their vessels at British ports the situation 
would soon be relieved and the shipping companies 
could afford to reduce their freight rates, and to this 
extent bring down the cost of living in the British 
Isles, where the incoming rates of freight enter so 
largely into the total cost of every commodity im- 
ported. 
Payments for Timber Cause Difference 

There is at present a serious difference existing 
between the British Government and many Canadian 
exporters of timber, backed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, in connection with the payment for timber 
which was bought in Canada during 1919 by the Brit- 
ish Government timber controller on credits provided 
by the Canadian Government for that purpose. In 
most cases the timber controller insisted upon having 
a clause inserted in each contract whereby he had the 
option of paying in pounds or in dollars in Montreal 
at the rate of exchange ruling upon the day of pay- 
ment, and to a number of exporters the statement was 
made that all contracts were carrying the same clause. 
It has now been ascertained that there were at least 
three different clauses covering terms of payment 
agreed to by the timber controller. In some he guar- 
anteed the rate of exchange; in others no mention 
was made of the exchange question. 

When these contracts were entered into between 
Canadian exporters and the 








SEASONING PLANKS IN A FRENCH LUMBER YARD 





timber controller the Brit- 
ish Government had not 
yet withdrawn its support 
from the exchange market 
and had given no intima- 
tion that it intended doing 
80, and as the difference in 
exchange between British 
pounds and Canadian ¢ol- 
lars had never been a seri- 
ous factor Canadian ex- 
porters as a rule did not 
add a prospective loss on 
the exchange in making up 
their selling prices to the 
timber controller. 

Shortly after the timber 
controller had concluded 
his contracts with Cana- 
dian exporters the British 
Government withdrew its 
support from the exchange 
market, the result being 
that pounds depreciated 
rapidly, greatly to the ‘et- 
riment of Canadian exp. !t- 








recently been turned over to a syndicate of large im- 
porters. The shipping of this timber has now begun 
and should keep the British market reasonably well 
supplied for some months, at least in their ordinary 
requirements. 

In Mr. Gordon’s opinion, one of the principal causes 
of the high cost of living in the British Isles is the 
attitude of the Dockers’ Union, the members of which 
work a nominal eight hours per day but which in 
many cases amounts only to seven hours, and who 
object to allowing any of their members to work over- 
time or to permit more than one shift per day. This 
high handed action of the Dockers’ Union is being 
severely criticised and is doing more perhaps than 
anything else to hold up freight rates, as many vessels 
have to wait from several days to several weeks before 
securing berths so that their cargoes can be unloaded. 


ers. On account of the tim- 
ber controller exercising his right to use his Canadian 
credit to pay Canadian exporters it is felt that he 
should have paid for these goods at the rate of 190 
cents on the dollar instead of about 80 cents on the 
dollar as was paid in several instances. If payments 
had been made from London instead of from Ottwa 
the question would have assumed a different aspect, 
but Canadian exporters feel that under these circum 
stances they have been unjustly dealt with. 

Mr. Gordon states that the whole question is 00¥ 
before the Canadian High Commissioner, Sir George 
Perley, and W. C. Noxon, chairman of the Canadian 
Mission in London, both acting for the Canadian Gov- 
ernment at the one end and the British Treasury 20d 
British Board of Trade on the other hand. The re 
sult of these negotiations has not yet been announced, 
but Canadian exporters are hopeful that the falr- 
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mindedness of the British Government will prevail 
and that Canadian exporters may be paid for their 
iymber upon the basis they have the right to expect. 
fhe total amount involved is a very large one—some- 
ching Like $750,000. The question is one of the most 
cerious that has ever arisen between the Mother Coun- 
+ry and Canada in the way of finance. 


Timber News from Great Britain 


LONDON, ENGLAND, April 5.—April has opened with 
expanding activity on the timber market, for one thing 
as a result of the great advance in building construc- 
tion, It has taken the Government a long time to get 
its housing schemes started, but the preliminaries now 

eing disposed of actual building is going forward rap- 

idly, and as the year advances nothing but a shortage 
of labor will hinder consistent progress. Building ma- 
terials of all kinds of course are very high in price, 
but people must have houses, and, altho it may cause 
many to accommodate themselves with fewer and 
smaller rooms, the cost of materials will not prevent 
the largest possible volume of construction during the 
1ext few years. 

In other directions also business is expanding. Ship 
niuiiding on a large scale is a vital necessity to the 
country; and the same applies to railroad wagon 
puilding. The handicap to trade caused by the short- 
ze of wagons is so great that the actual cost of new 
wegons is a small item compared with the losses occa- 
<joned by the short supply. The increase in the coun- 
try’s exports means large orders for the sawmills, and 
for the box manufacturers, from the other industries, 
while general repairs on factories and other buildings 
is at last receiving the attention that they have 
required for years. 

Great Britain unquestionably is in a more favorable 
position industrially than. any of the erstwhile bellig- 
erent countries on the Continent, but, handicapped as 
these countries are by the adverse exchange, there is 
every indication in France and Belgium of a growing 
trade. There is an increasing demand everywhere 
which will create a very strong timber market. 

Much merchant-to-merchant business has _ been 
transacted in Great Britain lately, as those who have 
studied the market situation knew long ago that the 
timber supply could not, perhaps for years, equal the 
demand. They therefore speculated early on the rise, 
especially in Swedish and Finnish woods. They later 
turned over a part of their contracts to others, and 
as the market rose the wood passed thru several hands. 
The time has now come, however, when most of this 
timber has reached the final purchaser. 

The stock sheets of the Associated Timber Import- 
ters (Ltd.), which recently took over the Government 
softwood stocks, have at last been issued, and show 
the supplies as lying principally in Grangemouth, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Newcastle, Sunderland, Hull, Leith, 
Manchester and Cardiff. The quality generally is poor 
and the assortments far from satisfactory; conse- 
quently the Associated Importers are prepared to sell 
at prices well below those current for landed goods. 








England’s Enterprise Challenges America 

England’s devices to meet the present exchange and 
credit situation “are a challenge to the enterprise of 
America,” says the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
in a recent issue of its fortnightly trade review. Eng- 
land’s recent shipment of about $50,000,000 in gold 
to this country and the possibility of further ship- 
ments, it says, will appear to many as “the convic- 
tion of a great international trading nation that the 
maintenance of any specific gold reserve is of lesser 
importance than the maintenance of credit in markets 


where it is England’s purpose to set up lasting, in- 
valuable trade connections.” It then adds: 

This is no adventure into uncharted financial seas 
for England. Her history is the history of the use of 


every means to promote British trade. Her devices to 

t the present situation are a challenge to the enter- 

prise of America. Emgland’s confidence in herself in- 

vites the confidence of others. The more clearly the 

s become known as to the progress Europe is mak- 

: toward a return to normal conditions, the wiser 

ppears the present British policy, and the clearer 

ears the obligation of America to assume a broader 

w with respect to the use of credit resources 
ad 





Export Shipments from New Orleans 


NeW ORLEANS, La., April 19.—The following part 
‘0 shipments of export lumber ex New Orleans 
» noted on the manifests filed here: 


enice and Trieste, per steamer Jris—552 pieces 
1¢ timber, 150 barrels rosin. . = 
arcelona and Havana, per steamer Cadiz—1,055 
P.cees gum lumber, 4,328 pieces oak lumber. 
__unkirk and Bordeaux, per steamer Saccarappa— 
'yo.S85 pieces, 190 bundles staves, 138 bundles hoops, 
'¢ pieces lumber. 
liavre and Bordeaux, per steamer West Cressy— 
15.614 staves. 
iverpool, per steamer Logician—768 bundles hard- 
| lumber, 757 bundles shunting poles, staves. 
Jublin, per steamer Ballygally Head—49,052 oak 
ves, 3,481 pine sleepers, 755 pieces pine timber, 
’ pieces and bundles lumber, 100 hickory logs. 
‘enoa, per steamer Winterton—6,523 pieces gum 
moder, 


, utwerp, per steamer Roumanier—18,037 feet gum 
‘ber, 73,000 feet pine lumber, 152,139 feet red oak 
ber. 

uth American ports, per steamer Lake Ellicott— 

59 feet lumber. 

io Janeiro and Santos, per steamer Tuladi—4,773 

*S pine lumber, 350 cases turpentine, 6,070 barrels 
[ 





1. . 
Tela, Honduras, per steamer Ellis—452 pieces lum- 







Port Barrios, Guatemala, per steamer Coppename— 
s feet lumber; per steamer Saramacca, 570 pieces 
iber, 


, Port Cortez, Honduras, per steamer Imperator—700 
‘08 crossties. 


i Bocas del Toro and Cristobal, per steamer Cartago— 
“45,880 feet lumber. 


Frontera, Mexico, per steamer Neptune—5,000 feet 
dressed lumber. 

Tampico and Vera Cruz, per steamer Coahuila— 
51,860 feet lumber. 

Cienfuegos and Santiago, per steamer Lake Callicott 
—2,400 bundles shooks. 

Cuban ports, per steamer Maruba—70,989 feet sec- 
= lumber ; per steamer Matanzas—143,574 feet 
umber. 

Kingston, Jamaica, per steamer Jamaica—20,134 
feet pine timber. 
. Porto Rico, per steamer Chaparel—137,138 feet lum- 
er. 
The sailing list for the months of April and May, as 
prepared by A. E. Hegewisch, well known local freight 
forwarder, shows sailings scheduled during that period 
to more than 100 different ports, including those of the 
United Kingdom, Continental Europe, South and Cen- 
tral America, the West Indies, Mexico, Africa, China 
and Japan. Mr. Hegewisch’s concern is looking after 
the shipment of fifteen carloads of trucks from the 
Wichita Motor Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., via New 
Orleans to India, this being, according to report, the 
first direct service from New Orleans to Indian ports. 
The shipment will be lifted by the steamship Clarton, 
operated by M. H. Tracy & Co. (Inc.), of New York 
and New Orleans. 


Coast Export Situation Is Favorable 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 17.—The lumber situation is 
good, so far as export is concerned. At the offices 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. there is 
reported an order, just closed, for a shipment of 4,250,- 
000 feet from Puget Sound to China. It comprises 
2-, 3- and 4-inch, 12x12, and 1x6-inch merchantable 
flooring. 

Thru the Ocean Lumber Co., Price & Pierce, of Lon- 
don, England, has placed an order for 20,000,000 feet 
of railroad ties with the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. Twenty-five percent of the contract goes 
to British Columbia mills. The price is said to be 
$35.50 FAS, United States funds, amounting to more 
than $700,000. Delivery is to be made during the bal- 
ance of the year. 

There is an inquiry for 8-foot, 6-inch sleepers for 
the United Kingdom, approximating a total of 125,- 
000,000 feet, but the matter has not yet advanced to 
that stage where it is known what mills will be able 
to take it. 

There is active lumber business with the Orient, 
with freights steady to firm. There is as yet no 





appreciable softening in rates. 





Shipping Knock-down Furniture Overseas 


Special importance is attached to the sale in Europe 
of American office furniture by the Exportateur Fran- 
cais, a foreign trade publication published at Paris, 
which asserts that the right plan for selling and dis- 
tributing this class of furniture is that of shipping it 
in knock-down form from the United States and assem- 
bling it at some point in France, preferably in Paris. 
It is argued that the American manufacturer is able 
to produce parts and pieces rapidly enough to meet 
the demand, but he falls behind in assembling the com- 
plete article unless he has an assembly plant over- 
seas. Accordingly, this publication believes it would 
be advantageous to increase the production of the 
parts and arrange for the assembling in France, where 
labor for this work can easily be obtained, at a com- 
paratively modest wage. Another thing which favors 
this method is the reduced freight rate resulting from 
shipments in closely packed parts as compared with 
shipments of the completed article. 





AN ExPorT duty on lumber will probably be imposed 
in Finland in the near future. Stocks of lumber on 
hand ready for export are reported to amount to 
about 900,000 standards, 200,000 standards of which 
have already been sold. 





Steamer Market Generally Steady 


The general conditions of the full cargo steamer 
market have. changed but little during the week, say 
Lunham & Moore, New York ship brokers, in their 
freight bulletin for April 17. Demand for tonnage 
holds steady, with coal freights to Europe predominat- 
ing and rates firmly sustained by light offerings of ton- 
nage for prompt delivery. Tonnage for coal to West 
India and South America ports is also in moderate re- 
quest, but freights of all other kinds are sparingly 
tendered at rates demanded by owners. The supply of 
vessels available for April and May delivery is limited. 

The sailing vessel market holds fairly steady, with 
a limited amount of chartering in the transatlantic, 
South American and West India trades, but practically 
no coastwise trading. For additional tonnage there is 
a moderate inquiry in the offshore trades, with rates 
ruling about as recently quoted. Coastwise freights 
of all kinds are exceptionally scarce. Ample tonnage 
is available for both prompt and future delivery. 


Receives Orders for Railway Ties 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 17.—An order for 8,000,- 
000 feet of railway ties for United Kingdom delivery 
was received this week by the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills. Deliveries are to be made from May to 
December. It is one of the largest tie orders ever 
received here. This company began this week the load- 
ing of the steamship Tancred with 2,000,000 feet for 
China, and has other Chinese orders in eurly prospect. 








Ir Is reported that an appropriation of 400,000 
pesos to be used in repairing the docks of the various 
Mexican ports are now being considered by the Mex- 
ican Government. The Mexican Ministry of Communi- 
cations is making a study of the needs of the various 
ports and it is believed that Salina Cruz will be the 
first port to receive attention. 








OREIGN 


Brokers-Agents 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 
Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address :: ‘‘CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 











MILLER BROS. 


MYTON ST., HULL, ENGLAND. 


We are buyers of 


Hardwood, Plywood, Etc. 


offers solicited by cable or letter. 


Cable ad:—"'Plywood, Hull.” 
Codes:—A.B.C. 5th Ed. Wood Code & Sup. Lumberman. 








Flatau, Dick & Co. 


Timber Brokers and Agents 


Hardwoods and Plywoods 


5 & 6 Gt. Winchester St., Cables, “Merriness” 
Lonon, E. C. 2 London 


Codes, ABC 5th Edition, 


Universal Western Union 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool” ] 











WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS AND LUMBER 
Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


Bootle, Liverpool, England 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C. 








News Chambers: 67 Hope St,, Glasgow 


SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union Street, Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracecharch Street, London, EB. C. 3 
Cable Addresses—Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London 
Cabfe Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. 5th Edition, A. 1. Telecode Liebers 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St.,jG! , Scotland, 3 E heap St., Londoa,E.C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Drackridge,”” Glasgow, Cable Addvess: “‘Nivarium’’ London 
Agents for the saleof all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N.C. Pine, 
Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in 
the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 

















GLASGOW, 


CANT & KEM 9 SCOTLAND 
Wood Brokers 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 
HARD AND SOFT WOODS 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the market 
today. It contains tables of ready-made an=wers to 
freight rates; reducing board feet to pieces and preces 
to ote feet; lineal feet to board measure, includi 
moulding, unusual methods of rechecking extensions an 





other valuable information on making correct 
90 , size 4x9 (hip pocket edition’ 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


431 So. Dearborn St., 
Atmericapfiumberman ** Cricaco 
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Leading Lumber 


XPORTER 














Vredenburgh Saw Mill 


Company 
VREDENBURGH, ALA. 








BLACKSWALNUT 


is our specialty. 


Cable Address: 
“KKOSSECO Cincinnati’ 


Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


All kinds of Hardwoods 


105-6-7 Carew Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long- Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A, 











Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Band Sawn remap 
Specializing in Thin Stock 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, 


Cottonwood. 
Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport A BC Code. 




















Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
Cable Address—"'Pickwood” St. Louis. 











Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 
tees Quality. 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 


We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 














Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


"THE fame of thi house as “One of Am Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based ed upon far fecog wg its archi- 
—— rates, servi o—by . “a —— 
‘a ce. ic nO_ means lent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of Sovmellieg. 
If a prominent lambe t 
wil doles Ted tan ake ee, 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 














WHAT THE LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING 





Cypress Manufacturers Announce Annual Meet — Philadelphia Retailers Pass 
Important Resolution — Ohio Dealers Are Active 





April 27-29—-Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

April 27—General ceo igguaaaa Millwork Industry, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicag 

April 28—Millwork Cost iain Bureau, Congress 

Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
“<> 29—Southwestern Ontario Lumber Dealers’ As- 
ociation, Grand Central Hotel, St. Thomas, Ont. 

Annual 

April 29—Lumbermen’s eames of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

May 1-8—“Own Your Otley “Home” Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York Cit: 

May 3—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual, 

May 3-5—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

May 12-15—National Foreign Trade Council, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Annual. 


May 13—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. Special meet- 
ing of members of New Orleans district members. 


May 18—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. May meeting. 


May 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ ee. 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. al. 


May 19-20—National Wholesale Seow Disteivaters, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Ann 


June 17-18—National Hardwood cate Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


June 22-23—Lumber Trade Golf Association of Phila- 
delphia, Shenecossett Country Club, New Haven, 
Conn. Annual, 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS ANNUAL 


New ORLEANS, La., April 19.—From the offices of 
Secretary George E. Watson here has come an- 
nouncement of the annual convention of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association to be held 
here on May 19 at the Grunewald Hotel. As 
numerous matters of particular interest to the 
industry and to the association will be brought up 
for discussion at this time, it is highly desirable 
that there be a full attendance at this meeting. 








DIRECTORS OF TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


San Antonio, Tex., April 19.—Just previous to 
the conclusion of the annual meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas, held here last week, 
a goodly number of directors were elected to carry 
out the policies of the organization for the coming 
year. The directors are as follows: 


J. -E. Hill, Amarillo; John Sutherland, Bay 
City; C. E. Walden, 3eaumont; W. J. Odell, 
Brownwood ; W. S. Howell, Bryan; T. W. Griffiths, 
Dallas; BE. dH. Lingo, Denison ; H. T. Kendall, 
Houston ; W. B. Sloan, Ft. Worth; John Mahan, 
Gainesville ; T. C. Spencer, Houston ; P C.. Hoyt, 
Houston; F. W. Murphy, Houston; 8. Carter Jr., 
geo gge T. W. Blake, Houston; J. F. Bonny Waco; 

H. Buenz, Laredo; S. V. Pfueffer, New Braunfels ; 
Ww. Burton, Ft. Worth; F. H. Farwell, Orange ; George 
W. Gray, Hamlin; J. R. Clem, Dallas; T. B. Pruett, 
Pecos; E. A. Laughlin, Port Arthur; T. B. Brazelton, 
Waco; P. J. Wooldridge, Plainview; E. D. Gray, 
Sherman; Curtis Vaughan, San Antonio; Albert Steves 
Jr., San Antonio; . Hardin, Cisco; J. H. Cooke, 
Houston; C. H. Flato Jr., Kingsville; E. P. Hunter, 
Waco; Jno. C. Hubbard, Weimar; W. Lee Moore, 
Wichita Falls; F. L. Hillyer, San i | a 
Mayhew, Uvalde; W. M. Lingo, Dallas; T. H. Morrow, 
Dallas: R. P. Jeter, Cameron; P. E. Turner, Elgin; 
J. A. Jester, Mullin; W. L. Thomas, Wallis; W. M. 
Mowlan, Corsicana; E. J. Barnes, Wichita Falls. 





PHILADELPHIA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 19.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, what was considered the 
most important accomplishment was the unanimous 
adoption of the following resolution, which the 
association wants all the trade to know about: 

WHEREAS, Abnormal and unusual conditions are 
prevalent today in the lumber industry, an 

WHEREAS, These conditions have been caused by 
decreased production, abnormal advances in wages, 
transportation difficulties, increased manufacturing 
costs and strong demand, and 

WHEREAS, The retail lumbermen realize that specu- 
lative prices in lumber are detrimental to their in- 
terests, the interests of their customers, and the 
building business in general; now therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Retail Lumbermen’s Association of 
Philadelphia that it urge upon all of its members to do 
everything possible to restore normal conditions, and 
be it further 

Resclved, That the retail lumbermen being unable 
to remedy these conditions of themselves, we hereby 
call upon all lumber manufacturers and wholesalers to 
lend their best influence and efforts to assist us to this 
end, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
all manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ lumber‘ associa- 
tions. 

The meeting was held at the Hotel Adelphia, and 
the attendance was the largest ever, eighty-one be- 
ing present, with President Amos Y. Lesher in the 
chair. There was a splendid banquet, after which 
there was speaking by the guests, including Dr. 
Mitten, of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 
Chas. Hill, of the Southern Pine Sales Corporation, 
and William M. Ritter, of Columbus, Ohio. It was 
reported that the membership now numbered forty- 


six with eight applications on file. Officers were 
elected as follows: 


President—Amos Y. Lesher, of Charles F. Felin & 
Co. (reélected). 

Vice president—Herbert P. Robinson, of Miller Rob 
inson & Co. 

Secretary and treasurer—Charles P. Maule. 

Directors for three years—George H. Buzby, of © 
Buzby & Sons; William L. Ludascher, of the sie -- 
& Ludascher Lumber Co., and James E. Tague. 





DISCUSS UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, April 16.—After partaking 
of an excellent dinner as a starter for their regu 
lar monthly meeting this evening, members of Dis- 
trict No. 1, Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, gave more than three hours to discussion 
of a uniform guarantee and sales contract that 
could be made satisfactory to all of the members 
and to the trade in general. In the end it was 
found that it would be impossible to secure an 
agreement on the proposal presented at the meet- 
ing, and the whole matter was referred to the com- 
mittee on credits and terms of sale, of which D. C. 
Snook, of the Snook-Weith Lumber Co., is ehair- 
man, to draft another form of contract to be re- 
ported back to the meeting to be held May 21. 

A new constitution and bylaws were adopted. 
The district organization had been acting under 
the same constitution as the State association, but 
it became necessary to make certain changes to 
conform to the specific requirements of this terri- 
tory. 

Under the new constitution it is provided that 
the executive committee shall consist of five mem- 
bers besides the treasurer, and as the present treas- 
urer, Louis C. Cordes, of the Cordes Lumber (o. 
and president of the Westwood Planing Mill Co., 
had been chosen one of the original five, H. J. 
Lewin, of the A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., was elected 
a new member of the committee. 

Resolutions on the death of H. W. Meier, re- 
ported in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, wno was a member of the district organiza- 
tion, were adopted. 

After arranging for a full attendance at the 
‘*Spring Drive’’ meeting to be held in this city 
the evening of April 20 under the auspices of the 
State association and to be participated in by dele- 
gates from this and Districts 5 and 26, comprising 
the counties of Hamilton, Lawrence, Pike, Scioto, 
Adams, Brown, Clermont and Highland, all in the 
southwestern corner of the State, the meeting ad- 
journed. 





OHIO RETAILERS CONFER 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 20.—Heavy rains that 
began Monday night and continued all of today 
prevented a large attendance at the joint meet- 
ing of the first, fifth and twenty-sixth districts 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
which was held here this evening at the rooms of 
the Chamber of Commerce. As it was, however, 
all of the counties of Hamilton, Lawrence, Pike, 
Scioto, Adams, Brown, Clermont and Highland 
were represented. The entertainment consisted 
of a dinner and smoker, and the meeting lasted 
until after 10 o’clock. Edgar Cummings, chair- 
man of the Cincinnati district, presided, and \\. 
Perey Hubbard, also of the Cincinnati district, 
looked after the records. 

State Secretary Findley M. Torrence, of Xenia 
made a detailed talk on the new uniform order 
blank designed for use between the dealers ani 
the mills, and which already has been adopted by 
the State associations of Ohio, Pennsylvania 
Indiana, New York and Michigan, and which it 
is hoped to have adopted by the retail lumber 
associations of all the States. 

State Treasurer L. P. Lewin, of the A. XM. 
Lewin Lumber Co., this city, reported on tle 
finances of the association, and Secretary Hub- 
bard told of trade conditions in Cincinnati and 
vicinity, which he regarded as presenting a hope- 
ful outlook for the future. 

Considerable time was given to a discussion _ 
an insurance problem that is interesting lumbe 
men all over the country. It grows out of 4 
Cleveland, Ohio, case in which a retail lumb er 
concern was held to be liable for $7,000 damage 
for the destruction by fire of a car of lumber 
which was tracked near its plant where a fire 
occurred. The principle of contributory damages 
was said to be involved, and it was declared by 
many of those present that it was a matter that 
should have the attention of all business men, 23 
well as lumbermen. 

W. P. Flint, of Chicago, secretary of the Mill- 
work Cost Information Bureau, gave an exceed- 
ingly interesting talk on millwork production 
with relation to cost of raw material and finished 
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product, something that commanded the attention 
of the strictly retail lumber dealers as well as of 
those that operate planing mills. ’ 

R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 


who was expected to make a talk on building 
eodes and construction operations, was unable to 
attend the meeting because of the opening in 
Chicago of the American Lumber Congress. He 
had met Secretary Hubbard at the district meet- 


ing in Dayton, Ohio, the day before and gave 
him a letter to read to the delegates here, in 


which he offered his services to the association in 
ease there should be a movement for a revision of 
the Cincinnati building code. 





‘“‘SQUARE PACK’’ REDWOOD SHINGLES 
San Francisco, Cauir., April 17.—The Redwood 


Shingle Association held a meeting at Eureka on 
April 10 and adopted the ‘‘square pack.’’ An 
advance, amounting to 10 cents according to the 
old scale, was made in the price. This makes the 
rice $4.75 a square on a 20-cent freight rate or 
$5.40 a thousand shingles, delivered San Francisco. 


They will quote, also, by the thousand until the 
presi nt stocks are worked off. Shingles are not 
very active just now, but this is the dull season 
of the year. As there are only 5,000,000 unsold 
shingles on hand, the situation is not bad. In 
former years there were frequently much heavier 
stocks in April. In 1913, stocks, deducting orders, 
amounted to 32,000,000; in 1914, to 25,000,000; 
and, in 1918, to 28,000,000. In 1919 they were 
5,000,000 oversold. 


NEW YORK WHOLESALERS MEET 

New York, April 19.—A meeting of the whole- 
sale group of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation was held last Thursday evening at the 
Aldine Club, sixty-five being present. Dinner was 
served, after which the chairman, F. A. Niles, 
called the meeting to order and turned it over to 
H. B. Cohoe, executive secretary of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association. 

The speakers included M. Krauss, New Orleans, 
La., who spoke in the interest of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors. He referred to the 
visits made thruout the country with L. R. Putman, 
who was also a speaker, and as to the responsibility 
on the part of the home trade in interesting them- 
selves in this new proposed plan of overcoming the 
propaganda, which he said was rampant for the 
elimination of the wholesaler. Other speakers 
were f, F. Perry, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, who spoke on 
the subject, ‘‘ Wholesalers I Have Known,’’ and 
J. E. Rhodes, seeretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, who spoke at length upon the 
activities of that association and the plan of co- 
Operation with wholesalers. 

W. 8. Phippen, traffic manager of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, explained 
briefly the plan for the enlargement of the trans- 
portation bureau of the association, in line with 
the action of the annual convention held in Wash- 
ington in March. 


FIRE PATROL ASSOCIATIONS ELECT 

PorTLAND, OrE., April 17.—Meetings of the 
various forest fire patrol associations with head- 
quarters in Portland, were held the last week, as 
follows: Clatsop County Fire Patrol Association, 
April 13; Linn County Fire Patrol Association, 
April 14; Columbia County Fire Patrol Associa- 
tion, April 15; Western Lane County Fire Patrol 
Association, April 16; Clackmas-Marion Counties 
Fire Patrol Association, April 17. 

All of the above associations plan on prosecuting 
considerable improvement work the coming season 
in the shape of new trails, new telephone lines, and 
lookout development. Inasmuch as the last several 
fire seasons have been especially hazardous and 





have not allowed time in the spring for work on 
needed improvements, arrangements have been 
made with the head wardens to go into the field 


earlier than usual with adequate improvement crews. 
It is hoped in this way fully to complete communi- 
cation and detection facilities well in advance of 
dangerous weather. 

Furthermore to insure the services of the head 
wardens who are the key men in the protection 
force, arrangements have been made for the re- 
tention of their services from year to year, this 
being accomplished by part time service during 
the off season. 

_ Improvement work, for the prosecution of which 
time has been inadequate in the past, can be taken 
up in the fall during good weather in October and 
November and in the spring. One or two of the 
associations did adopt this policy last fall and 
have already completed certain essential telephone 
and trail work, 

Officers and directors of the northwest Oregon 
associations are as follows: 


CLATSOP County FIRB Patrol ASSOCIATION: 
irectors—J. H. Walker, J. H. Haak, D. E. Stewart, 





Charles T. Early, John Pearson, N. N. Rupp, Louis 
Woerner. 
COLUMBIA COUNTY FIRE PATROL ASSOCIATION : 

President—George L. McPherson. 

Vice president—John Pearson. 

Secretary-treasurer—C. C. Scott. 

Directors—George L. McPherson, John Pearson, O. 
J. Evenson, H. H. Holland, L. S. Franck. 

LINN CouNTY Fire PATROL ASSOCIATION : 

President—H. H. Holland. 

Vice president—G. K. Wentworth Jr. 

Secretary-treasurer—C, C. Scott. 

Directors—A. C. Shaw. G. K. Wentworth Jr., J. H. 
Walker, G. B. McLeod, Wells Gilbert, H. H. Holland, 
H.. C. Clair. 

WESTERN LANE COUNTY FIRE PATROL ASSOCIATION : 

President—Earl G. Muir. 

Vice president—A. G. Osland. 

Secretary-treasurer—C. C. Scott. 

Directors—Earl G. Muir, A. G. Osland, William L. 
Brewster, H. A. Starret, C. J. McCracken. 
CLACKAMAS-MARION COUNTIES FIRE PATROL ASSOCIA- 


TION: 
President—H. C. Clair. 
Vive president—R. M. Townsend. 
Secretary-treasurer—C, C. Scott. 
Directors—R. M. Townsesd, T. A. Cornwell, M. C. 
Woodard, H. C. Clair, E. S. Collins. 








ISSUES WARNING ON FUTURE SALES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 20.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffie Association believes that there will be 
an early advance of approximately 25 percent in 
freight rates on lumber and forest products and 
it today urged its members not to make any sales 
of these commodities for future delivery on the 
basis of existing freight rates. Here is what it 
said in a bulletin just issued to its members: 


We again urge you not to sell for future delivery 
on existing freight rates, as the probabilities now are 
they will be advanced in the near future. The railroad 
executives have held a conference with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and suggested an advance as 
high as 25 percent. In view of the fact that the strik- 
ing switchmen as well as other classes of railroad 
employees will probably be awarded an increase in 
wages by the labor board it looks as if the increase 
which will be granted by the commission will be in 
the neighborhood of 25 percent. Information that we 
have obtained shows that the carriers are not asking 
the commission to make anything but a percentage 
advance on forest products. 

Walker Wellford, vice president of the association, 
in charge of rate adjustments, will return tomorrow 
from a two months’ stay in Europe and details of the 
matter will be placed before him with a view to deter- 
mining further procedure. 





CANADIAN WHOLESALERS MEET 


Toronto, OntT., April 19.—The Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association (Inec.) held its monthly 
meeting at the Albany Club, here, on April 16. 
While many matters of importance were discussed 
they. were more or less of a routine nature, includ- 
ing reports on transportation matters and on mem- 
bership. The latter report included a statement 
that the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Co., 
Marshfield, Wis., and Victoria, B. C., had recently 
joined the association. 

The entertainment committee was advised by the 
chairman to get to work at once upon arrange- 
ments for the midsummer outing to Grimsby Park, 
which has already been determined upon. 

A lengthy discussion took place in regard to the 
business profits tax, and the result was the passing 
of a resolution opposing the reénactment of any- 
thing in the nature of a business profits tax, and 
suggesting, as an alternative, the adoption of a 
tax upon sales. This alternative gave rise to some 
discussion, yet it was acknowledged that, for prac- 
tical purposes, it might be expected to work out 
satisfactorily. Its most favorable feature would 
be the fact that it would provide the means for 
obtaining what money the Government needs, at 
small expense and with little delay. Moreover, it 
would be possible to spread the tax far more fairly 
over the whole community instead of placing a 
very heavy burden upon a small part of the com- 
munity. 

The resolution as carried was sent to Sir Henry 
Drayton, minister of finance, at Ottawa, by night 
letter, and a reply has since been received to the 
effect that the suggestion will have the minister’s 
careful consideration. A similar resolution was 
carried two days previously at a meeting of a num- 
ber of the directors of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, held at Toronto. 

The chief item of the evening’s program was an 
address by Frank Denton, K. C., on the subject of 
‘*Contracts.’’ Mr. Denton is an acknowledged 
authority on this subject and gave a very instruc- 
tive discussion on the chief features of the law of 
contracts. 





ADDS ANOTHER STAVE MILL 


Easton, Pa., April 20—The Serfas Lumber Co., 
of this city, has purchased from the Curtin Stave & 
Lumber Co. its stave mill at Brodheadsville, Pa. This 
makes four stave mills which the Serfas Lumber Co. 
is now operating besides three sprag mills and a 
number of portable sawmills. The company makes 
a specialty of mine timbers, ties, piling and poles, 
as well as staves and manufactures all kinds of 
lumber. It operates a large mill at Saylorsburg. 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 
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With an annual production of 125,000,000F eet 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
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will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-workiag 
qualities it is unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you, 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHICAGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks of 


idaho White Pine. 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 
Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Gur new mill at Lenox.. Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala, and Paxton, Fla. 
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Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
$1.50 per aay. 
With Toilet, 

$2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
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Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 
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Poole Bros., Chicago, I. 
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LABOR FEDERATION’S ANNUAL 


WasuineTon, D. C., April 19.—Samuel Gompers, 
president, and Frank Morrison, secretary, of the 
American Federation of Labor today sent out the 
official call for the fortieth annual convention of 
that organization, which will be held in Montreal, 
beginning June 7. The call covers the federation 
and all affiliated labor organizations. 

The call has this to say regarding the work of 
the forthcoming convention: 


It is, of course, entirely unnecessary to enumerate 
all the important subjects with which our forthcom- 
ing convention will concern itself, but the reminder 
is not at all amiss that every effort must be made to 
broaden the field and means for the organization of 
the yet unorganized workers; to strive to bring about 
more effectually than ever a better day in the lives and 
homes of the toilers; to defend and maintain by every 
honorable means in our power the right to organize 
for our common defense and advancement, for the 
exercise of our normal and constitutional activities 
to protect and promote the rights and interests of 
the workers; to assert at any risk the equal rights 
before the law of all workers with all other citizens ; 
to aid our fellow workers against the effort to entangle 
the workers in the meshes of litigation before the 
courts in the several States; to make effective in our 
everyday lives the principle declared in the law of 
our republic (the Clayton law), “That the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce”; to arouse our fellow workers and fellow 
citizens to the danger which threatens to curb and 
take away their guaranteed rights and freedom; to 
meet and help solve the vexatious problems of peace 
and reconstruction; to emphasize the dominating and 
determining character of our movement and to carry 
on such political action as the interests of labor will 
warrant and the trade union movement has directed ; 
these and other great questions of equal importance 
will, of necessity, occupy the attention of the Montreal 
convention. 


WOULD LEND TENTS TO HOUSELESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—The housing 
situation throughout the country has assumed a 
new phase with the introduction in the House of 
Representatives late last week by Representative 
Upshaw, of Georgia, of a joint resolution ‘‘author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of War to lend 
tents to cities during the summer months of 1920 
to relieve the housing situation.’’ 

This resolution was referred to the committee on 
military affairs, which doubtless will hold hearings 
upon it and make a report in time, provided Mr. 
Upshaw is sufficiently interested in it to press 
the matter and bring outside support to bear from 
Atlanta, his home city, and other communities 
which are suffering from an acute housing shortage. 








SEAPLANES FOR FOREST PATROL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—The chief of the 
forest service of the Province of Quebec, according 
to a report reaching the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, proposes to make further ex- 
periments this year in the use of seaplanes as a 
part of the fire patrol system in the St. Maurice 
district. Two seaplanes were used for a time last 
season, but the results were not altogether satis- 
factory, due largely to the fact that the period of 
time over which they were employed was short. 

No appropriation has yet been made by the Pro- 
vincial forestry officials of New Brunswick for the 
use of airplanes in forest fire patrol work. Ex- 
periments along this line by other Provinces and 
in the United States are being watched closely, 
according to American Consul Woodward at Camp- 
bellton. 





OFFERS CHESTNUT ACID WOOD TRACT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—Late last week 
the Forest Service authorized the following: 


Plans are being made by the district forester here 
for the sale of approximately one hundred and fifty 
thousand cords of chestnut acid wood stumpage in the 
Nantahala national forest in western North Carolina. 
The timber lies in Macon County, North Carolina, 
along the Nantahala River and about fifteen miles 
distant from Andrews, N. C. Franklin is about the 
same distance to the east. 

On privately owned land adjacent to this body of 
Government timber there is estimated to be approxi- 
mately two hundred thousand cords of acid wood. 
This in connection with the timber to be sold by the 
Forest Service would be sufficient to maintain a 
moderate sized tannic acid plant for twenty-five 
years. The Forest Service, of course, is offering for 
sale only the timber owned by the Government. Ap- 
proximately fifteen thousand acres of Government 
lands are involved, of which ten thousand five hundred 
are heavily timbered. 

The topography is favorable for all lumbering opera- 
tions and work may be carried on practically thruout 
the year. A privately owned standard gage railroad 
parallels the tract for some distance. Sufficient labor 
to operate a moderate sized plant is said to be avail- 
able from local sources. 

In accordance with the usual procedure governing 
sales of timber on national forests, the stumpage will 
be advertised and sold to the highest bidder. Pur- 
chasers will not be required to pay for the entire body 
of timber at one time, but will be allowed to make 
advance payments on a basis of three or four months’ 
cut. A prospectus giving the details of the chance 


will be issued by the district forester here and the 
forest supervisor at Franklin. 





IMMIGRANT LABOR NEEDED 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—Ronald ‘aylor, 
president of the New York Building Trades Em. 
ployers’ Association, told the House immivration 
committee last Friday that a 40 percent shortage 
of common labor in New York City is seriously 
affecting the entire building trades. Mr. “aylor 
appeared to oppose pending legislation restricting 
immigration. ‘‘Milliens of dollars worth of build. 
ing are being held in abeyance,’’ he saii. He 
added that before the war most of the New York 
City common labor was by foreigners, ani that 
American workmen can not now be obtained, altho 
the established wage scale is $6 for an 8-hour work 
day as compared with a prewar scale of $1.75 fora 
9-hour day. C. L. Smith, president of the Con- 
tractors’ Protective Association, made a similar 
statement. 


THEY HELP CLUB RADIATE OPTIMISM 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—A group of young 
business and professional men have organized the 
Optimists’ Club of Washington. They meet to- 
gether at luncheon on Tuesdays of each week, spend 
one hour together at the Franklin Square Hotel 
and go on their way rejoicing. 

A few short speeches are made, all bristling with 
optimism. No croaker or pessimist is permitted to 
attend the luncheons. A member may bring one 
or two guests, but he must vouch for them as op- 
timists or take the consequences, which at best 
would be a terrific balling out by President R. B. 
Dickey, a Washington attorney. 

Lee L. Herrell and Roland Perry, who are in 
the wholesale lumber business together and have 
done well since the armistice was signed, are active 
members of the Optimists’ Club. They are regu- 
lar attendants upon the luncheons when in the city 
and constant boosters of optimism at all times. 

Mr. Perry will be recalled as the head of the 
Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau in this city 
during the war. 








MARCH PRICE INDEX FIGURES 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—In a statement 
on ‘‘index numbers of wholesale prices in the 
United States,’’ the bureau of labor statistics of 
the Department of Labor states that wholesale 
prices as a rule were higher in March than in Feb- 
ruary of this year. Lumber and building mate- 
rials again showed large increases, the index num- 
ber for this group rising from 300 to 325, or 8% 
percent. Chemicals and drugs increased 4 percent 
and fuel and lighting 2% percent in price from 
February to March. Smaller increases were re 
corded for metals and metal products, and for farm 
products and food. In only one group, that of 
cloths and clothing, was there a net decrease in 
average prices, the index falling from 356 fo 390. 

The statement says: 

Measured by changes in the index numbers * 
twelve months from March, 1919, to March, 1\)2"), fe 
products increased nearly 5 percent in price, {0 
percent, and clotns and clothing over 64 per «nt In 
the same period fuel and lighting increased 14 percent, 
metals and metal products 18% percent, an 
and building materials 97 percent in price. 
crease in chemicals and drugs was 12 percn 
housefurnishing goods 51 percent, and in ' 
of miscellaneous commodities, including such i: port 
articles as cottonseed oil and meal, mill feed 
and soy bean oil, lubricating oil. jute, rub! 
print and wrapping paper, manila hemp, 
pulp, the increase was about 6 percent. The 
in all commodities combined was nearly 26 ; 


WARNS AGAINST FALSE REPRESENTATIVE 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has receive |, thre 
Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the Nation! Lum: 
ber Exporters’ Association, Baltimore, \"., the 
following letter of warning from James \ebster 








& Brother (Ltd.), timber brokers at 1°) Derby 
Road, Bootle, Liverpool, England, under ‘)° sig 
ture of W. E. McKee, director: : 

It has come to our knowledge that an iividual 
representing himself as Mr. Webster, and =tating 
that he is the son of the president of this npany, 
is obtaining money under false pretences m our 
correspondents on your side. His descriptio” 5, = 
follows: Medium height, light complexics. 7 
hair, thin, smooth shaven, about 45 years of a8 
and the distinguishing thing about him is is very 
bad teeth. ; 

We are anxious that all our correspo! ents 

ul has 


your side should know that this individu: 
no connection of any kind with the firm < 
Webster €& Brother u 








that he talks intelligently of the lumber and ope 
age business and mentions the names of people ° 
our side. i chee 

We will esteem it a great favor if you will s!V 
our letter the widest publicity possible, meantime 


we will circularize all our correspondents from heré: 
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‘Lumber Transportation 


RAILROADERS ASK INCREASED PAY 


WasutneTon, D. C., April 19.—Representatives 
of the ‘foutlaw’’ strikers who attempted to tie up 
the transportation system of the country were told 
bluntly today by the Railroad Labor Board that 
they have no standing and can not be recognized 
by the board. 

“To begin with, they have not exhausted all avail- 
able means for reaching an amicable settlement 
with the earriers. In addition, they are no longer 
employees of the railroads, having refused to re- 
turn to work by midnight last night. They were 
not complying with the provisions of the transpor- 
tation act by adopting every means to avoid an 
interruption of the operation of the railroads grow- 
ing out of any dispute. 

‘The men thus definitely turned down by the board 
when they demanded a hearing were E. A. Mc- 
Hugh, who represents the New York metropolitan 
division of the Railroad Workers of America and 
claims leadership of 8,000 men, and S. J. Me- 
Dougall, representing the yardmen’s union of St. 
Louis. 

McHugh promptly issued a statement declaring 
that the men whom he represented would not re- 
turn to work until they received assurances from 
the board that speedy action would be taken upon 
grievances. 

McHugh and McDougall and other representa- 
tives of the strikers then went into secret session, 
the understanding being that they sought to de- 
vise plans for the withdrawal from the brother- 
hoods of all men who have joined the Railroad 
Workers of America, the organization that grew 
out of the strike. 

W. N. Doak, of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, upon learning of the action of the board 
and the seeret conference of the ‘‘outlaw’’ strike 
leaders, declared that all railway employees not act- 
ing in aceordance with the rules of the brotherhoods 
would be forced to withdraw. He was willing to 
go to this extent toward helping McHugh’s with- 
drawal plans, declaring the brotherhoods do not 
want members who disregard the rules. 

Mr. Doak and other brotherhood leaders already 
have filed strong protests against the participation 
of the ‘‘outlaws’’ in the debate before the board 
on the old wage demands of the recognized unions. 
This protest was filed because of one feature of the 
board’s ruling; namely, ‘‘unless in the opinion of 
the board the public interests require a change of 
procedure,’’? which is construed as offering a pos- 
sible loophole thru which representatives of the 
unauthorized strike might squeeze into the general 
wage case. 

. McHugh declared that, ‘‘We have been steam 
rollered and we will let the men know that the 
brotherhoods did it.’? He added that the 8,000 
men whom he declared are still out on strike in 
the New York district will remain out ‘‘and the 
port will remain tied up.’’ 

This is precisely why the board turned down this 
demand for a hearing. The strikers themselves 
‘*did it,’’ not the brotherhoods, whose leaders have 
fought the ‘‘outlaws’’ from the outset of the strike. 

Continuing, MeHugh declared: ‘‘The men are 
still out, 100 percent of them. We are going to 
ask for a substantial increase in pay right away 
and if we are not given the increase there will be 
a general strike on the railroads. We are not going 
back to work until the increase is granted. We 
are not on strike, however. We simply quit our 
ons, 

The recognized brotherhood leaders will be given 
yrmal hearing before the board beginning to- 
orrow on the wage demands first submitted last 










is quite clear from these preliminaries that 
the Railroad Labor Board has some job ahead of it. 





ROADS PROPOSE NEW COAST MINIMA 

“EATTLE, WasuH., April 17.—As to minima, the 
carriers have proposed a minimum weight of 60,- 
000 pounds for fir, hemlock, larch and spruce lum- 
ber in ears over 36 feet 6 inches in length, and 
2,00") pounds for ears 36 feet 6 inches and under 
'n length with ultimate minima when loaded to 
full visible capacity of 50,000 pounds for the longer 
cars and 40,000 pounds for the shorter cars. No 
ange 18 proposed for cedar lumber and shingles. 
1S proposed also what may be termed a neu- 
‘oorway rule—that is, the status of the term, 
led to full visible capacity,’’ would not be 
affected by the faet that there would be left in the 
doorway of cars some vacant space in which no 
more lumber of ordinary length than contained in 
~~ car could be loaded. Such so called neutral 
‘orway rule would permit of the loading of lath, 





and other short length material. Commenting on 
the proposed changes, H. N. Proebstel, traffic man- 
ager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
says: 

We do not understand that a substitution rule has 
been proposed. By that we mean the carriers do not 
propose to apply the minimum on small cars ordered 
when larger cars are furnished in lieu thereof. This 
is one of the most important questions affecting lumber 
rates that has arisen in years. The present cubical 
capacity minima have been in effect since 1907. Prior 
to Aug. 1, 1907, the minima on lumber in box cars 
thirty-six feet and over in length was 40,000 pounds; 
in cars of less than thirty-six feet, 30,000 pounds. 

Since the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered the substitution of ‘‘other and generally 
satisfactory’? minimum weights, the association, 
thru its traffic manager, suggests that it is far 
better to voice objections now than to have unsatis- 
factory minimum weights established. 





CANADA NOT DEPRIVED OF CARS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—George B. Me- 
Ginty, secretary of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, today made public the following com- 
munication from the car service commission of the 
American Railroad Association: ‘ 


During the last week the press thruout the country 
has quite generally carried the following statement 
dated Ottawa, April 7: 

“In the House of Commons today the minister of 
railways informed Joseph Archambault that of the 
59,716 Canadian cars in the United States 10,840 be- 
longed to the Canadian National Railways, 15,482 to 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 21,028 to the Grand 
Trunk Railway and 12,366 to other Canadian rail- 
ways.” 

In our opinion the statement that there are 59,716 
Canadian cars in the United States is misleading, as 
it seems to invite the inference that the Canadian 
lines have suffered a depletion of car supply to the 
extent of 59,716 cars. 

The fact is that at the last date for which complete 
reports are available—that is, April 1—altho 54,401 
Canadian cars were on United States lines, 36,245 
American cars were on Canadian lines. The net bal- 
ance against Canadian lines was, therefore, 18,156 
cars. 

Further than this, the situation varies on the differ- 
ent lines. In the case of some of the Canadian roads 
they have on their lines more cars than they own 
and the excess usually represents a surplus of equip- 
ment from American lines. 

Also the situation as to the Canadian lines on April 
1 was practically a normal one—that is to say, while 
the Canadian lines, as producers of box car freight, 
had less than their ownership of box cars, as non-pro- 
ducers and consumers of coal and other open top car 
ene they had a surplus above ownership of open 
op cars. 


COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—In reduced rate 
order No. 112 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
today announces its approval of a petition filed by the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad for permission to 
file a schedule naming reduced transit charges on 
lumber and forest products at Joppa, Ills. 

In another order the commission has approved a 
petition of the receivers of the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis Railroad for permission to file increased absorp- 
tion of switching charges of the Manufacturers Rail- 
way of St. Louis. 

In reduced rate order No. 95 the commission grants 
permission to carriers for which J. E. Crosland is 
agent to file schedules for reduced rules governing 
demurrage charges applicable on Florida intrastate 
traffic in connection with certain specified carriers 
which were not under Federal control on March 1. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced 
that Docket No. 11218—Wilbur Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Director General as agent, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad et al.—now assigned for 
hearing at Chicago, April 26, before Examiner Money 
will be heard May 13 by Examiner Disque at the 
same place. 








oe 


DEMURRAGE AND RECONSIGNMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—In a formal opinion 
in Docket No. 10225—Trantum & Danzer (Inc.), vs. 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Co.—the 
Interstate Commerce Commission confirms several 
previous opinions that the carriers are not warranted 
in assessing demurrage charges on carload shipments 
of lumber reconsigned to embargoed points unless their 
demurrage rules make specific provision therefor. In 
this case Trantum & Danzer (Inc.), with headquarters 
at Hagerstown, Md., alleged that $237 demurrage 
charges were collected by defendant at Cape Charles, 
Va., on nineteen cars of lumber shipped from points 
in North and South Carolina and held for recon- 
signment. Prior to or upon arrival complainant or- 
dered the diversion of the cars involved, chiefly to 
points in New York and New Jersey. The destina- 
tions were under embargo at the time shipments left 
the points of origin, but, the demurrage rules failing 
to make provision for assessment of demurrage on 
ears diverted to embargoed points, the commission 
holds complainant is entitled to recover the actual 
amount collected. The exact figures can not be 


determined from the record, the opinion says, and a 
statement should be prepared, properly certified and 
submitted. 





"t 


Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 











Maple and Birch Flooring vi 











Looking for 


Dry 
Hardwoods e 


Here are a few items of year old 
stock that we want to ship quick: 


2 cars 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

3 cars 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 

1 car 8/4” No. 3 Com. Soft Maple 

lcar 8/4" 10/4” & 12/4” No.2 & Btr. Wis. Oak 
2 cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. Birch 

3 cars 5/4” No. 3 Com. Birch 

2/3 car 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Maple 

1/3 car 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 


WE ALSO HAVE 
1 ~ 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm (partly 
ry 
3 cars 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Basswood (90 
days on sticks) 


3 cars 6/4” No. 3 Com. Basswood (90 days on 
sticks) 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 





q WAUSAU, WIS. 





— 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock ai all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 











We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 











DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 


machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floore 


ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING’ CO. 
Pine Biuff, Arkansas 

















CEDAR POSTS 


Write or wire your requirements 
8 ft. Posts 
10 ft. Posts 


BREWSTER LOUD 
1307 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 














+ 


or 






Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 

Manufacturers of 
Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 









—iEPyi>, SHINGLES 
Raivon. LATH 


7 ai aie ae, 


—— Fd 


DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sities: 
Prompt 


| BIRCH ra 


5 cars 4-4°° No. 2Common and Better 
I car 5-4°° No. 2 Common and Better 
Icar 6-4" No. 2 Common and Better 
t car 8-4°° No. 2 Common and Better 
t car 12-4°° No. 2 Common and Better 
Also now sawing on 1100 M feet. 























Wire or write us about your needs. 


| TheCoulter LumberCo. “sien ; 
We Wan: Orders for 


75 M ft. of 12-4 No.2C. & B. 
50 M ft. of 16-4 No. 2C. & B. 
200 M tt. of 3x6 No. 3 Com. 
200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 3 Com. 
200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3Com.Birch 
100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber. 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber. 


Mills at 














Von Platen Lumber Company, tcoo nouns, mich 


Michigan Hard Maple bry° 


- | 4-4 to 16-4 No.1 Com.& Btr. Maple 
Can ae 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No.1C. & B. Basswood 
— Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


| ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 




















The Cost of Growing Timber 37° 220%s"ssti7§ czeo"""'" 


ures. 
By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAG? 





LET’S GIT ON THE HIGH! 


You can figger and figger and figger, 
You can lay it to this and to that, 

You can make all the salaries bigger, 
You can merrily talk thru your hat. 

You can fill up the jail and the prison 
With the boss of the store or the clerk— 

But the workman won’t never git his’n 
Till the workman gits back on the work. 


You can offer the able oration, 
You can shout till you’re black in the face, 
You can pass uptodate legislation 
To cover most every case, 
With figgers and facts you can fill the 
Newspapers, but tain’t any use— 
The producers won’t prosper until the 
Producers begin to produce. 


You can talk about capital, classes, 
You can cuss all the profiteers out, 
You can weep for the down trodden masses— 
Tho who’s gittin’ trod is a doubt— 
But the harvest depends on the sower, 
However we sorrow and sob, 
And the high cost of livin’ won’t lower 
Till we git on the high on the job! 





KEEP GROWING! 


It isn’t only what you win 
That constitutes the prize, 
It isn’t what he gathers in 
That makes a man of size; 
Your task was humble maybe when 
In youth you had to tussle; 
You only got the wages then— 
But now you have the muscle. 


You can not count your day’s reward 
In dollars every night; 

The soldier doesn’t want his board, 
He wants to learn to fight. 

And so it is, or ought to be, 
Whatever path pursuing: 

Whatever profit you may see, 
The dividend’s the doing. 


For no one ever does a task 
But grows in heart and brain; 
It’s not the wages that you ask 
That with you will remain. 
It’s quicker sight and quicker sense, 
The breaking of some fetter— 
For every new experience 
Shows how to do it better. 


You may not much accumulate 
In dollars day by day, 

But when your wealth you estimate 
It isn’t in your pay; 

You may not gather in the gold, 
You may not roll in riches, 

But, when your labor you have sold, 
The money in your britches 


Is not the only gain, my man, 
If, while you plugged along, 

You learned to work some better plan, 
Grew wiser and grew strong. 

Not merely in your savings book 
Your dividends are showing 

If every upward step you took 
In value you were growing. 


The surest wealth is human skill, 
The surest thing to sell, 

And sell it more and more you will 
The more you use it well. 

Your gold will earn some interest, 
But look beyond and thru it— 
For here is what will pay you best, 

The learning how to do it. 


So learn your job, if big or small, 
And bigger it will get; 
There isn’t anything at all 
That is a safer bet. 
Good times may go, good times may come, 
But, be it coming, going, 
They never can put on the bum 
The fellow who is growing. 


HELP 


One lily in the stillness 
Of someone’s quiet room 
Is better balm for illness 
Than sympathetic gloom. 
One honest word and cheery 
When fortune spoils the dice 
Is better for the weary 
Than acres of advice. 





——— 








THE TRESPASSERS 


Just at the edge of the city 
Close by the streets of the town 
Where there is heat without pity, 
Houses are huddled and brown, 
There lies a vale that is vernal, 
Glad with the grass and the tree, 
Waiting with tender, maternal 
Loving for you and for me. 


But, tho we wearily wander 

Over the stones of the street, 
We may not visit out yonder 

Safe from the hurt and the heat; 
Someone has gathered the morning, 

Someone lays claim to the dawn, 
With his imperial warning 

Never to ‘‘trespass’’ thereon. 


Babes in the city may sicken, 
Toilers may weary of toil; 

Here is the cordial to quicken, 
Here is the smell of the soil. 

But ev’ry path is ‘‘forbidden,’’ 
‘¢Private’’? each roadway of sod; 

Someone has taken and hidden 
This that was given of God. 


Sometimes I wonder if maybe 
God shall make answer some day, 
Seeing the perishing baby, 
God shall not answer and say, 
‘«Taking my gifts as you found them, 
Gifts that I meant for all men, 
Ye who build walls to surround them, 
Ye are the trespassers then.’’ 





. BETWEEN TRAINS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Approaching St. Louis from the 
south, a hundred or more niles away one can descry 
some mystic and gigantic letters written upon the 
sky. When he has come within eighty or ninety 
miles of this fair city he finds that it is the name 
of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. painted upon 
the windows of the Arcade Building. We dropped 
around and called on Tom Whitmarsh, who says 
that the lumber business is the darnedest business 
in the world—that there is no business when the 
lumber is off and no lumber when the business is 


on. 

We also visited a bit with H. R. Isherwood, who 
was purring loudly because Hoo-Hoo has added 
389 members since Sept. 1 and reinstated 46. We 
also found L. M. Tully feeling well and E. C. 
Robinson both feeling and looking. Of course we 
visited with our old pal Pat Cook, who never spoiled 
the broth. We were personally conducted by Roy 
Edmonds, who represents the W. G. L. J. 

At the Ad Club luncheon today we swelled with 
pride for the lumber business when a prominent 
citizen paid a tribute to Mr. Carpenter, of the 
Shevlin interests at Minneapolis, for the way he 
had boosted the symphony orchestra there and 
chipped in liberally for its support. 





New York Ciry.—We journeyed down here to 
meet and mingle with the American Paper & Pulp 
Association in annual convention assembled, and 
found it presided over by a lumberman—President 
G. W. Sisson, jr., of the A. Sherman Lumber Co., 
Potsdam, N. Y., also president of the Racquette 
River Paper Co., who was elected to a third term 
at this convention, tho the hope was expressed that 
third terms for presidents would not become con- 
tagious. That well known ex-lumberjack, Senator 
Lenroot, of Superior, Wis., was the other half of 
the sketch at the banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria 
tonight, and pointed out that, if there had been a 
League of Nations then, Lafayette would have 
had to fight on the side of the English. 

The association laid out, and will seek to have 
the Government adopt, a plan of forestry that will 
have a lot less theory in it than forest plans of the 
past, but a great deal more practice. For one thing 
it is proposed to extend the Federal farm loan act 
to fellows who grow timber as well as those who 
grow corn. 

One of the active formulators of this plan was 
our prematurely gray friend Royal Baking Powder 
Kellogg, who is secretary of the News Print Bu- 
reau and was of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Other important personages 


who looked in at the meeting were J. E. Rhodes, 
of New Orl’ans, secretary of the Southern Pine 
Association, and L. R. Putman, wholesaler at large. 
Then there was W. B. Bullock, who once repre- 
sented this well known family paper at Milwaukee 
but who now spreads the gospel for the forestry 
school of Syracuse university. 
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HYMENEAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 


PARKER-LAMMLIN. The anouncement of the 
marriage on April 5 of Miss Bertha Anna Lammlin 
to Heckert Lamdon Parker aroused much inter- 
est among lumbermen thruout the country as the 
former Miss Lammlin is probably the most widely 
known woman in the lumber business. Her effi- 
cient service as secretary of the Lumber Dealers’ 


Association of Connecticut has been frequently 
commented upon in lumber trade journals. and 
among association workers, and her popularity 


among the lumber people in the East was some- 
thing to be envied among association secretaries, 
and a source of gratification to those who have 
strongly defended the entrance of women into the 
fields which have been considered as_ peculiarly 
men’s own territory. As assistant secretary she 
made a name for herself and her promotion to the 
secretaryship in February, 1918, was _ inevitable. 
Miss Lammlin resigned as secretary of the Con- 
necticut association last November. The mar- 
riage took place at the West Collegiate Church in 





MRS. H. L. PARKER 


New York City and Mr. and Mrs. Parker will be at 
home after May 1 at the Saint Francis Hotel, San 
Franciseo, Calif. 


DUNN-PASCHAL. Richard W. Dunn and Mrs. 
Pauline B. Paschal were united in marriage last 
Wednesday at the residence of Mrs. W. B. Huff, 
in Gulfport, Miss. They will make their home at 
Poplarville, Miss., where Mr. Dunn is a member 
of the Heart Pine Lumber Co. which has its head- 
quarters there. 





WILSON-ALLEN. The marriage of Miss Bertha 
Gertrude Allen to Thomas Samuel Wilson took 
place recently at the parsonage of the Christian 
Church at Cameron, W. Va. The groom is man- 
ager of the Moundsville Lumber Co., of Mounds- 
ville and Cameron. 





ALLEN-SCATTERDAY. Robert B. Allen, secre- 
tary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
and Mrs. Gertrude J. Scatterday were married on 
Monday, April 19, at the parsonage of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago, Rev. William 
Chalmers Covert officiating. The marriage is the 
outcome of a romance which began about eighteen 
months ago when Mr. Allen was seriously ill in 
Chicago and Mrs. Scatterday was the nurse who 
attended him. Mr. Allen’s many friends in the 
lumber industry will be glad to extend heartiest 
congratulations, and as many of them are in Chi- 
cago attending the American Lumber Congress they 
have the opportunity to do so. He is one of the 
most active workers in the interest of the lumber- 
men and has done Trojan duty in trying to lift 
some of the burdens of car shortage and other 
troubles from the West Coast lumbermen. He re- 
cently returned from Washington, where he spent 
several months in the effort to untangle some of the 
railroad and car problems for the Coast. Mr. Allen 
has been secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association since February, 1917. 





SHREDDERS FOR REDUCING FIBROUS MATERIALS 


Inasmuch as the utilization of wood waste is in 
itself a form of conservation that is made profitable 
only by the narrowest margins the use of the most 
efficient machinery in the various processes is neces- 
sary. The Jeffrey Type E swing hammer shredder, 
made by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, is designed to keep pace with industrial demands 
for a machine that will reduce materials to as uni- 
form a product as it is econimically possible to secure. 

A booklet known as Catalog No. 259, illustrating 
and describing this shredder, for use in reducing wood 
chips, bark and other fibrous materials, has just been 
issued by that concern and will be sent to interested 
persons on request. In the booklet details of con- 
struction are discussed and numerous sectional and 
other views of the machine give a very complete idea 
of its construction, operation and capacities, in fact 
exactly the information that a prospective user would 
require. 











McGoldrick, 
president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., has been 
named a member of the national platform committee 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, which 
will draw up and submit to the two dominant political 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 17.—J. P. 


parties a “platform for American industry.” Three 
men from each State were chosen for this board. The 
other two from Washington are Seattle men, R. D. 
Merrill and E. G. Griggs. The national platform com- 
mittee will meet in New York May 3 to formulate the 
platform and submit it to the annual convention of the 
association in New York May 18. J. C. H. Reynolds, 
secretary of the Employers’ association of the Inland 
Empire, and secretary of the Timber Products Manu- 
facturers, will attend the annual convention of the 
manufacturers, 

Lindsley Bros., of Spokane, C. P. Lindsley and E. 
A. Lindsley, among the largest operators in cedar 
poles, have bought 7,000 acres of timber in the Caribou 
Creek district, near Meadows in the Salmon Valley. 
Poles, piling and posts will be the principal products 
of extensive operations that are planned. The new 
ill increase the output of the Salmon Valley 
in 1920 to 100,000 poles, it is expected. Lindsley 
sros. operate on both sides of the international boun- 
dary line, their largest operations being in the United 
There are now about twenty timber concerns 
rting in the Salmon Valley and vicinity. 








‘ report from Missoula, Mont., states that the bid 
of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co., of Sandpoint, 
Idaho, on the Callahan timber tract in northern Idaho 
and northwestern Montana, has been accepted by the 
forestry officials, and the sale of the timber to the 
Idaho company will be recommended to the chief 
forester at Washington, D. C. Between 60,000,000 and 
80.900,000 feet of timber are included in the tract, 
—_ the successful and highest bid was $4.25 a thou- 
sani t 









t. Forest Service officials say this action will 
! and thus one of the greatest timber sale con- 
troversies in the history of the Forest Service will 
to a close. This is the third time bids were 
vr. The Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., of Bonners 
, Idaho, was the successful bidder at the last 
t Montana interests held up the sale, hoping 
‘e the timber sawed in Montana. The Bonners 
company wanted to saw it at its mill at Bon- 


Ferry. The last bids were advertised for without 
restrictions. 


be f 


“oe million feet of lumber have been sold by the 
; oenix Lumber Co., of Spokane, of which E. F. C. 
gl Dissel is president and manager, to Allyn & 
a wholesale lumber dealers of Detroit and Cleve- 
op for $250,000. This includes the mill’s cut of 

® Season and will be shipped as cut. A. M. Allyn 





and G. W. Shields the purchasers, were in Spokane 
for several days closing the deal. From here Mr. 
Shields returned east and Mr. Allyn left for Cali- 
fornia. 

L. S. Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., made the following announcement here to- 
day: “There is no truth to the report emanating from 
interested sources that we have withdrawn from the 
market. We are constantly accepting and filling 
orders. Since our announcement February 24 that we 
would maintain our prices at the January level till 
June 1 in an effort to assist in the stabilization of 
the lumber market, we have loaded and shipped 5,000 
cars. While we have received a great deal of com- 
mendation and support from the trade, we have also 
been subject to constant attack from those who are 
selfishly interested in preserving an erratic market 
and pushing prices as far as they can. These reports 
that we are out of the market come from such sources. 
With only 5 percent of the total lumber output of the 
country manufactured by us, manifestly we can not 
supply the demand of all who would buy at our lower 
prices. We are trying to take care of our old cus- 
tomers first, and naturally there are many we can not 
serve and who lend a ready ear to these attempts to 
discredit and nullify our efforts. It is self-evident 
that we can not accept every order that is tendered 
to us, but the fact remains that we have on hand and 
are producing large quantities of lumber and that we 
are making an earnest attempt to do our part to 
check the demoralization that is bound to come if the 
abnormal and erratic prices continue.” 

Martin Flysik, a member of the State safety and 
medical aid board, addressed seventy-five employers 
and workmen of lumber plants of the Inland Empire 
Friday night at a banquet given by the Inland Empire 
Safety Council at the Davenport Hotel. Other speak- 
ers at the banquet were E. F. C. Van Dissel, president 
of the Phoenix Lumber Co, and W. J. Merigan, of 
the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’ Alene, 
Idaho. 

The Coeur d’ Alene Lumber Co. began cutting logs 
at its big plant at Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, last Mon- 
day. The mill recently was purchased by Fred Herrick, 
of St. Maries, Idaho. 





Estimates of the Canadian Government for 1920 
include $20,000,000 for the Government’s ship 
building program, $5,500,000 for resumption of 
work on the Welland Ship Canal, and $1,250,000 
for harbor improvement at St. John, while $6,321,- 
194 has been appropriated for construction and im- 
provements on the Canadian Government Railways. 
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SAWYER GOODMAN CO.. 


817 Railway Exch., Chicago, ill. 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., | i 
Rhinelander, Wis. | 1. STEPHENSON CO., Wells, Mich. 


Living Room in the residence of Arthur 
Wood, Ardsley, N. Y., showing Birch stained 
beams and enameled standing trim. 


Birch 


—the Aristocratic Wood 


at Nominal Cost 


Birch can be stained and finished 
to imitate the more expensive 
wocds, thereby offering beauty 
and durability at a cost which 
will appeal to economical buyers. 


The delicate variations of grain 
and tone of Red Birch especially 
will immediately win the admira- 
tion of your customers. Show 
them how it is adapted to interior 
work, base, casing, flooring, 
mouldings, panels, ornamental 
columns, newel posts, stairways, 
grills, mantels, doors, etc. 


Merit Makes It 
A Good Seller 


for retail lumber dealers and in 
suggesting that you place a stock 
of it in your yard and be prepared 
to supply the demand for Birch, 
we are certain we are tipping you 
off to a profitable seller. Birch 
has already made good and the 
country-wide advertising it has 
been given will surely increase the 
demand for it among the more 
fastidious builders. 






If you are inclined ; 
to get in on some Aeautifut 
of these good sales birch 
and profits, ask = 

any of the firms 

shown below to send you a copy of 
their Birch Book “A” and to suggest 
some of the best selling items. Do it 
now. 






WILLOW RIVER LBR. CO., 
Marinette, Wis. Hayward, Wis. 


OCONTO COMPANY, 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Blackwell, Wis. 
Goodman, Wis. B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 

WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. Waasau, Wis. 
Chassell. Mich. 


BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO. 
ield, Wis 


RAY DE NOQUET CO., Nehma, Mich. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. €0. 
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PACIFIC COAST | 


[ | 
: geal 
Builder Ge > 
that’s what a lot \ LINN 
of dealers say \ is 
about our ——— 
FERRY. BAKER LUMBER CO. 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


cain” Fir Stepping aunty 
Our trade mark is your guaranty of uniform 
quality, millwork and grading. 


We manufacture Fir Lumber, Hemlock 
Boards and Shiplap. 














Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


|  Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


L General Office and Mills, Everett, Wash. 


se 








Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


S p ruce 
and Fir Lumber 
Cedar Shingles 


Rail Shipments 


over 3 transcontinental lines; 


N. P.; C., M. & St. P.; and U.P. 





System. 
Grays Harbor Mi sen! 
COSMOPOLIS, 


WASHINGTON Commercial Co. 











DanwliumBarComrawn; 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 






PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


- EUGENE OREGON 





the county seat) is credited with having suffi- 

cient standing timber to equal the annual cut 
of all the saw mills in the United States; an elo- 
quent reason for the establishment of our head- 
quarters in Eugene, in close proximity to our 
many mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis 
of Portland (common Coast) freight rates. 


Lumbermen visiting the Portland district 
are invited to call at our Eugene offices to 
get acquainted; Eugene is but 
a five-hour (and pleasant) ride 
from Portland. 


Lae County, Oregon (of which Eugene is 


















- MILL: SHIPMENTS | 


VIA ALL_TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES ——— 


LONG FIR JOISTS... 


ano BIG TIMBERS i: 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Minnesota H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 





Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT/. 








Tractors Prove Worth in Logging 


I have been using the Linn tractor for two years 
with great success. 

We have a rough country here with long hauls and 
the tractor type of log truck is just the thing. 

We run twelve tractors and figure on having one in 
the garage all of the time; however, this is not true, 
for we do not have a great deal of trouble. We are 
careful to have good mechanics and as soon as a thing 
is rattling or shows wear it is changed or repaired 
immediately upon arrival at the garage. The tractors 
are always kept well oiled, which is half the battle. 

I find it is very wise to build a good solid road 
bed, and this I did before I put the tractors to work, 
laying twelve miles of solid hardwood logs 12 to 16 
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This is the main pump station at Camp 7. Two 4- 
horsepower gas engines are used to pump the water 
into this station. It works successfully even in very 
cold weather, 


feet sree the balance of the draw is over solid 
ground. 

We have “go backs” a good share of the way and 
this does away with many a “jack pot” meeting on 
bridges etc. Next year I will have a “go back’’ all the 
way and probably ten more trailer log sleighs to each 
tractor. I have 120 sets of sleighs, but even then 
there are quite a few laid up at all times, and then 
with the very best sort of management there are times 
when you need them the most they will be on the 
road somewhere or at the landing instead of at the 
various “double headers.” 

On two of the tractors I have built large sprinkler 
boxes and have a still larger one on a sleigh, which is 
drawn by the tractors. With these four men can put 
a lot of water on the road. I also use 2-team drawn 
sprinklers for freezing the low bridgings into a solid 
piece of ice, doing away with all give. Places where I 
have found there was any give in the roadbed are 
torn out in the spring and larger logs put in, and in 
some cases filled and then the next year this is frozen 
solid, so when you roll up over them with 16 tons or 
more there is no give, no tearing out of skids etc. 

[The above letter written to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN from Camp 7 relates the experience of J. E. 
Cannan, of Forestport, N. Y. The manner in which 
Mr. Cannan is using his tractors is somewhat unique 
and furnishes a valuable proof of the worth of tractors 
not only for operation in wet, muddy conditions but 
in the most severe winter weather. 

Fire destroyed the garage on Jan. 28 of this year, 
burning up seven of the tractors. In the summer ordi- 
nary truck wheels are put on the front of the tractors, 
but in winter time sleigh runners are used. The ac- 
companying illustrations tell the story graphically. 
The rear wheels are of the track laying type, and the 
entire wheel base of the tractor is 111 inches. Mr. 














This illustration shows one of the tractors, a sprinkler 
tank and one load of logs going up a rise of 75 feet 
in a 3-mile stretch from North Lake to Camp 7. The 
tractors usually draw three loads of logs the size of 
the one shown in the illustration. 


Cannan is the largest operator of tractors of this type 
in the lumber business in the United States that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of, and it is especially 








This illustration shows the trailer tank used in icing 
the roads. It is the larger sprinkler referred to by 
Mr. Cannan. 

pleased, therefore, to present to its readers who are so 

interested in this subject his experience extending over 

a period of two years.—EDITOR.] 














This shows a tractor hauling about fifteen cords on its 
ody and on the two sleighs on its way to the land- 
ing at Moose River. The photograph was taken on 
Jan. 26, 1920, and shows very well the conditions 
under which these tractors operate successfully. The 
main pumping station can be seen in the distance. 





A New Wheel Crane 


The new Atlas wheel crane recently placed on the 
market is of distinct aid in handling the heavy wheels 
of motor trucks. Without some such appliance as 
this, three or four men must frequently work for au 





THE ATLAS WHEEL CRANE 


hour or longer with makeshift tools to remove oF 
mount a heavy truck wheel. The Atlas wheel crane, 
which is operated by one man, it is claimed, will do 
the job in one minute exclusive of the time required 
to jack up the truck and take off the hub cap, axle 
nut etc. This means that there is a considerable 
saving in labor and truck time and that, possibiy eve 
more important, the greasing of wheels or giving of 
attention to brakes and bearings is rendered easier. 
The distributers claim that this crane eliminates all 
danger of injury to men or damage to bearings oF 
brake linings, so common when wheels are put 00 oF 
taken off by hand. The crane is adjustable to 227 
size of wheel or tire and can be used in any turn be 
tween wheel and fender or body. Special grab hooks 
are supplied for pneumatic tires. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Apri 19.—The strike of switchmen and yardmen 
. ad yards here, already hampering the move- 


of all freight, will not have serious effect upon 
the jucai yards for thirty days, in the opinion of lead- 
ers in the trade who have investigated the lumber 
angle thoroly. The principal reason for this is that 
demand is below normal for April, largely due to the 
continuance of real winter weather thru the early 


part of the month. It was not expected that the strike 
would last long enough to hamper the receipt of mate- 
rial here. 

The investigation of mill costs by the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers has been started this week. 








A committee, including N. R. Snell, Snell Lumber Co. ; 
W. H. Barber, Cuyahoga Lumber Co., and C. A. Krause, 
Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Co., will conduct this 


work and report before the end of April. 

The Reserve Lumber Co. is emerging from the diffi- 
; following the fire at its plant, and during the 

ng is handling all business without difficulty, 
according to J. V. O’Brien, secretary-treasurer. 

A, L. Stone, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., and 
Mrs. Stone, have left for a two months’ trip to the 
Pacific coast. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 20.—There has been little change in the trade 
situation with the hardwood lumber manufacturers 
of Evansville and southern Indiana during the last 
week or ten days; if anything the market is a little 
weaker than it was the first of the month. Manufac- 
turers say that because of the inclement weather pre- 
vailing in the southern States they are getting but 
few logs and that the price is extremely high. The 
car shortage also is handicapping the manufacturers 
in the tristate section to a certain extent and flat 
cars are hard to obtain. The car shortage has been 
growing more acute in this section for several weeks 
and has been aggravated by the strike of the railway 
switchmen and many of the large woodworking 
plants were in danger of being closed down because of 
the shortage of raw materials. The best grades of 
hardwood lumber remain strong in demand and there 
is a tendency for some items to advance. 

At this writing the bench hands employed in the 
Evansville planing mills who went out on a strike on 
April 1 because the mill owners refused to recognize 
the union are still out. The strike of the bench men 
has delayed building operations here to a certain 
extent. Last Saturday an organizer for the Carpen- 
ters & Joiners Union of America, who was here, 
threatened to call out the union carpenters of the 
city unless the planing mill strike was settled. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


April 20.—Labor unrest and railroad embargoes 
have been the chief trouble of the Jumbermen of this 
city the last week. Distribution has been at low ebb, 
and production has been far from what it had been 
hoped to make it by this time of year. There has 
been a good run of inquiries and a number of them 
have developed into orders, but it has been next to 
impossible to move shipments in any direction. The 
situation is well described in the following reply 
made by J. J. Linehan, sales manager of the Mowbray 
& Robinson Co., to an inquiry of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent: 

“If we are to judge from the inquiries as well as 
orders received, we would certainly say the market 








is in good condition, the inquiries being good and the 
volume of business received, satisfactory. The railroad 
strike has, of course, tied up shipments in every 
direction. What effect this will have on the market 
it is, of course, difficult to say, but I expect this rail- 
road tie-up will be of short duration. If most of the 
Manufacturers are like our company, and I believe 
they are, right now there are plenty of orders to 
keep the mills going for some time ahead, and even 
tho there is a temporary tie-up of shipments it is not 
going to hurt the manufacturers any, because the 
lumber they have on hand will dry out a little more 
and they will be given an opportunity to increase 
Stocks, provided, of course, nothing further interrupts 
production. I do not think any of the mills that are 
cuttins hardwoods have produced anything like the 
amot of lumber, this month and last, that they 
expe: to, largely due to unfavorable weather. The 
bad weather hag affected all parts of the country, 
aS you well know. Because of these conditions sur- 
Toundis the industry, both the producing and the dis- 
tribu inv ends, there have not been many price changes 
during the last week, and these changes are in the 
— ‘ adjustments. I believe prices as a whole 


ul sicod at about the present level, but there are 
likel; be further adjustments, as in the past par- 
Ucular crodes have been called for to such an extent 


pe u a really got out of proportion to those 
Other grades,” 

Prac\ically all the lumber that has been distributed 
here " the last week has gone to the factories manu- 
factur « furniture, pianos, wagons and trucks. These, 
While “Saring with every other industry the incon- 
be °s resulting from the tie-up of transportation 
— and experiencing great difficulty in shipping 
be sed yr ducts and equally so in’ getting thru con- 
agreeing lumber for their plants, have been able 
bs maintain a good volume of operations because of 
aaa * of lumber laid in in advance. But these 
tin ‘S fave been seriously reduced during the con- 
a. of the embargoes and the manufacturers are 


‘nquiries already with a view to replenishment 








of stocks of dry lumber as soon as movements are 
possible. 

The situation in the building material market grows 
more serious. It had been hoped that the carpenters 
had seen the light and were ready to accept the 90 
cents an hour offered by the master builders. Some 
of them did and were willing to return to work on 
those terms, but the meeting at which a vote was 
taken was dominated by the radical element and the 
majority vote was against accepting the offer. In the 
meantime, house construction is at a standstill, rents 
and living costs are increasing upon the strikers as 
well as everyone else, and the local market for all 
kinds of building lumber and for all other materials 
is dormant. 

J. E. Daugherty, manager of the J. W. Darling Lum- 
ber Co., manufacturer and wholesaler of this city, has 
just returned from almost a week’s visit to the mills 
of the company in Tennessee, Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi. He reports logging operations practically sus- 
pended because of the protracted rains and the re- 
sultant floods. Even mills that have logs on hand 
have had to shut down in some sections because they 
are under water. This is bound to have a serious 
effect on production for a long time, as, when the water 
has receded, there will be so much mud to clear away, 
and the timber lands will be in such a boggy condi- 
tion, that it will be many days before full operations 
can be resumed. Also, he says, the late season has put 
the farmers behind and there will be such a demand 
for labor when the cotton is to be planted that the 
growers, at the price at which cotton is selling, will be 
able to outbid the lumber manufacturer for common 
labor, and there is certain to be a great shortage of 
labor for the woods. He says the demand for all kinds 
of hardwoods continues strong and prices firm. There 
has been a marked improvement in cypress, he says, 
and the movement of it better than in some of the 
other woods. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 19.—While many lines of business declare 
themselves completely paralyzed by the strike, the 
large lumber dealers of this city announce that they 
have not been much affected by it up to this time, 
and indications point to a speedy termination of the 
difficulties. Prices remain about the same, as also 
does demand. There is every prospect for much 
building, but the late spring and the continued rains 
are still postponing it. 

The shortage of coal at the power company’s plant, 
on account of lack of transportation caused by strikes 
of railroad switchmen in various cities, resulted in the 
shutting down of many factories at Noblesville that 
use electric current for power. One thousand men 
were thrown out of employment when the following 
concerns closed down: Neher Lumber Co., Pennell- 
Dulin Lumber Co., Noblesville Milling Co., American 
Strawboard Co. and the Union Sanitary Manufacturing 


Co. 
: LANSING, MICH. 


April 19.—Despite the high cost of lumber and 
other materials, local lumber concerns expect an 
active season of building and are planning for a heavy 
business. Many houses have been started and others 
soon will be when weather becomes settled. There 
is a strong demand for homes, with prices and rent 
going skyward. More dwellings must be provided for 
the increasing population. An indication of the com- 
ing activities is the number of inquiries being received 
by savings and loan associations. These loans are 
requested for building purposes, and the secretaries 
of such organizations believe that building construction 
this year will be unusually large. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 19.—The crest of the present flood waters in 
the Mississippi is just now reaching Vicksburg after 
having passed Memphis two weeks ago. This means 
that the tributaries of this stream immediately north 
of Vicksburg are not able to release their pent-up 
waters and that hundreds of thousands of acres of 
lowlands are under water, with complete stoppage of 
logging operations. This is only another way of say- 
ing that scores of mills in southern Mississippi, south- 
eastern Arkansas and northern Louisiana:are unable 
to bring out enough logs to keep going. 

The number of hardwood mills now out of com- 
mission because of the high water is larger than it 
has been at any time and the estimate is now made 
on good authority that it will probably be the middle 
of June, if not the first of July, before hardwood log- 
ging and manufacturing operations can be resumed 
on a broad scale. 

Memphis mills are generally operating but the ma- 
jority have a very limited supply of logs and will be 
unable to continue going at anything like capacity 
until the movement of timber is substantially larger 
than at present. 

The embargo situation affecting the movement of 
hardwood lumber and forest products from Memphis 
and other points south to consuming territory north 
of the Ohio River has shown comparatively lhttle 
improvement. 

In the meantime, northern interests are becoming 
somewhat more uneasy over the situation in the south- 
ern hardwood producing territory and are placing 
orders with greater freedom than for some time. One 
firm in Memphis alone reports the sale of more than 
1,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber, exclusive of 
veneers, in the last three days. Another says that it 
is able to sell everything it is producing, or, to state 
the matter more accurately, its daily sales are equal 


to its output despite the fact that it is operating its 
mill here both night and day. Other firms report 
more demand than recently and it would not be at 
all surprising to lumbermen here if there should be 
something like a stampede for southern hardwoods in 
a very short time. The embargo situation, which is 
preventing deliveries except to a few points in the 
consuming territory, is said to be intensifying the 
anxiety of furniture manufacturers and other large 
consuming interests over the outlook. Increased in- 
terest from foreign sources is also reported. 


CALIFORNIA __ 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Tel. Harrison 1295 

















alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


eee ee. San Francisco, Cal. 








MACOMBER SAVIDGE 


Galifornia Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 


Building. San Francisco, Cal. 
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| IDAHO WHITE PINE - WESTERN WHITE PINE 
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Eastern 


Buyers | 


looking for values in 
Western 


White Pine 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 


Te Polleys Gry 


2 lel Missoula, Mont. 
Shipments. Gen. Offices and Mills. 
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““The Best Posts We Ever Saw 
In a Lumber Yard” 


The Manager of the Lyon-Gray Company's Yard 
at Henrietta, Texas says a lot in a few words. 








You'll time Axe- 
with Re CHAPINS Split West, 
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E. T. Chapin Co., spoxane. wasn. 
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LATH 


Wecan give you immediate delivery in carload 
lots of No. 1 or No. 2 Spruce Lath, 1%4"'x 4! 
at very attractive prices, f.o.b. Winnipeg or 
point of delivery. 


Wire or Write. 


A. M. Clarke Company 


301 Northern Crown Building, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 




















SEATTLE 








Shingles 


Premiums and Ordinary Grades. 


About two-thirds of all 
the shingles made in the 
United States are Western 
Red Cedar—a pretty good 
sign that Red Cedar is also 
a winner for 


Bevel Siding 


In addition to Red Cedar, 
we also invite your orders 
for Douglas Fir Finish, 
Western Spruce and West- 
ern Hemlock yard and 
{xctory stock. 


JE-MORRIS-LUMBER-CO- 
A iighnisiacptasiiliiiees 


SEATTLE. WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 


SEATTLE,WASH 
80.000FT DAILY CaP 









































Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered 


| Korrugo Wood Blocks. 


Patented and Trade Mark 
| Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. | 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
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Fir 
Hemlock 
Cedar 


Let us end fill your 
s with Shingles. 





Try Us When You Want \ 
Straight or 
Mixed Cars 


FIR Flooring, Drop Sid- 
ing, Ceiling, Dimension, 

HEMLOCK Boards, 
Shiplap. 

CEDAR ‘Siding and 
“Rite-Grade” Shingles. 





TRACE 


Join Di: Collins haanives Co. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 















The position of the market is quite strong under 
these conditions. Altho there is considerable talk of 
lower prices, inquiry fails to discover who is selling 
lumber at concessions. Several of the largest manu- 
facturers here interviewed by the correspondent of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said they were not only 
asking but that they were securing just as high prices 
as at any other time this season. Furthermore, they 
predicted that prices would work still higher before 
there was any recession just because of the extremely 
unfavorable conditions surrounding production. The 
only items which are moving rather slowly are plain 
sap gum in No. 1 common and lower in inch stock 
and quarter sawn white oak in No. 1 common. Plain 
sap gum in stock thicker than one inch is quite strong 
and prices are firmly maintained. Red gum is strong 
and the higher grades of plain and quarter sawn oak 
are commanding top prices. Buyers are in some 
instances showing caution. They are not more cau- 
tious, however, than are manufacturers. The latter 
want further light on producing conditions and, until 
it is forthcoming, they are expected to proceed rather 
slowly with sales and still more slowly in the matter 
of reducing their quotations. 

The Douglas Lumber Co., of which T. J. Douglas 
is the owner, has completed erection of a sawmill at 
Vincent, Ark., and is ready to begin operations. Mr. 
Douglas will have direct supervision of the plant 
which will manufacture all kinds of southern hard- 
woods. 

The Felger Lumber & Timber Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., announces that George H. Schotte will assume 
charge of the Memphis office, acting there as manager. 
Mr. Schotte has been identified with the hardwood 
lumber industry for twenty-five years both as manu- 
facturer and in the sales end and will make a valuable 
addition to the staff of the Felger company. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 19.—The hardwood market is a little weaker 
than thirty days ago, but manufacturers are not 
alarmed over the situation. The market might be 
considered high and strong, but not so brisk as it 
was sixty days ago. Oak is leading in strength 
while gum is the weakest item on the list. 

Continued dry weather has enabled the logging 
crews to get further into the bottoms to get out the 
best grade of timber, and the mills are getting their 
stocks in fair shape. Filling orders has been rather 
a piecemeal affair in the past, but this condition is 
being rectified and mills are in position to take 
better care of their customers than for the last twelve 


months. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 21.—Last week the building trade showed 
the granting of a larger number of permits for dwell- 
ing houses than for some weeks. Out of a total of 
107 permits, fifty-seven were for frame dwellings. The 
cost of permits was $214,900. It begins to look as if 
activity had fairly started in dwelling house construc- 
tion and that after May 1, when the schedule of labor 
costs is agreed upon, much more will be done. 

The report from Canada continues to be unfavor- 
able to business. Outside of the natural heavy short- 
age of cars, there is a disposition to hold them back 
on that side, because they do not return promptly. 
The Canadian money discount is now down to about 
9 cents, but the more favorable terms do not overcome 
other difficulties. White pine dealers are getting 
supplies from the Georgian Bay district, and there is 
a little spruce coming in, but as a rule the purchases 
are loaded for shipment directly eastward. Buffalo 
is carrying a large amount of lumber, but it is too 
expensive to make it a mere transfer point, so the 
wholesaler ships direct to the retailer or consumer, 


if he can. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 20.—The outlaw strike of union switchmen 
virtually came to an end today, relieving the tenseness 
of a situation of traffic congestion which was the worst 
on record in the Milwaukee terminal. Deliveries 
of lumber to local yards and industries probably will 
not resume normal for a week or ten days because of 
the acute congestion of cars on main tracks and 
sidings. Industries have been suffering serious in- 
convenience in getting supplies of raw and _ semi- 
finished materials as well as giving outlet to finished 
products. Retail yards have been feeling the pinch 
because of the delayed delivery of dimension stocks 
which are required immediately to supply the urgent 
needs of the home building campaign here. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


April 20.—In general market conditions during the 
last week or so have remained unchanged. There has 
been a slight decrease in the amount of buying owing 
to a rumor that lumber prices would decrease, but 
stocks in this territory are extremely low with very 
few mills having any dry stock at all available. In 
addition, embargoes have now practically cut off all 
shipments so that it is useless for the manufacturer 
to sell without being able to ship. A further fact is 
that producers in this territory are probably facing 
serious labor troubles and they do not believe it ad- 
vsiable to sell at this time. 

Hardwood prices have not changed to any great 
extent, some items increasing a little in value, while 
others have dropped off in value. Birch sales have 
been reported at the following prices f. o. b. shipping 
point: First and seconds, $190; selects, $175; No. 
1 common, $145; and thicker birch has been more in 
demand than the 4/4. Basswood has shown some 
strength, it being reported that 4/4 No. 1 common 
and better basswood has been bringing about the fol- 
lowing prices f. o. b. shipping point: Firsts and 
seconds, $150; selects, $135; No. 1 common, $120; 
maple, and especially flooring maple, is very much in 
demand. Undoubtedly this state of affairs will con- 


—— 


tinue for some time as all the large flooring manufac. 
turers are way behind on shipments. No. 3 birch ang 
maple have not changed much if any in value during 
the last two weeks, stock being sold at prices ranging 
between $40 and $44 f. o. b. mill. 

White cedar shingles are now being offered at the 
following prices f. 0. b. mill: Extras, $7.50; standards, 
$6.50; sound butts, $4.25; and sales have been re 
ported at these prices. There is still an acute shortage 
of lath, contrary to the general belief, and there are 
but few large concerns that are in a position to quote 
on 4-foot No. 1 hemlock or No. 1 pine lath, as the 
demand has been far ahead of the supply during the 
last three months; and even with the numerous smal) 
lath mills starting up in the middle West this short- 
age is still acute. 

Due to the price stabilization plan of some of the 
western interests there has been a slight lull in the 
softwood market, altho during the last few days 
demand has been picking up, and with the shortage 
of stock it is certain that both hemlock and pine will 
be very much in demand during the spring. The gen- 
eral trend of the market is toward stabilization of 
prices and there has been less variance in prices 
quoted during the last three or four weeks in hard- 
woods than at any other time during the last year, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 19.—A feeling among many consumers that 
prices are due for a slump is not borne out by the 
attitude of the producers, who argue that consump- 
tion has been greatly increased and production de- 
creased. When the freight tangle finally is straight- 
ened out many consumers will find that it will require 
a long time to get shipments thru, which will mean 
heavy buying as stocks run short. Prices have been 
slightly off, due largely to the traffic situation and 
lack of buying orders, but they are expected to re- 
cover. 


SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 














Business is reported good, with a fair volume of 
orders coming from the retail yards for stock goods, 
The railway switchmen’s strike has been a hampering 
factor both in production and distribution, tho per- 
haps not more so than in other manufacturing lines 
dealing with bulky materials and products. Glass 
scarcity is again causing considerable uneasiness. T. BE. 
Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., one 
of the largest manufacturers of sash and doors on the 
west Coast, last week reported a general improvement 
in business. There were some reports that sash and 
door prices were stiffening, and some orders are re- 
ported to have been booked at an actual advance, but 
in the main the situation on the Coast indicates no 
change in quotations. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are get- 
ting a fair run of orders for stock sizes. They are 
loaded with special work and are refusing to take on 
some orders in this line at present, owing to the diffi- 
culty of getting out odd sizes with their present re- 
stricted output. Plants have fair supplies of glass 
on hand now, but are finding difficulty in buying more, 
as the glass factories are sold ahead and a shortage 
seems likely to develop. 

The door and millwork trade shows at Buffalo, N. Y., 
some improvement, because of the large amount of 
industrial undertakings which have lately been 
started. An increase in the number of dwellings has 
also occurred, though it is said that work on many 
permits will not be started uftil after the labor ques- 
tion has been threshed out for this season. 


Plants at Kansas City (Mo.) report a decline in the 
size of orders and very little new business coming from 
the country. Locally trade is reported good in yard 
stock and in specials, and what business that comes 
from the outside is mostly specials for commercial 
buildings. Shipments have been hampered some by 
the railroad strike, which also has held up raw mate- 
rials to some extent. The price list remains unchanged 
and no revision is in prospect. 


The calls upon the sash and door jobbers and manu- 
facturers of Baltimore, Md., do not seem to abate, 
and there is prcspect of further expansion. The mar- 
gins of profit realized by builders who go ahead re- 
gardless of the advances in materials and labor are 
large, and work is proceeding on a larger scale than 
before. The sash and door men have every incentive 
to rush their cutput, orders coming in so fast that the 
factories are months behind. 

Conditions are reported still unsatisfactory at the 
San Francisco (Calif.) sash and mill work plants, 
owing to the strike of the union mechanics. There is 
plenty of business offering, as there is great activity in 
the building situation here. The finished door f1c- 
tories connected with the large white and sugar nine 
sawmills are running full and have plenty of orders. 
The railroad strike, however, is holding up shipments 
of doors, sash and door cut stock, and lumber to the 
Eastern market. The mills that have box lumber on 
hand are cutting heavily. 









UntteD States Department of Labor bulletin No. 
234 is authority for the statement that statistics 
covering 10,000 American born steel workers and an 
equal number of non-English speaking foreigners, 
for a period of eight years, showed the following 
percentages of industrial accidents: Killed, 24 per- 
eent more foreigners than Americans; permanently 
injured, 132 percent more foreigners than Amer- 
ieans; temporarily injured, 139 percent more for- 
eigners than Americans. The need for aggressive 
Americanization work is apparent. 
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CENTRALIA, WASH. 


April 17.—There has been but little change in the 
lumber market during the last week, prices remaining 
about the same. Inquiries from the middle West for 
vard stock and uppers have fallen off, but this has 
been more than offset by the local demand. There is 
an unusual amount of local building and from all 
reports it will be of considerable volume during the 
next month or two. Shingles are off, selling around 
£4.75 f. o. b. mill. Lath are being quoted at $9, but 
very few are moving. The price of logs is still high, 
the demand locally bringing $36 for No. 1 fir, $27 
for No. 2 and $18 for No. 3. Cedar logs sell at $25 
to $85. The recent strike is beginning to cut quite 
a figure, the railroads having embargoed practically 
every point outside of the State, and it begins to 
look as if they would refuse to place any more cars 
until the strike is ended. 

O. K. Palmer, of the Palmer Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Chehalis, has just returned from a trip 
east. Business has been so good with the company 
that it has not had time to move to its new factory 
on State street. From all indications in the East, 
Mr. Palmer looks for a continuance of good business 
for some time. 

Construction work has begun on the new McLane 
Lumber & Shingle Co.’s mill at Kelso. The foundation 
is in and work is being rushed on the structure. The 
company expects to have the mill in operation by the 
middle of May. The mill will be electrically driven 
thruout. Mr. McLane has also completed a new 
fireproof kiln at the shingle plant. 

Morton, Wash., is experiencing a lumber boom, there 
being six new lumber plants either completed or under 
construction in that vicinity. The Storm King Lumber 
Co., better known as the Hardy mill, has completed 
the foundation for a new sawmill. A spur for the 
Cedar Shingle Co.’s logging operation is now in and 
shipments of logs will be made in the near future. 
The Temple sawmill on Davis Lake is nearly com- 
pleted, as is also the Rutherford mill west of Morton. 
The Stinson Bros. mill will be making sawdust within 
a comparatively short time. The new hardwood mill 
in Highland Valley is sawing and has made several 
large shipments of hardwood. A foundation for a 
combined lumber and shingle mill has been started by 
Tacoma and Bellingham parties, just north of Morton. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 17.—A get-together luncheon is to be held 
soon at which the wholesale lumbermen will be hosts 
to the lumber manufacturers. The date will prob- 
ably be April 28. The affair will be at the Chamber 
of Commerce and under the auspices of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, of which L. W. Held is 
Portland manager. Weekly luncheon meetings are 
held by the association members every Wednesday. 

John Saari, head of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., 
returned today from an extended trip east that took 
him as far as New York. He also visited Cleveland, 
Chicago and Minneapolis. Mr. Saari says he found 
things somewhat upset now because of the strike, 
but prospects very good. 

The Silver Falls Timber Co. will, May 1, put ona 
night shift at the mill at Silverton, giving the plant 
an output of 450,000 feet every twenty-four hours, 
according to Manager W. C. Woodard. The com- 
pany is now operating its logging camps in the hills 
back of Silverton. 

The George T. Mickle Lumber Co. has opened offices 
in the Gasco Building, with W. A. Miller as local rep- 
resentative. Mr. Miller was formerly in the lumber 
business in Texas, but more recently in Seattle, and 
also operated a mill at Napavine, Wash. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. has removed to larger 
offices in the Northwestern Bank Building and is now 
on the thirteenth floor. The company has mills at 
Bellingham and Hoquiam, Wash., and yards at Los 
Angeles, San Pedro and Oakland, Calif. 

W. R. Ward, formerly salesman, has become inter- 
es ted with the old members of the firm of the Everett- 
Johnson Lumber Co., and is now looking after milling. 
manufacturing and grading of lumber at the plant 
of the Clarke Lumber & Manufacturing Co., the milling 
in transit plant at Vancouver, Wash., in which the 
iverett-Johnson Lumber Co. is interested. Mr. Ward 
Is an experienced lumberman in all the various 
branches, having been in the business twenty-one 

*, first in Bay City, Mich. For the last three 
years he has been acting as salesman for the Everett- 
Johnson company, which also operates a mill at 
Willamina, Ore. L. E. Johnson is the sales manager, 
while Freemont Everett is president of the com- 


ant 
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fhe C. A. Taylor Lumber Co.’s mill at Kelso, Wash., 
on the lower Columbia River, is installing two lumber 
andling derricks on the Oregon side of the Columbia 
River, where lumber shipped across the river on scows 
Will be loaded on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 

The Port of Newport commissioners at a recent 





meeting voted unanimously to bond the district for 
$4¢ ‘00,000 to purchase the North Coast Spruce Produc- 
ion Railway. This railway was built to get out spruce 


for the mills at Toledo during the war. The port 
uld buy the road and operate it as an encourage 
ment to timber owners in that district to open up 
their tracts, 
The Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
ces and the offices of the Oregon Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation have been removed to the Spalding Building, 
fifth floor, with increased space. The old offices were 
in the Yeon Building. 
Lee Huddleston is now making his home at Eugene, 


offi 


Ore., from which place as headquarters he is looking 
after the buying for several large retail yard con- 
cerns of Detroit, Cleveland and Toledo. He was for 
ten years or more eastern representative of the Seattle 
Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash., with 
headquarters at Cleveland, and before that handled 
white pine lumber on the road out of Minneapolis and 
Stillwater, Minn., and was for years one of the old 
time lumber salesmen of the upper Mississippi Valley. 
Mr. Huddleston located at Eugene because it is an ideal 
home town and because it is fast becoming the point 
from which to radiate to reach the mills of central 
and southern Oregon and of the Coos Bay district. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 17.—The Coats Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, has 
sold its plant to the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of that city. The deal included the mill site and 
twenty acres of harbor front land. In acquiring the 
Coats plant the Eureka company has secured one of 
the largest manufacturing plants of the Grays Harbor 
district. The mill has a daily output of 500,000 shin- 
gles. It was built fifteen years ago by the Coats 
company. J. A. Lewis has been manager of the plant 
since it was built and will likely remain with the new 
company, which includes Alexander Polson, president 
of the Polson Logging Co., in its list of stockholders. 
The consideration, which was not made public, is 
reported to be not less than $100,000. 

Thru the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce a cam- 
paign has been started to bring about a house building 
boom in this city during the next four months. All the 
lumber manufacturers of the harbor and dealers in 
builders’ supplies generally have signed an agreement 
to give from 10 to 20 percent discount on all lumber 
and other supplies which enter into house construc- 
tion. The campaign is being undertaken to relieve 
a very serious house shortage which has existed here 
since the war began. It is believed the campaign will 
result in a large amount of building this summer. 
W. B. Mack, assistant manager of the National mill 
in Hoquiam, and owner of considerable vacant prop- 
erty, has offered to sell the lots on second mortgage 
security to prospective builders, the mortgage to be 
met after the building placed thereon has been paid 


for. 
° TACOMA, WASH. 


April 17.—Despite the report from most mills that 
the car shortage was more acute than during the week 
previous, all reports indicated that there was no 
weakening in demand during last week and that prices 
hold their own. The switchmen’s strike was not gen- 
erally felt here, as only on orders for Chicago and 
points east of that city did the strike cause a delay in 
shipments. Foreign orders during the week were re- 
ported and these, together with coastwise shipments, 
kept down yard stocks which might otherwise have 
accumulated due to shortage of cars. 

The fire which destroyed the grandstand of the 
Tacoma Speedway has placed a large inquiry on the 
local market, it being announced today that 815,000 
feet of lumber will be required to rebuild the structure. 
It is considered likely that this order will be placed 
within the next week or so. 

Leonard Howarth, widely known California lumber- 
man, recently elected vice president and treasurer of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. here, will now 
spend a large part of his time in Washington State, 
according to Everett G. Griggs, president of the com- 
pany, and may remove his home from Santa Rosa, 
Calif., to Tacoma. Mr. Howarth has for some time 
held stock in the coal and lumber departments of the 
company. 

The prosperous situation of the lumber industry in 
the Puyallup Valley was described by well known lum- 
bermen at a meeting of the Puyallup Chamber of Com- 
merce Monday. The Puyallup lumber industry was the 
subject for the meeting and Hal Brew, representing 
the Brew Manufacturing Co., one of the oldest and 
largest mills in the city, declared Puyallup the center 
of the veneer business on the Coast, while a large 
percentage of other veneer plants in other localities 
fail, he declared. Puyallup has three veneer plants, 
all doing a prosperous business. Puyallup’s central 
location between Tacoma and Seattle and in the cen- 
ter of the berry industry, having plenty of timber in 
the surrounding woods and good labor conditions, were 
reasons given by Mr. Brew for the success in Puyallup. 
James Stevenson and his three brothers were the first 
lumbermen in the valley. Mr. Stevenson told of the 
first sawmill established there in 1894 and related a 
story of how the four brothers and the cook, making 
up the crew, waited sometimes weeks for an order. 
E. R. MecColley, president of the Sundown Lumber 
Co., reported that the plant cut 1,500,000 feet during 
March, a record for any mill ever operated on the site. 
In the absence of W. E. Patterson, Frank Dwight repre- 
sented the Patterson Mill Co., stating that the plant 
is still operating on the basis of sixteen years ago, 
supplying lumber for the local trade entirely during 
the last year. 

A small sawmill is to be built here to supply the 
factory of the Murphy Manufacturing Co., of Tacoma, 
it was announced by Floyd B. Murphy this week. The 
factory is specializing in the manufacture of wood 
beds, the demand for which, Mr. Murphy reports, has 
increased to such an extent that his company will 
shortly add three stories to the present plant and 
double the output. Machinery for the new mill has 
already been ordered, it is announced. 

The Oakville Independence Logging Co. is making 
a preliminary survey of a large tract of timber about 
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HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 
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PorTLAND, OREGON. 


Now is the time to choose for 
the year 1920, a Pacific coast 
account having large ship- 
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to satisfactorily supply you 
with high-grade Douglas fir, 
Oregon spruce, Western hem- 
lock lumber. 
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By B. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. ~ 25 cents, postpaid. 
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two miles from Oakville, with the object of estab- 
lishing a logging camp probably at Balch, Wash., it 
was announced here this week. 

H. E. Robb, manager of the Duluth office of the 
Newbegin Lumber Co., Tacoma, is visiting the com- 
pany’s general office here. Accompanied by James G. 
Newbegin, Mr. Robb has been visiting a number of 
mills in eastern Oregon and Washington, familiariz- 
ing himself with western conditions. Before going 
with the Newbegin Lumber Co. some years ago Mr. 
Robb was interested in lumber manufacturing opera- 
tions near Tacoma. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 17.—The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. today closed 
its mill for six weeks to enable it to install two new 
boilers. Other improvements and repairs will be made 
at the same time. The company has just finished a 
brick stack 165 feet high. 

Both the Morrison Mill Co. and the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills have added to their timber holdings. 
For about $400,000 the former company has purchased 
320,000,000 feet of fir and cedar in Skagit County, 
or enough to keep its Anacortes plants in operation 
for about twelve years. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills invested $63,099 in 480 acres of timber land be- 
longing to the State in Whatcom County. 

The Western Cedar Co.’s shingle mill in Anacortes 
resumed operation this week. The mill, formerly 
owned by the Vincent interests, has been rebuilt and, 
tho it was equipped for producing siding, only shingles 
will be produced for the present. E. C. Kaune is presi- 
dent, G. A. Okerlund is vice president and Marshall 
Martin is secretary and manager. 

A new sawmill is to be built immediately on Guemes 
Island, near Anacortes. The builders will be W. H. 
Callum, A. C. Thompson and J. F. Lyon. They have 
laid the foundation for the plant and have acquired 
several hundred acres of timber. 

A commissary for the convenience of its cargo plant 
employees is to be installed by the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills shop committee, also libraries at its 
cargo and Larson plants. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 17.—Rail C list is being circulated by the 
mills and wholesalers as rapidly as copies can be 
obtained from the printers, who are filling require- 
ments in the order in which they have been placed. 
One concern has received 18,000 copies, and is now 
mailing them to all connections. It is probable that 
the new list will be in general use by May 1, at which 
time all branches of the trade ought to be in touch 
with Rail C. Some of the mills are already using the 
list. Accompanying the original copies of Rail C is 
discount sheet No. 1, bearing date March 30, which 
carries the basic prices plus differentials then in 
effect. The values in discount sheet No. 1 are prob- 
ably a little strong, in view of the present market, 
and in all probability discount sheet No. 2 will appear 
before Rail C has been in use for any great length of 
time. 

The five-unit floating drydock built out of Washing- 
ton fir for the Skinner & Eddy Corporation during the 
war has been sold to the Moore Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., of San Francisco. Before the immense structure 
is towed to the Golden Gate, it will be drydocked by 
its own units successively, and a thoro inspection 
made of the woodwork, until all five of the units have 
been passed by experts. An immense quantity of fir 
lumber was used in building the marine lift, and was 
cut at the Port Blakeley mill. It is stated that if 
local conditions should warrant, the Skinner & Eddy 
Corporation is prepared to build another great lift at 
its Port Blakeley plant. 

H. S. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey, Minneapolis, 
spent a day in Seattle this week en route home after 
visiting his associate, Frank R. Pendleton, in British 
Columbia, and also looking over Pendleton & Gilkey’s 
timber interests in the vicinity of Yaquina Bay, in 
western Oregon. In Minneapolis Pendleton & Gilkey 
are extensive producers of white cedar posts and poles. 
They have been prominent in this industry for the 
last quarter of a century. Mr. Gilkey is also interested 
in and an officer of the Metropolitan Cedar Co., Spo- 
kane, organized a few months ago to handle western 
red cedar, posts and poles of the Inland Empire. On 
his way east he will stop over a day or so in Spokane. 

J. Clyde Hill has been named as additional inspector 
for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for ser- 
vice in the field, working thru Idaho, Utah, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Wyoming. His headquarters 
will be at Omaha. The association is completing ar- 
rangements for an additional inspector east of the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, including the metropolitan 
New York district. This work will be entrusted to 
W. J. McCarthy, with headquarters in New York. 
P. J. Ryan will continue in Chicago. Details of the 
new inspection service will soon be announced, 

P. R. Smith, local representative of the M. R. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co., states that the Moclips mill of 
the company went on the square pack basis March 12, 
and the Tacoma and Mineral mills April 1. The three 
plants combined have a daily output of 700 squares. 
After May 1, the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co. 
will buy only from those mills that are packing by 
the square. 

Charles E. Martin, of the Martin Lumber Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, is in Seattle, renewing his connections 
with fir territory. 

Charles W. Johnson, president of the Charles W. 
Johnson Lumber Co., and president of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, has returned from his 
former home at Rankin, Ill., where he visited his 
father, who is seriously ill but now is reported some- 
what improved. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has purchased 
from Burke & Farrar the entire holdings of the Kirk- 
land Lumber Co., at Kirkland, across Lake Washing- 


ton from Seattle, and will develop the property into 
a modern yard. In the east side district tributary to 
Kirkland 250 homes were built last year. The new 
yard will be a branch of the Columbia Valley Lumber 
Co. system. This is the name under which the Bloedel 
Donovan interests operate line yards. 

Fred H. Parks, who is conducting the Herron- 
Lawton-Parks Co., has moved his offices from the 
eleventh to the ninth floor of the Henry Building. 
This concern specializes in railway car material and 
factory lumber. H. A. Durfee has been engaged by 
the concern as buyer and general outside man. He 
was for a time last year with the Hammond Lumber 
Co. at Astoria, Ore, and has been with different 
lumber and logging concerns on the north Coast, 
acquiring a liberal education in the lumber business. 
The old offices of the Herron-Lawton-Parks Co. are 
being used by the Nettleton Lumber Co. until such 
time as the street floor offices it has engaged at Fourth 
and Seneca streets are completed by the Metropolitan 
Building Co. 

Frank W. Lewis, manager of the Blackwell & Pan- 
handle Sales Office, Spokane, Wash., spent a couple of 
days in Seattle this week, exuding an atmosphere of 
optimism as to the demand for lumber and building 
material for the coming summer and fall, and pessimism 
as to the ability of the mills to supply the demand for 
lumber from the Inland Empire. The mills there are 
now generally beginning their season’s sawing, but 
there is very little lumber on hand, as the log supply 
during the winter was light owing to the open weather 
and indications point to considerable scarcity of labor 
in the woods operations during the summer, which 
will curtail the output of logs. Mr. Lewis states that 
the market is strong at prices that have been prevail- 
ing for the last sixty days, with some advances. 

Harry G. Miller, president of the Kalispell Lumber 
Co., Kalispell, Mont., accompanied by Mrs. Miller, who 
has been spending a couple of months in California, 
was in Seattle the first of the week on the way home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller had a very enjoyable and enter- 
taining trip. They spent considerable time in south- 
ern California, visiting Los Angeles, San Diego and 
neighboring winter resorts, and automobiled thru the 
Imperial Valley country over to Calexico on the Mex- 
ican line and El Centro, and to the Salton Sea. Mr. 
Miller states that his company will not operate its 
mill on the Great Northern this year, having cut out 
its timber there, but is handling at its wholesale yard 
at Kalispell 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 feet of lumber 
shipped in from small country mills. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


April 17.—The railroad strike has resulted in al- 
most a complete tie-up of lumber shipments on the 
main line roads. Eastern shipments are completely 
embargoed. While a few short hauls can be made in 
the interior of the State, there is no certainty of any 
car reaching its destination. Southern California is 
in the worst condition. Autotrucks have been used 
to haul lumber from San Pedro Harbor to Los Angeles. 
Steamer shipments from mills to the large yards 
situated on tidewater are keeping both fir and redwood 
moving. 

Stocks are light at most of the yards and as the 
retailers are doing a good business they will be likely 
to buy more heavily as soon as the market is sta- 
bilized. 

There has been a little slump in the Douglas fir 
market here since the railroad strike began. The 
large buyers are still holding off in the expectation 
that lower prices will come. However, there were 
two slumps last year and the market came back 
stronger than ever. All the buyers will be in the 
same boat, which ever way it goes. Common is off 
about two dollars, as compared with the top prices 
paid earlier in the year. It is about $38.50 base, 
delivered San Francisco, List 7. On special cuttings 
as high as $40, base, has been paid, but the volume 
is small. 

On uppers, about $50 over Rail B list is being paid. 
But yards are buying only for immediate necessities. 
They are taking advantage of the planing mill strike 
to hold for lower prices. The main feature of the 
lumber situation is the railroad strike, which has 
almost tied up the Coast, during the week. While 
fair water shipments are being made from the north 
ern fir mills to California ports, the distributing yards 
in San Francisco and Oakland are unable to do ship- 
ping of much consequence, and there are many loaded 
cars on the tracks awaiting opportunity to move. A 
few cars have come thru from Oregon, but the strike 
tied up everything at Dunsmuir and for some days 
there was nothing doing. However, the railroad com 
panies have increased their forces. 

The white and sugar pine situation is strong and. 
instead of prices going off, uppers will be likely to 
advance, according to some of the large manufacturers. 
Stocks are extremely low at the plants and the recent 
snow has caused a month’s delay in the opening 0° 
the new season. A number of the mills usually open 
by March 15 and a good many are still closed. The 
prospects are that lumber will be absorbed as fast a* 
it is produced and no accumulations are expected 
before July, even if then. 

The redwood market is firm, with a steady deman( 
at good prices. While the mills have not been anxious 
to place orders far ahead, there is a disposition to 
keep commons moving by plants producing a large 
proportion of that grade. 

Robert MacArthur, of the wholesale firm of Mac- 
Arthur & Kauffman, this city, reports numerous it- 
quiries for white and sugar pine lumber. The rail 
road strike has held up local and eastern shipments, 
but with new season opening it will take some time 
for the mills to accumulate stocks of dry lumber for 
shipment. y 

J. M. White, manager of the Weed Lumber Co.'s 
white and sugar pine mills at Weed, who is in the 
city, reports about three feet of snow in the woods 
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and stormy weather interfering a little with logging 
operations. The mil] has three bands in operation 
with two shifts, cutting 300,000 feet a day. Four 
pands will be operating by May 1 with two shifts. 
There is a heavy demand and about 1,600 doors are 
being turned out daily and an equal number of sash. 
Hastern rail shipments are being held up by the rail- 
road strike. The switchmen at Weed struck, tying 
up the railroad yards for a day or two. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is loading out cars at 
Eureka, which are being moved. Thus far, the rail- 
road strike has not prevented shipments from leaving 
the redwood mills, altho whether the lumber reaches 
its destinations or not will depend upon the situation 
on the roads over which it is routed. 

The Yosemite Lumber Co., this city, recently started 
up its big sawmill at Merced Falls and is making a 
good cut. It is expected that this season’s production 
will exceed that of last year. 

Harry Horr, who is starting a new sawmill at 
Glenburn, Shasta County, has become affiliated with 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. He will be represented in San Francisco 
by Scott MacArthur. 

The Red River Lumber Co., owing to the embargo 
on the railroads, stopped loading lumber at Westwood 
on April 12. Altho the capacity of the sawmill is 
600,000 feet a day, there is plenty of room for piling 
up lumber to dry with summer coming on. Few orders 
have been taken during the last month on account 
of being oversold. 

The Union Lumber Co. is still getting cars at Fort 
Bragg and the railroad company is hauling them 
away. As there is no strike trouble on the Northwest- 
ern Pacific line the redwood mills in that section are 
able to move out some lumber, altho there is no telling 
how far it will go while the strike continues on the 
other roads. 

T. W. Hine, secretary of the Holmes Eureka Lumber 
Co., of Eureka, who is paying a visit to the San 
Francisco office, reports the redwood sawmill running 
eight hours a day and cutting 100,000 feet. A contract 
has been let for a 6-compartment dry kiln of re- 
inforeed concrete to replace the kilns that were burned. 
A refuse burner is being erected on a pile foundation. 
The shingle mill at Carlotta is cutting 100,000 a day. 

The Pacific Tank & Pipe Co.’s factory in Oakland 
is very busy. The material is on hand for the 80,000 
feet of 36-inch redwood stave pipe, which is to be 
installed at Phoenix, Ariz., for the new municipal 
water supply. The company has taken a contract to 
supply San Diego with ten miles of 16- and 18-inch 
machine banded pipe to bring in an additional supply 
of water from the Lake Hodges reservoir. Good stocks 
of redwood and fir lumber are on hand. 

F. J. Wood, president of the Redwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Co., says that shipments of lumber are being 
received at the company’s plant at Pittsburg, Calif., 
but nothing can be shipped eut under present railroad 
conditions. If the strike situation is not relieved 
before very long, the plant will have to shut down. 
There is a large volume of business on the books, 
including both redwood pipe and tank orders. 

General Manager Paine, of the Paine Lumber Co., 
of Oshkosh, Wis., and Harry Huttig, of the Huttig 
Manufacturing Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, are here 
looking for stock for their factories, 

John D. Spaulding, vice president and general man- 
ager of the California Sugar & White Pine Co., left 
during the week for Chicago and eastern points to 
look over the lumber situation. 

L. H. Long, vice president of the Albion Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Tuscon, Ariz., has arrived here 
from Albion, where he has been looking over the 
redwood plant. He also inspected the timber hold- 
ings in company with Paul M. Dimmick, the general 
manager. 

P. C., MeNevin, vice president of the Pacific Lumber 
Co. of Illinois, with headquarters in Chicago, is paying 
a visit to the company’s San Francisco office after 
having spent two weeks at Scotia. The company has 
humerous orders ahead for California redwood and 
has been making good shipments, altho the railroad 
strike now renders deliveries slow. 

W. G. Hahman, sales manager of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at McCloud, is in the 
city on business. The big white and sugar pine mill 
at McCloud started up on April 1, and is still in 
operation altho there has been another heavy snow 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 19.—B. R. Lewis, general manager of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., was here 
last week in conference with the company’s sales rep- 
resentatives in this territory. Oscar Bye, who looks 
after its Red River Valley trade, with headquarters 
at Fargo, was down for the occasion. Mr. Lewis 
is a strong opponent of the transit car method of 
selling western lumber products. 

The Cornelius Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., dealer 
in southern hardwood, gum and cypress lumber, has 
»p ned a sales office in St. Paul in charge of H. E. 
Cornelius, 
Charles McGregor, of the McGregor Bros. Lumber 
o.. line yards, is back from a winter vacation in 
‘«lifornia, which ended with a visit to northwestern 
‘umber centers on the way home. He found freight 

ngestion marked and many trains loaded with lum- 

r held on sidetracks. 

M. Speers, a well known salesman of western 
imber, has joined the sales force of the Atlas Tank 
Munufacturing Co., of Fort Bragg, Calif., working 
with M. J. Byrnes, manager of the Minneapolis offices. 
™ John C. Hill, of the John C. Hill Lumber Co., St. 
Paul, is back from a vacation stay in Florida. 

F. A. Taylor, of Bovey, Chute & Jackson (Inc.), 
line yards, has gone to Los Angeles for a short vaca- 
bo Lng will return by Washington and Oregon lumber 


C 
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W. W. Fulton, who has been representing the Central 
Warehouse Lumber Co. on the road, has signed up with 
the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. and will visit Chicago 
and eastern cities as well as territory south of here 
in Iowa and Wisconsin. 

W. B. Chaney, of Spokane, Wash., here the other 
day on his way to Chicago, reported that he has sold 
out his large pole business. 

J. M. Burch, of Parley & Loetscher, Dubuque, was 
here last week calling on the trade. He reported 
considerable trouble with the labor situation. 

W. W. Vawter, wholesaler of western lumber, was 
one of the Rotary Club delegates to the district con- 
vention at Wausau, Wis., last. week. 

John Junge, of the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., 
has gone on a visit to far western mills in which the 
company is interested. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


April 20.—Cars are in somewhat better supply as a 
result of embargoes being still in effect against freight 
billed for Chicago and east of there. The main feature 
in the trade of late has been the shipping of materials 
to supply contractors engaged on contracts for build- 
ings, chiefly schools, in the iron range towns. Retail 
trade in this city and over the territory has not really 
opened up as yet, attributable, largely, to continued 
cold weather, and a disposition on the part of interests 
engaged in house building to go slow pending an 
expected improvement in the financial situation. Con- 
siderable building is, however, proceeding in a quiet 
way in Duluth, as shown by the issuance during March 
of permits for improvements estimated to cost $230,265, 
as compared with $98,308 during the same period 
last year, a gain of 134 percent. Mill operators here 
are figuring on many bills for large construction to 
be undertaken at Minnesota and North Dakota points, 
but few announcements have been coming out lately 
regarding new projects in this city. 

The fact that quotations have been stabilized on the 
January price lists is having a good effect, as many 
jobs that had been held owing to the uncertain market 
in building materials are beginning to go out again 
for figures, now that contractors feel that they are 
placed in a better position to put in bids, as far at 
least as lumber requirements go. 

The getting thru of a carlot of dimension from a 
mill near Seattle to Ironton, Minn., in eleven days, 
where it was intended for use in a mine shaft, was 
reported by C. A. McDonald, a Duluth jobber. It was 
asserted that the car had been requisitioned for away 
back last December, and that it had apparently to all 
intents and purposes been lost sight of. The car was 
finally spotted by the Northern Pacific at the mill yard 
on April 8, and it arrived at the Minnesota iron mine 
on April 19. That was taken by Mr. McDonald as 
evidence of what can be accomplished even under 
adverse shipping conditions when the railroad trans- 
portation officials stick on the job to afford good 
dispatch. Transit cars have been coming on freely 
from the Pacific coast of late and a disposition to 
shade prices a trifle in some lines to make quick 
sales is noted. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 19.—The embargo situation has greatly re- 
tarded the development of the North Carolina pine 
market and statements from many well informed lum- 
bermen are to the effect that if the railroads could 
begin to handle freight at anywhere near normal and 
the existing labor troubles and disputes were settled, 
there would be a decided improvement in the demand 
for all kinds of building material, and the lumber 
market would be quite steady as to prices. Just now 
the southern roads can not accept any freight for 
beyond the Virginia gateways, which has resulted in 
much lumber, air dried and kiln dried, being dumped 
into Norfolk by small mills and buyers here are nat- 
urally looking for an easing off in prices during this 
month. The New England buyers are a little back- 
ward right now about placing orders for good rough 
North Carolina pine because they are uncertain as to 
the trend of future events. However, a number of 
inquiries for No. 2 & better 4/4 edge and other items 
are being received from that direction, and also from 
other sections, and the mills, while holding firm to 
their last quotations, are selling some lumber, altho 
sales are not so brisk because many millmen will not 
take business except for open territory. Some are 
willing to take a chance now on New England being 
opened up within a short while. 

There has been no disposition shown by the standard 
kiln dried mills to make concessions, due to small pro- 
duction and accumulation of good lumber. On the 
other hand, statements have been more numerous that 
values of this material have gone far enough and it 
is not felt that any further advances will be made. 
No. 3 lumber has been rather quiet but more inquiries 
for this stock have been received during the last 
several days. Large sales of 4/4 edge box have not 
been numerous recently but the demand for this stock 
in small lots has been rather brisk. Some large in- 
quiries have been circulated upon which mills quoted 
on basis of recent advances. Many buyers refuse to 
meet this advance, with the result that many inquiries 
do not materialize into orders right now. Four-quarters 
edge culls and red heart and stock box have been 
rather quiet during the last week, with some mills 
making sales at lower prices than previously reported. 
There is but a small surplus of stock box at the mills 
and while prices in northern markets have been slightly 
affected by air dried prices, most of the mills prefer 
to sit tight and refuse proffered business at lesser 
prices. 

Box bark strips are rather quiet altho inquiries for 
this stock in small lots have grown in numbers during 
the last two or three days. The prices of low grade 
rough North Carolina pine showed no material change 
during the week. 
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HEMLOC 


is gaining wider distribu- 
tion in the East because 
of its natural characteris- 
tics and adaptability to 
varied uses. Our numer- 
ous mills confinethe manu- 
facturing of Hemlock to 
the uses wherein it excels 
—as for example:— 


CASING, CEILING, 
FINISH, FLOORING, 
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“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, of the 
most popularand 
attractive houses 
and bungalows. 


We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, specifi- 





cations, lumber and mill bills. 

Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, servicable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 

Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES”, 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KANS. 























PLAN IDEAS S THAT ‘SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by ye | 
tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 ART PLAN 

OOKS are “standard equipment” in the service departments of 
thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bungalows’’ contains 50 
splendid examples of large and small bungalows of unique and 
artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes’’ is a book of larger residences 
of distinction and beauty; all proved practical, suited to any cli- 
mate; either book postpaid $1 or both for $1.50. Send today; 
newest and best home ideas in America. Blue Prints of any home 
supplied at small cost. AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Build- 
ing Department, 1010 First National Bank Building, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
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THE WOODS og the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,”” including ‘“‘TODAY,’’ just 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


During the first part of the week the demand for 
dressed lumber of all kinds was very light. However, 
during the latter half of the week inquiries were 
more numerous, but it is not known whether sales will 
show a similar increase if mills persist in holding 
firm as to prices. The yards in Norfolk are busy get- 
ting in all the stock possible prior to May 1, when a 
general strike in the building trades is expected. 
More money is asked by planing mill men, bricklayers 
etc., which will not be granted, it is stated at this 
time. Yards are not buying any lumber until condi- 
tions are more settled. The yards in the Carolinas 
are sounding out the market but are going slow on 
purchases as more stock is being offered them right 
now than previously, due to northern embargoes. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 20.—The lumber business in St. Louis has 
received a serious setback as a result of the switch- 
men’s strike, which has paralyzed freight movement. 
Not only is there an embargo in the St. Louis termi- 
nals, but the East St. Louis gateway is closed. The 
number of inquiries for lumber is gratifying, and it 
is felt that a restoration of normal traffic is all that 
is needed for a big year. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., 
has returned from a southern trip. He traveled by 
daylight from Little Rock to Natchez, via Alexandria, 
and it was noticeable that there was not enough hard- 
wood lumber to be found to make a showing on the 
market, 

Pete Langan, of the P. T. Langan Lumber Co., 
Cairo, Ill., was in St. Louis to attend the meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Waterways Association and 
the Mississippi Valley Association. Mr. Langan never 
misses a meeting of the Waterways association. 

Fifteen woodworking plants, which have been 
closed down for more than a week on account of a 
strike, announce in an advertisement in the news- 
papers today that they will open on Thursday under 
“the American plan of operation.’”” These consumers 
of hardwoods who have been closed down include 
refrigerator manufacturers, showcase and fixture fac- 
tories, stair and car works. 

The third of the series of advertisements boosting 
the $24,000,000 bond issue to be voted on May 11, 
run by the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange (Re- 
tailers), appeared in the daily newspapers this week. 

The boat yards of the St. Louis Boat & Engineering 
Co., at the foot of Carr Street, was the scene yester- 
day of the christening of the first two self propelling 
steel barges built in St. Louis for the Federal barge 
line to be operated by the Government on the Warrior 
River. The exercises were witnessed by army officers, 
delegates to the Mississippi Valley Waterways Asso- 
ciation, city officials and others. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 19.—With the car situation so unsatisfactory 
and embargoes against shipments to numerous north- 
ern points, mill stocks are becoming more congested 
each day. Production as a whole has been reduced 
considerably during the last few weeks, as some of the 
mills are running only as they get cars. The weather 
has been fairly good for the last week and the small 
mills have been able to get logs to their camps and 
those located off the railroads can move their lumber 
in, but as they are unable to get cars they are moving 
the lumber only when a car is assured. Woods labor 
is very scarce and some of the larger mills are bring- 
ing in Mexican railroad labor and will give it a thoro 
trial. The demand has improved slightly, but be- 
cause of the fact that mills in this section are well 
loaded up with orders lumber is hard to buy. Prices 
are showing an upward tendency on fresh cutting and 
yard and shed stock seems to have gone as low as 
it is likely to go for the present. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 22.—The southern pine market seems inclined 
to rally around prevailing prices but is still a little 
weak on some items, particularly No. 2, which does 
not show an inclination to move. Lack of orders 
and favorable weather have enabled many of the 
mills to get their stocks in shape and they are in better 
condition in this respect than at any time in the 
last twelve months. Spring buying has not yet opened 
up and millmen expect this rush to bring their stocks 
down to what they were sixty days ago. 

Embargoes have affected the trade a great deal, 
especially the west Texas oil fields. Practically all 
of these shipments are routed by Fort Worth and 
that point has been closed tight as a result of the 
outlaw switchmen’s strike. The Southern Pacific 
has lifted the embargo to Fort Worth, but that relieves 
the situation very little except for Fort Worth build- 
ing alone, 

It has remained for two Texas lumbermen to solve 
the ship building problem in Beaumont, to keep the 
expensive yards erected during the war from going 
into the junk heap. J. W. Link, former Orange lumber- 
man and president of the Beaumont Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., and B. F. Bonner, vice president of the 
company, announce that they have set aside $100,000 
for immediate expenditure in converting the yard into 
a steel ship building plant. The company has $1,500,- 
000 invested in the ship yard, most of which can be 
used in steel as well as wood construction. The new 
equipment will consist of a complete marine machine 
shop. Mr. Link stated that this expansion did not 
mean abandonment of wood ship building and they 
will be in position to do all kinds of construction of 
that nature from barges up. 

The Beaumont wharf and dock commission has 
purchased Harbor Island and this will be turned into 
a big mooring place for ships loading timber. The 
island contains approximately twenty-six acres, six 
acres of which are now being cut away by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of rounding it up and deepening 


the old river to 26 feet so ships may circle the 
island without the necessity of using tugs in the 
turning basin. The channel will be wide enough to 
permit a dozen or more ships to tie up to the island 
and load timbers from either side without congesting 
the municipal docks. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


April 19.—Despite the tie-up brought about by 
the switchmen’s strike and the consequent falling off 
in orders from the interior, there has been no apparent 
softening of the lumber market during the last three 
weeks and local “talent’’ is of the impression that 
the present prices for lumber will continue thruout 
the spring and summer, with the chances favoring 
increases rather than decreases in priee. Especially 
will this prognostication come true if the export situ- 
ation clears up and the exchange rates on European 
monies become once more normal, 

The local mills are taking advantage of the lull in 
inquiries to fill out badly depleted stocks and “isch 
ka bibble’” seems to be the attitude of the sales forces, 
who look forward to exceptionally good business during 
the spring and summer. 

The steamer Tekoa sailed from Orange Saturday 
evening for a South American port carrying only a 
part cargo from Orange, having taken on 1,200,000 
feet of lumber for account of the Janssen Lumber 
Co., of New Orleans. During the last two weeks both 
the schooners Doane and Roseway, of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co.’s fleet, have cleared from this port 
with lumber cargoes for Tampico, Mexico. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


April 19.—The weather for the last few weeks has 
been ideal and mills thruout this section of the State 
are beginning to resume operations and recover from 
the inconveniences of the long siege of rainy weather. 
Logging conditions are greatly improved. The de- 
mand for all grades of lumber is keen. 

J. H. Bester, J. D. Tennant and F. Ashby, officials 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., were in De Ridder, La., 
this week on an inspection and business trip in the 
interest of the company. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 19.—During the week ended Saturday, forty- 
two building permits totaling $270,290 were issued at 
New Orleans, a gain of more than $200,000 over the 
corresponding week of last year, and an increase of 
more than $100,000 over the preceding week of this 
year. 

Cc. J. Hay and associates last week announced the 
purchase of a 210-acre tract fronting the New Basin 
Canal and lying between the Southern Yacht Club and 
the West End Country Club. The stated considera- 
tion was $127,470. Mr. Hay, who is a prominent 
exporter, said that the development of the property 
was planned by its purchasers but declined to state 
at this time the nature of the development. 

The Clyde Iron Works has purchased the 4-story 
building at 309 Magazine Street and will occupy it 
as soon as it is vacated by present tenants. The 
purchase was made, it is explained, to accommodate 
the company’s growing business in this territory. 

The United States Shipping Board is closing the 
offices it has maintained at Houston, Tex., and will, 
according to report, transfer the entire Houston office 
force to New Orleans, to be consolidated with the 
local staff. Hereafter, it is said, the affairs of the 
Shipping Board thruout this territory will be man- 
aged from New Orleans. 

The Fernwood & Gulf Railroad is preparing to in- 
augurate regular train service over its extension, run- 
ning from Kokomo to Columbia, Miss. This will give 
the road a total main line mileage of 43.94 and con- 
nections at Columbia with the Gulf & Ship Island and 
New Orleans Great Northern. The line serves three 
Mississippi counties, Pike, Walthall and Marion, and 
connects at Fernwood with the Illinois Central. 

This is Educational and Industrial week in New 
Orleans, the program of observance having been pre- 
pared by the New Orleans Ad Club. As one feature, 
a “made in New Orleans” photoplay, “The Golden 
Legend,” is being presented at a local moving pic- 
ture theater. Each day of the week is dedicated to 
some special industry or business. Today is ‘“South- 
ern Pine day.” 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 19.—Business had about approached a point 
where lumbermen could declare that everything was 
becoming normal again, embargoes were being lifted at 
all points in the United States. and the situation was 
so generally favorable along about April 5 to 7 that 
the outlook was exceedingly rosy, demand was return- 
ing in tremendous force, prices were steady. and while 
some of the larger mills were making small advances 
in prices the market situation was favorable to all 
concerned. It is true there have been some recessions 
in prices since Jan. 1, but the millmen were very well 
satisfied, as the decline seemed to stimulate business. 
But all at once the whole fabric of business was torn 
to pieces by a switchmen’s strike which began in Chi- 
cago, and altho unauthorized by labor unions spread 
like wildfire all over the country. At this writing, 
April 19, the strike seems to be fading. 

One of the lumber concerns here handling the out- 
put of a number of smaller mills reports that no less 
than ten of its mill connections have been forced to 
shut down because the railroads wouldn’t allow them 
to bill out cars. Larger mills in the South for the 


most part have quit trying to ship. Their large capi- 
tal enables them to continue to run their sawmills and 
put up rough stock. There is scarcely a mill in Louisi- 
ana trying to make shipments and practically all have 
closed down their planing mills and are running only 
the sawmill end of the business. 

All the mills have heavy order 


Demand is good. 
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files: in faet, the order files have increased materially 
during the last two weeks owing to the fact that ship- 
ments dropped to 10 or 15 percent of normal. 

Labor conditions are far from ideal as yet, but there 
has been some improvement in sections where mills 
have deemed it advisable to curtail operations. The 
lumber manufacturers of the South are disposed to 
fight against advances in prices and are altruistic 
enough to wish to help the building program by keeping 
the prices down. A number of mills are issuing price 
lists guaranteeing that there will be no increase during 
the month in which the lists are in effect. There is 
great variation in quotations, depending on the demand 
in different sections. Last week the retail prices in 
one of the large cities declined $5 to $10 a thousand. 
In a general way the retail prices begin to drop as 
soon as the retailers have disposed of high priced mate- 


rial purchased and in stock, but, while there has been 
a decline in price of something like 20 percent in two 
months, not much retail price reduction has been 


noted for the above reason. But if prices remain 
steady on the present level they will soon be followed 
by declines in retail prices which will benefit building 
to a considerable extent. 

The large sawmill of the Tremont Lumber Co. at 
Eros. La., was so badly wrecked by the storm that 
visited that town recently that it will be thirty days 
before it can resume operations. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


April 20.—Conditions last week thru all sections 
have been anything but encouraging for a stable mar- 
ket. The railroad strike has completely tied up trans- 
portation so that practically not a foot of lumber 
reached the market. Furthermore, this condition has 
created a feeling of further unrest in the labor field 
generally, and there is little encouragement to pro- 
ceed with work of any large character. Stocks at 
mill points, especially in southern pine and spruce, 
appear to be offered a little more freely, and that has 
resulted in more concessions in prices of hardwoods 
and white pine. It is apparent that hardwood manu- 
facturers in the southern field have had to contend 
with much extraordinary weather, and so little stock 
is available that it is not difficult to hold the former 
price range. 

Generally speaking, yards are carrying a good vol- 
ume of stocks and it being apparent, for the time 
being at least, that prices have reached their peak, 
there is a decided inclination to move cautiously and 
await developments before making further commit- 
ments. Heretofore the incentive to further purchasing 
has been the bounding market price, with no top in 
sight. Now yard managers feel it is necessary to 
exercise caution, if necessary taking the chance of 
lowering other stocks in order to avoid being caught 
with a large amount of lumber on a declining market. 


All thru the market this cautiousness is becoming 
more pronounced. 
Some good inquiries begin to develop in railroad 


circles, but the new strike situation has resulted in 
cancelation of much prospective business. Ie is 
conceded that tho the strike be practically settled, 
the losses facing the railroads will be enormous and 
will also be of sufficient prominence to require strict 
economy, even tho it may be against future good 
policy to hold up contracts that ought to be placed. 
In other words, the financial condition of the rail- 
roads is unfortunately not regarded at its highest 
pitch, and anything that will further depress this 
condition is bound to operate against placing con- 
tracts for new equipment and improvements, as badly 
as they may be needed. 

In the real estate market there has been further dis- 
couragment caused by new legislation affecting rents, 
which speculators and investigators construe as operat- 
ing against investment construction. For some time 
past there has been a growing scarcity of building 
materials that was greatly increased by the railroad 
strike, and as a consequence building operations, al- 
ready under way, have been held up pending the arrival 
of materials and new projects could not be started 
because of the doubtful situation. 

The lumber fire insurance business at 66 Broadway, 
heretofore conducted in the name of E. F. Perry & Co. 
‘Ine.), will from now on be known as Perry & Parker 
“o. (Ine.). This firm handles insurance for lumber- 
men most extensively and has clients in every State 
in the Union and thruout Canada. Mr. Parker, vice 
president and manager, stated this week that use and 

ipancy, a form of insurance designed to protect 


yy 


© destruction of a plant by fire or tornado, is being 
lely adopted and that leading manufacturers every- 
waere are taking out this kind of insurance. This is a 


mparatively recent development but one which is 


Kolng to be a matter of great importance to lumbermen 
everywhere, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
_April 19.—There has been little business for most 
the wholesalers, either in the completion of old 


rs or on new business. The strike kept lumber 
trom moving and buying was slow among the retailers. 
+ 1ose who cater especially to the railroads and big 
industrials did a little better, but there was little 
pep to business anywhere. The yard men were kept 
n most places on deliveries, but the new business 
received was of small volume. In many cases 
‘ike held up building work and kept the builders 
ir setting ready for their lumber. Planing mills 
still busy on old business, and few are looking for 

‘t the present time. Furniture and inside trim 

n are busy and are booked for some time. Some of 
box makers have a little better business than 

ntly, but none of them are very busy. The rail- 
‘S are planning work that will take a tremendous 
“\ OL dumber, but as yet they have not really bought 
& great deal. Most of the big manufacturers in almost 
“i. Nines are busy, and industry in general is taking 





its share of lumber, but the propaganda for lower 
prices is having a strong effect on their future busi- 
ness, and they are getting rather cautious. The build- 
ing business is flourishing, altho just now suffering 
from the effect of the strike. In this city, and also in 
some of the surrounding towns, there is a far greater 
volume of building being done on industrial and public 
buildings than there is on dwellings. 

The market remains firm in price and demand. 
With the easing off of the insistent demand there 
have come times when manufacturers have gotten 
a little surplus in some item, or have had something 
running that did not sell at once, and this has given 
rise to a report of easier prices, but there is no sur- 
plus of lumber, and the increases in other lines have 
been greater than these odd decreases. Hardwoods 
are bringing high prices, with demand unsatisfied, 
but one or two of the extra high items have eased off 
in price. Thick ash is not so scarce as it was, but 
with oak and poplar, seems to lead in the hardwood 
demand. Hardwood floorings of all kind are in good 
eall and there is a ready market at high prices for 
chestnut, birch, beech. maple, basswood, gum. cherry 
and mahogany. White pine new stock sells well, 
but demand is strong enough to keep prices up. Spruce 
is active and strong, and there is no sign of the hem- 
lock supply catching up. Cypress sells well and very 
little is coming in dry. Some dealers are accepting 
shipments right from the saw. Southern pine demand 
is not so strong as it was. but there seems to be no 
real easing off in price. North Carolina pine prices 
are still high altho demand is not so insistent. Roof- 
ers, box, flooring and sizes are all low in local stocks. 
Lath still sell at high prices, but have eased off from 
their peak price of a week or two ago. Shingles sell 
readily at high prices. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 20.—Altho business is slow here in regard to 
getting lumber shipments thru to their destinations, 
orders are being received freely and an unusually large 
number of inquiries is arriving. This indicates be- 
yond a doubt that the damaging effect of some alleged 
misleading publicity recently sent broadcast regarding 
lumber prices has been overcome and the buyers have 
recovered from their fright and the bad impression 
created for a brief time. In one mail and from one 
salesman, this afternoon, one of the biggest dealers 
here received orders for a total of seventeen carloads 
of lumber. Railroad and weather conditions have re- 
tarded business considerably, embargoes having been 
placed against shipments of lumber as well as of per- 
ishable goods, but the opinion is firmly held here that 
conditions are much better than they were ten days 
ago, and that several good reasons can be advanced 
for believing the outlook will be still brighter in the 
near future. 

Prices on all kinds of lumber are fairly strong, but 
within the last week there has been an apparent 
tendency toward weakness on yard stocks. These 
stocks, because of rain and cold, have not been mov- 
ing rapidly. Hardwood prices are as strong as ever 
and there is no indication of any relaxation so far as 
they are concerned. While southern pine prices have 
lately shown a slight softness, this has occasioned no 
surprise, since these stocks are kiln dried and are fre- 
quently affected by price fluctuations, as all dealers 
know. Lath and shingles are holding their own and 
are expected to move out more rapidly soon. 

Some of the larger dealers say business is practi- 
cally at a standstill with them, but inquiries continue 
brisk and the situation is certain to improve just as 
soon as the rail situation is clarified and the building 
campaign gets into full swing. 

Louis Germain, jr., president of the Germain Co., is 
on a tour of the Pacifie coast, looking after his com- 
pany’s mills and interests. 

James A. Cheyne, head of the Penn Door & Sash 
Co., is leaving for the Pacific coast, on his third visit 
there within the last few months. It is reported he 
is making a heavy investment in that section. 

J. L. Kendall, of the Kendall Lumber Co., also presi- 
dent of the Americus Republic Club, of this city, will 
preside next week at the annual Grant Day dinner of 
the Americus Club in the William Penn Hotel. Sev- 
eral men nationally notable in public life will speak 
at the dinner, which is one of Pittsburgh’s big dinners 
of the year and is attended annually by more than 
one thousand leading men. 

W. D. Johnston, president of the American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., is sojourning at Atlantic City, 
N. J. Frank C,. Campbell, manager of the southern 
pine department of the same company, leaves tonight 
on a business trip to Newport News, Va. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


April 19.—The tie-up which resulted among the 
industries of the Tonawandas as the result of the 
railroad switchmen’s strike is being rapidly relieved. 
The switchmen here returned to work yesterday. For 
three days prior to their return to their jobs freizht 
was moved in and out of the Tonawandas thru the 
efforts of the Rotary Club of these cities. On Thurs- 
day members of the Rotary Club appeared as volunteer 
switchmen and for the first time in nearly a week 
switch engines were placed in operation here, reliev- 
ing the congestion of freight and the scarcity of fuel 
for factory as well as other purposes. The lumber 
mills that had been forced to suspend operations were 
able to renew business on an increasing scale and 
today all of the mills were running again. Over five 
hundred cars were moved during the three days that 
the Rotarians were acting in the capacity of switch- 
men, resulting in several trainloads of freight leaving 
the Tonawandas and the receipt and distribution of 
a number of trainloads of commodities consigned to 
local industries. Among the volunteer switchmen 


were Frank J. Caldwell, of the Wilson Lumber & Box 
Co. and the Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co.: M. M. Smith, 
of the Dock & Mill Co., and Peter Baillie and Everett 
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Want to Buy 
4-4 LOG RUN 


PLAIN OAK 


We Pay Cash -—Inspect at Mill 


Ash, Gum, Hickory 


Write or Wire. 


Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 
Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber, i 











Remember 


Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
Colonial Trust Bldz., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Buy - 
Now! Dek Maple Flooring 
‘Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co! 


EBarholome Mor 3622 South Morgan StChicago. 
























TEXAS HARDWOODS 





Beaumont Quality 
Is Worth Trying Now [ 


OUR 
SPECIALTIES : 


Bridge 








Buyers who pride them- 
selves on quality products 
should get in touch with 
us for 














Timbers, 
YellowPine and | 3'Piline, 
Hardwood Lumber | £2" sidine: 


Our service will equal | Decking 
your requirements at all 


times. 








The Beaumont (met 
BEAUMQNT- Lumber Co. 








Keith Lumber Go. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 


Veur items of 
Inquiries LONG AND SHORTLEAF 
Solicited. 


YELLOW PINE 

and SOUTHERN 

HARDWOODS 
HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 





All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 
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Complete Assortment 


of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 


Birchand Maple Flooring 





Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H. F. Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


ae 





ie 


E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Dry Northern 


Hardwoods 


on Sticks ready for 
Immediate Shipment: 


I car 6-4" No. 1 C. & B. Soft Elm 

| car 4-4" Ist & 2nd Birch 

3 cars 4-4" Select Birch 

3 cars 4-4" No. | Common Birch 
100,000 ft. 4-4” No. 3 Com. Birch 
100,000 ft. 2x6" Sound Heart Maple 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 


WISCONS Lumber Co. 





WISCONSIN 








YELLOW PINE i 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 
MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA, 


KENTUCKY LUMBER Co. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 











GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 

he lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 








Kelsey, of the Kelsey Hardwood Lumber Co. 

The railroads accepting freight here have announced 
a raising of the embargoes that have existed in New 
England the greater part of the winter and shipments 
to points in that territory are expected to become 
active, as many orders for stock have been held up 
pending such action on the part of the railroads. 
Embargoes are still in force to New York and points 
in Pennsylvania, but shippers express the belief that 
it will be only a matter of a few days before these 
will be raised. Normal shipping conditions are ex- 
pected to be restored in a few weeks. 

Forty-six employers of the Tonawandas, which 
takes in over 90 percent of the employees of these 
cities, have issued a declaration in favor of the open 
shop policy and against strikes and lockouts which 
have so frequently resulted from the efforts of organ- 
ized labor. The signers of this declaration include: 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell, the Northern Lumber Co., 
Metzloff Bros. Dock & Mill Co., Thompson, Hubman 
& Fisher, A. Weston & Son, Brady Bros., the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co., the Wilson Lumber & Box Co., the 
Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., the Kelsey Hardwood 
Lumber Co., the W. G. Palmer Lumber Co., and Smith, 
Fassett & Co. 

Henry Sider, of the Northern Lumber Co., is one 
of the delegates representing the Rotary Club of the 
Tonawandas at the conference of the fourth district of 
the International Rotary Association, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
today and tomorrow. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 20.—The lumber trade is just drifting along 
waiting for something to turn up. Activity here is 
largely in spots and generally trade is classed as 
quiet. Local retail business is making a better show- 
ing than it has for some time and some other cities 
show improved trade, but country buying is not 
large. Buyers who have to have lumber appear to be 
willing to pay the prices asked and mill quotations 
have been held up, but retailers are keen for bargains 
and have been picking off some nice lots of yard 
stock in transit cars. Cypress, western pines and 
redwood are so scarce that there is no chance for 
bargains in that direction, but buyers have been 
able to pick up a great deal of fir and some southern 
pine and hardwoods at prices considerably under 
quotations. 

Associates of W. M. Beebe in the sales department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. expressed their formal 
regrets at his leaving the company at a gathering 
in the sales office last week and presented him with 
a beautiful ring set with three large diamonds. The 
presentation was made by H. M. Hayward, manager of 
the hardwood department. Mr. Beebe spent the last 
week in New York, returning here yesterday. He will 
leave in a few days for Seattle to take charge of the 
organization of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. 

In the face of an estimated shortage of three 
thousand houses and apartments in Kansas City, first 
returns on a housing survey being conducted by the 
Chamber of Commerce would indicate that there is no 
shortage at all. Questionnaires sent to twenty-five 
large industrial concerns brought answers from 136 
employees who expressed a desire to buy homes, but 
the answers indicated that the desire was not based 
at all upon the inability of the employee to rent a 
satisfactory place. Practically every man answered 
that he simply desired to own his home, more as a 
result of civic pride and individual thrift than because 
rents are high or present housing unsatisfactory. An 
indication of individual preferences was shown as 
follows: Frame construction, 87; frame and stucco, 
16; stucco, 27; brick, 6. Further information is 
being sought with the intention, if the replies justify 
it, of forming a housing corporation. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


April 19.—Confused reports are afloat as to the 
condition of building thruout this territory. While 
from Lincoln comes the report that building has 
slowed down due to the almost prohibitive cost of 
material. it is shown by actual figures and building 
records that in Omaha more than $15,000,000 worth 
of construction is already under contract. While 
some dealers are inclined to say that sales are dull 
due to high prices, others are saying that building 
is tending to become more active because prices are 
tending to become stabilized. Almost any lumber 
dealer will admit that he is selling much more than 
he did last year at this time, and few retailers 
profess to see any possibility of a genuine slowing 
up of business for any reason other than that prices 
may become prohibitive to anyone but the rich. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


April 19.—There has been something in the nature 
of a falling off in the demand for lumber and building 
materials generally thruout Ontario during the last 
two weeks. While no one seems to consider the situ- 
ation as at all abnormal, everyone reports having 
found a quiet tendency. Building operations have not 
yet reached a stage which calls for extensive delivery 
of materials, but there is no doubt that building opera- 
tions will be large during the approaching summer. 

Another feature is the uncertainty in regard to 
future conditions as related to the embargo against Ca- 
nadian cars going into the United States. At present 
large quantities of lumber which would have gone 
across the line are backing up upon markets in Canada. 
This applies particularly to stocks from British Co- 
lumbia. In spite of these conditions the wholesalers 
are a unit in their belief that the future looks bright. 

Wholesalers who recently visited northern Ontario 
report that the splendid driving conditions that pre- 
vailed this spring continue, making it possible to bring 
out practically everything that has been cut. The 
labor situation at the mills looks fairly promising. 
While there is talk of scarcity of labor and demands 


for higher wages, there is also an apparent inclination 
on the part of mill owners to meet the situation by 
voluntary wage increases in order to forestall possi- 
ble strikes. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM AVERY MINER, vice president and 
general manager of the Miner & Frees Lumber 
Co., Ridgeway, Mo., died at chester, Minn., 
March 22, at the age of 59. Mr. Miner was born 
in Monroe, Wis., going to Missouri in 1881 and 
locating in Bethany, Mo., where he became a 
clerk in the yard of Miner & Frees which had 
been established there by Edgar S. Miner and B. 
M. Frees, of Chicago, in 1880. A few years later 
the concern bought a yard at New Hampton, 
Mo., and also opened the yard at Ridgeway, of 
which William A. Miner was placed in charge. 
He became a partner in the company at that time 
and finally became vice nresident and general 
manager, the company having grown rapidly and 
operating yards at Trenton, Brimson, Spikard, 
Gilman City, Mound City, Oregon, Blythedale, 
King City, Ford City and Leon, in addition to the 
three first yards. The general offices have been 
maintained in Ridgeway, Mo., for years. Mr. Miner 
was also a director in the George Palmer Lumber 
Co., of La Grande, Ore., and president of the 
National Bank of Ridgeway, which he established 
in 1885. Edgar S. Miner is still active in the busi- 
ness as president of the company and William <A. 
Miner’s two sons, Elbert and Erwin, also entered 
the business, taking a large share in its manage- 
ment. Ibert S. Miner succeeds his father as vice 
president and general manager and Erwin A. 
Miner will be treasurer and member of the board 
of directors. Another son, Charles F., and their 
mother, Mrs. Martha A. Miner, survive. 

















F. H. CLEMENT, founder of the American Wood 
Working Machinery Co., of Rochester, N. Y., died 
at his nome in that city on March 18, after an 
illness of about a month. Mr. Clement was 177 
years old and a native of New York State. He 
entered the engine shop of Woodbury, Booth & 
Pryor in 1867 and from that time on became ac- 
tively interested in mechanical invention. He 
started in busines for himself in 1877, designing 
and building his own w sawing machines and 
adding other wood working machinery as time 
went on. The American Wood Working Machin- 
ery Co., organized in 1897, is the outgrowth of 
that business. He leaves a widow, one son and one 
daughter, six grandchildren and a sister. 





B. PELTON, known to the lumber trade of 
Northern Ohio for years, died suddenly at his 
residence in Lake Avenue, Cleveland, on April 10. 
Mr. Pelton had been connected with the George 
N. Comfort Lumber Co. for the last year and prior 
to that for six years was associated with the Gray 
Lumber Co. Before going to Cleveland, he was 
connected with the D. H. ood Lumber Co., 
Medina, Ohio, for seventeen years as secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Pelton was affiliated with the Me- 
dina Masonic Lodge and was a member of the 
Lakewood Chamber of Commerce and the Kiwanis 
Club. Masonic funeral services were conducted at 
Medina, April 12. 





THOMAS J. COSTELLO, president of the Lake 
Cassidy Logging Co., of Everett, Wash., died at 
the Seattle General Hospital, Seattle, April 15, 
after an illness of three months. He was inter- 
ested in the Ryerson Lumber Co., of Snohomish 
county. Surviving are the widow and two children, 
Robert and Alice. Mr. Costello was 54 years old 
and had been a resident of Everett for four years. 





HUGH C. MacGIBBON, of the McLean Arkan- 
sas Lumber Co., of Little Rock, Ark., died in that 
city on March 31 after an operation for.appendicitis. 
Mr. MacGibbon was 33 years old and entered the 
lumber business soon after his graduation from the 
Burlington, Vt., high school in the employ of the 
McLean Lumber Co., of Buffalo. He later went to 
Kentucky, then to Memphis, and finally to Little 
Rock for the company. e was with that company 
thruout his business career with the exception of 
a brief period when he was with the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. When the mill of the 
company at Little Rock was opened he was made 
yard superintendent and remained in that position 
until his death. He leaves a widow and one child. 
The funeral took place at Memphis on April 2. 











GEORGE W. COLLINS, a lumber dealer of Port 
land, Ore., died suddenly of heart disease in that 
city on April 11. Mr. Collins was 53 years old and 
was born in St. Johns, New Brunswick. He went 
to Portland with his parents 45 years ago. A 
daughter and a son survive, Mrs. Collins having 
died about two months ago. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BrsspM_Enr, MIcu., April 20.—Judge Driscoll in circuit 
court last week vacated the injunction against Ander- 
son & Corwin, of Ontonagon, obtained by the Diamond 
Lumber Co., of Green Bay, Wis. The action releases 
saw logs valued at $800,000, which were tied up 4s 
a result of the litigation. The lumber company mace 
a contract with Anderson & Corwin for the delivers 
of 3,000,000 feet of saw logs. Trouble arose over the 
construction of a side track, and the failure of te 
lumber company to make certain payments provided 
for. Anderson & Corwin abrogated the contract 4 nd 
returned money advanced by the lumber company. 
= latter then brought suit and obtained an injunc 

on. 








ParKerssure, W. Va., April 20.—An order was 
entered in the Federal court here directing Clerk A T. 
Barrett to disburse the fund in the registry of the 
court amounting to $27,358 for land condemned 10 
Randolph and Tucker counties in the case of the Gov: 
ernment vs. Raines-Andrews Lumber Co. et al. and 
taken over for the protection of watersheds of nayicale 
streams. Clerk Barrett mailed out the checks for the 
amounts named in each case. The largest check ery 
to the Raines-Andrews Lumber Co. and is over $22,000. 
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MILL WORKERS THREATEN TO STRIKE 


SopreRTON, WIs., April 20.—The demand of the 
Timber Workers’ Union for an 8-hour day, made 
thru its headquarters at Rhinelander April 1, was 
inswered here today by the Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Co. thru the posting of a notice that it 
will not consider the question of shorter hours. 
The announcement, which appears over the signa- 
ture of M. J. Quinlan, vice president and general 
manager, states that, believing its own best in- 
terests, the interest of its employees, the commu- 
nity and the country as a whole will be best served 
by the utmost production of all necessary commodi- 
ties, lumber included, the Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Co. has decided to continue to operate on 
a 10-hour day. The notice states further that 
while the company is at all times ready to hear 
and consider seriously the wishes of its employees 
on all questions involving their welfare and the 
welfare of the community, such as living and 
working conditions, the matter of shorter hours 
will not be discussed. Similar statements of policy 
are being posted by the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., 
Wabeno, and others operating in this territory. 

Last Saturday night W. D. Connor, jr., of the 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, held a mass 
meeting of the company’s yard and mill employees 
at which he proposed that those who wished to 
stick by the company form an organization for 
their mutual benefit. The company offers to ad- 
vance without interest money for a sick benefit 
fund until such time as, by the levy of nominal 
dues, the employees themselves will have a fund 
sufficient to take care of their wants. The mass 
meeting was well attended and Mr. Connor’s sug- 
gestions met with general approval. Committees 
were appointed and a preliminary organization 
was affected. It is felt that the movement has 
forestalled any considerable local walkout on May 
3, the date set for the general strike. 

The situation hereabouts is growing tense. 
Signs of nervousness are emerging. Whatever the 
ultimate outcome may be, indications at the pres- 
ent moment are that the strike will find a number 
of mills operating, if on a curtailed basis. 





TO CONFER ON LOUISIANA TAXATION 


NEw Or.LEANS, La., April 19.—A conference be- 
tween Gov. John M. Parker and the representatives 
of the Louisiana lumber industry will be held at 
Baton Rouge next Tuesday, April 27, to discuss 
the revenue producing program of the new State 
administration. Governor Parker is considering 
plans for raising the additional revenues needed by 
the State government, thru the taxation of the nat- 
ural resources as they are brought into use. The 
oil, gas and other interests will have their hearing 
during the present week, whereas the lumbermen 
will be given a special hearing of their own. On 
the day preceding the Baton Rouge meeting, the 
Louisiana lumbermen will assemble at the Grune- 
wald Hotel, this city, for a preliminary conference 
of their own. Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of 
the Southern Pine Association, has notified all 
Louisiana subseribers of the two meetings and is 
urging all who can do so to attend. One of the 
important matters to be considered is the increase 
of the timber severance tax. 





HARDWOOD SUIT GOES TO SUPREME COURT 


(Concluded from page 56) 


the month, and at Little Rock, Ark., on the third 
Thursday of the month; or at, any other time or place, 
to eliminate such competition as may still persist 
among the defendants. 

(b) Not to take any further steps whatsoever in 
compiling or distributing thru the said F. R. Gadd, 
, manager of statistics” or otherwise, at Memphis, in 
this district, or elsewhere, the next issue of the monthly 
stock reports, monthly production reports and weekly 
sales reports of the said so called Open Competition 
Plan, or any other issues of any such or similar reports. 

(c) Not to discuss prices which have been charged 
or are to be charged by the defendants, or by any other 
Persons, for hardwood lumber, at any of the coming 
association meetings of the defendants. 

i (a) Not to exchange, thru the said F. R. Gadd, 
manager of statistics, or otherwise, written predictions 
° the effect that high prices for hardwood lumber will 

yntinue to be maintained and enhanced. 

__(€) Not to distribute thru the said F. R. Gadd, 
anager of statistics, or otherwise, any further written 
ing the done eens, explanations or arguments incit- 
ng ; ndants to maintain and ance i 

Prices for hardwood lumber. ee ee 

(f) To forthwith take appropriate action, as m 
= p 2 , a8 mem- 
pee aoe officers of the above described association and 
ofte re ed Open Competition Plan, to abandon and to 
se nt aidan announce the abandonment of all efforts 
pateens ae oye a —— ee having the 
purpo ncy to maintain 
‘rices of hardwood lumber; and oe ee 
, wie Not to do any further act or thing whatsoever 
oe rg the purpose or tendency to continue in effect 
cotngiaiet on the conspiracy described in the bill of 
wood lumbes, maintain and enhance the price of hard- 

SECOND: That the bill of com i 

eee p plaint be and is hereb 
dismissed as to defendants West Virginia Timber Co, 


Bon Air Coal & Iron Co., Dierks Lumber & Coal Co.. 
J. W. James, J. C. Eakle and E. L.Koester, without 
costs as to them and without prejudice to any of the 
parties. 

Tuirp: That the plaintiff recover of the defendants 
its reasonable costs herein to be taxed by the clerk 
and that execution issue therefor. 


JouN E. McCaALtL, United States District Judge. 


Attorney Boyle in addition to perfecting the 
appeal will apply to the Supreme Court for a writ 
of supersedeas, asking that body to vacate that part 
of Judge McCall’s injunction that denied the right 
to distribute the stock report and sales data. By 
this is meant that request will be made to suspend 
the order as to the above phases during the pending 
of the appeal. 


EUROPE BUYS QUANTITIES OF HARDWOOD 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19.—The American Over- 
seas Forwarding Co. reports that it booked 750,000 
feet of hardwood lumber during the last week for 
export to the United Kingdom, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Italy and France, the bulk of it going 
direct to ports in the United Kingdom. This is 
the largest volume of export business put thru this 
agency in a number of months. Inquiries for space 
are numerous and further expansion in exports is 
expected, as all reports indicate that there is very 
little hardwood lumber in foreign countries whereas 
there is large need for them. This is particularly 
true of the United Kingdom. It is reported that 
one firm has sold thirty-six cars of red gum to Italy 
and that it is in receipt of another order for ten 
cars. 


STRIKE MAY CLOSE WHITE PINE MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 19.—Serious labor 
trouble looms ahead for mills in northern pine ter- 
ritory, and prospects today are strong for a total 
or part shutdown of northern Minnesota mills 
within a few days. Reports are that the same situ- 
ation exists in northern Wisconsin and upper Mich- 
igan. 

Strike votes have been taken by mill employees 
affiliated with the so called Timber Workers’ Union 
and the voting nearly everywhere is said to favor 
going on strike May 3 for an 8-hour day. The mill 
companies have taken a positive stand and say 
they will run ten hours or not at all. If they can 
get sufficient men to run on a 10-hour shift they 
will operate; otherwise they will remain down in- 
definitely. The mills now are running on single 
shifts of ten hours. Owing to the lumber shortage 
it is decidedly in the public interest that produc- 
tion continue at a maximum capacity. 

The Timber Workers’ Union has its headquar- 
ters at Seattle, the leaders say, and they claim 
that they are affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but the employers claim that the 
leaders are all ‘‘ wobblies’’ and that the controlling 
element which favors the strike is composed of red 
card men, members of the I. W. W. as well as of 
the Timber Workers. 











TIMBERLAND SALES 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., April 20.—For the purpose of 
closing negotiations for a large tract of timber on 
Feather River in California, R. L. Hutchinson, of the 
Hutchinson Lumber Co., of this city, has gone to that 
State. It is said that the project will involve approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 and a railroad will be built into 
the timber where sawmills will be established and 
operated by the local company. A large part of the 
timber will be shipped to West Virginia. 





Summit, Ga., April 20.—A timber tract of 8,000 
acres located in Taylor County, Florida, and estimated 
to contain 60,000,000 feet of timber, has been sold 
by J. J. L. Phillips of Hampton Springs, Fla., to the 
Trant-Bowman Lumber Co., of Brunswick, Ga. The 
deal involved over a half million dollars and was made 
thru A. J. Petties of Greenville, Fla., and Wilkes Bros. 
of Summit, Ga. 7 








EVANSVILLE, Inp., April 20.—E. C. Lovellette, of 
Mt. Carmel, Ill., has closed a deal with William Blair, 
of Princeton, Ind., for the purchase of 160 acres of 
land in Gibson County, Indiana. Most of the land is 
covered with oak. A sawmill will be moved to the land, 





HAMDEN, Ky., April 21.—The Red Bird Lumber Co., 
of Winchester, Ky., closed deals on additional hard- 
wood timber lands along Carr’s Fork on the Knott 
County border. Developments are being started with 
the installation of mills. Another Kentucky deal was 
closed at Jeff. Ky., by R. D. Baker, who purchased a 
hardwood tract near Happy. The Lucas E. Moore 
Stave Co. also purchased another white oak and chest- 
nut oak tract on Mill Creek near Deane, Ky. Stave 
mills will be installed on this property. ; 

LBBB BB DBD BIOOO 


Or THE 2,000,000 factory workers in the State 
of New York, 1,600,000 are foreign born. Of the 
foreign born 400,000, one-fourth of the entire num- 
ber, can not read or write even their own language, 
and 800,000, one-half of the entire number, can 
not understand English. Here is a condition which 
constitutes a bar to industrial progress, and, until 
it is remedied, makes an enlightened democracy 
impossible. 
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The Powell-Myers 
Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


Auto and Wagon Rims 


—Also— 


Hardwood Lumber 


Mills: 
Argos, Rochester and Wyatt, 
Indiana. 


Main Office, 


South Bend, Indiana. 
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The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA. 
YELLOW PINE, Fo?'s..o°™ 

R. R. Johnston, Manager. 

















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
‘“‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ’”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















- " Long and Shortleaf 
experience in fitting lum- 
O ber to specific uses is yours Yellow Pine 


for the asking. 


Write, Phone or Wire. Tidewater 
Aycock - Holley | Red Cypress 
Lumber Co. Gum 
Graham ” and Southern 
Heard) Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
oe Hardwoods 














~ We Fumish Everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 





Cur wood is more even in color and texture 





ee and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 

The Best grades. 

Cypress District Gurton- Swartz 
Gpre of Flonda 

Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 wd 

Feet. Correspondence Solicited Perry, Fla. 











Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 











New York City 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 
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Wanted— Birch 

4% 1m. SHORTS 
ut 8" Teng —CASH 


cut 8" lengths. 
State average widths. 
Henry M. La Pierre Co. 
1314-16 West 21st St., * CHICAGO, ILL. 








J 





| Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala.,U.S.A. 
Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
| Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











a i 


Short Leaf 


ellow ine 


Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 
Dried and Soda Dipped 


Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft.insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 





WRITE US TODAY 


D. F. McCullough, 


Columbus a Manager, 


olumbus, Miss. 
COLUMBUS, 





en Lumber Company 


nie 











Red Gum {| |,500,000 feet now 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 


on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 





Eastman- Gardiner 


Hardwoor’. Co. 
LAUREL, MISS. 








B. C. Godwin, Pres, J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 








r a 
| Orders Wanted on 


Green Hickory 


Lumber and Flitches 


For particulars address, 


| 
| 





L MERL LUMBER CO,, MERIDIAN. 





Baldwin Hardwood 
Lumber Co. 


Lumber 
316 Railway Exchange, 


CHICAGO POPL AR 
Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. A SPECIALTY 

















Edward W. Miller has recently been made general 
superintendent of the Capital City Lumber Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Henry F. Talmage, representing the Sol Duc Lumber 
Co., wholesaler of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago last 
Thursday looking after some business interests for his 
concern. 


A. T. Hemingway, of the Forest Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., was in the city this week to attend the 
annual convention of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


F. J. Darke, Odanah, Wis., general sales manager 
for the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., dropped into town 
last Tuesday and expected to remain for a few days 
in order to attend the lumber congress. 


N. G. DeHaas, wholesaler at Marquette. Mich., was 
a Chicago visitor during the week. He reports a satis- 
factory volume of business in his section, altho not 
as great as could be expected, due to the slowness of 
building to develop. 


C. E. Conklin, secretary-treasurer of the White Star 
Lumber Co. with headquarters in Chicago, this week 
went up to Mattoon, Wis., to visit the company’s mill 
there. He was accompanied on this trip by D. McLean, 
vice president of the company. 


Cc. C. Fritz, creosote engineer for the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in the city during 
the week, and took advantage of the opportunity to 
sit in on some sessions of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association’s annual. 


J. B. White, president and general manager of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in the city this week, in attendance at the 
Second American Lumber Congress. He was accom- 
panied by F. R. Watkins, of the same company and 
city. 

C. A. Mauk, president of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, paid a business visit to Chicago this 
week. He is very enthusiastic over the outlook for a 
strong wholesalers’ organization growing out of the 
reorganization of the National Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributors. 


Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association with headquarters in Balti- 
more, Md., quietly observed the fortieth anniversary 
of his wedding on Friday, April 16, by putting in an 
extra heavy day in his office, it is reported from his 
home town. 


Erling Sorbo, representing the Central Warehouse 
Co., Minnesota Transfer, was a Chicago visitor during 
the week looking after some of his concern’s business 
interests. He complains about a very bad railroad 
situation at Minnesota Transfer which is holding up 
business seriously. 


N. P. Hatten, of the Southern Lumber & Timber Co., 
Hillsdale, Miss., while in Chicago this week said that 
operating conditions have shown considerable improve- 
ment this month. Stock, however, is moving out in 
pretty good shape. The outlook for business, he said, 
is regarded as very bright. 


Guy C. Havener, of the G. C. Havener Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, was in Chicago last Thursday on a 
hunt for lumber supplies. He reports that Cleveland 
has not suffered from the railroad strike as acutely as 
has Chicago and many other centers, and that business 
in that city is very fair, with excellent prospects. 


A. C. Ebenreiter, vice president of the Quixley Lum- 
ber Co., returned this week from a sales trip to Detroit, 
Mich. ; Toledo, Ohio, and other points East. He found 
Detroit almost completely tied up with strikes and 
hence pretty dead industrially, but reports great ac- 
ri and excellent prospects in all other places he 
visited. 


W. W. Butterfield, of Muskegon, Mich., and formerly 
of Norfield, Miss., was in Chicago this week and at- 
tended the American Lumber Congress. Mr. Butter- 
field, while at present not actively in the lumber bust- 
ness, is still greatly interested in the industry and 
could not resist the temptation to come and hear what 
is happening. 


R. L. Wilson, secretary of the Deer Park Lumber 
Co., Deer Park, Wash., accompanied by his family, 
stopped over in Chicago for a couple of days this week, 
enroute for home from Florida, where they have vaca- 
tioned for a few weeks. While in this city Mr. Wilson 
attended several sessions of the American Lumber 
Congress. 


E. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore., of the Bridal Veil Lum- 
bering Co., visited Chicago on business this week 
and attended some of the sessions of the American 
Lumber Congress. Mr. Hazen is making a careful 
investigation of retailing conditions and getting the 
viewpoint of retailers on manufacturing problems and 
on the outlook. 


George W. Shields, of the Shields & Allyn Lumber 
Co., Detroit, Mich., was one of the recent Chicago 
visitors. Mr. Shields has been making an extended trip 
thru the West and while there lined up considerable 
stock for immediate sale. He reports that lumber is 
very scarce, especially shop, and that the mills are 
not very anxious for orders. 


L. R. Pomeroy, of the Landeck Lumber Co., took a 
vacation from business last Monday and enjoyed the 
day by moving out to Hinsdale, Ill. He says he has 


become good and tired of city life and henceforth wil! 
live where he can get fresh air into his lungs and 
where the birds and the chickens will wake him up 
in the morning, instead of the alarm clock. 


W. G. Scholtz, secretary-treasurer of the Timber 
Products Corporation, Nampa, Idaho, was in Chicago 
this week. He said that the mills of his company ar 
very busy and that they are finding plenty of business. 
Mr. Scholtz is taking a trip thru the East to look over 
the trade territory of the company, which is a manu 
facturer and wholesaler of western soft pine. 


The Lincoln Lumber Co., with offices at 1063 Mc 
Cormick Building, Chicago, announces that J. YV 
Gresham has become its buyer of car materials an! 
special cuttings of southern pine, with offices at Hai 
tiesburg, Miss. Mr. Gresham is well known and like: 
by the manufacturers of central and southern Missis- 
sippi, where he has been a familiar figure for many 
years. 


A. C. Quixley, president of the Quixley Lumber Co.., 
is leaving for a 10-day vacation in the East. He 
plans to attend the annual meeting of the Chambre: 
of Commerce of the United States of America at At- 
lantic City, N. J., April 27 to 29, and from there 
intends to go to Washington, D. C., for a few days. 
Mr. Quixley reports that he has handled more business 
during the last winter than during any other like 
season for ten years, and feels that he has well 
earned a vacation. 


John W. Miller, of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., Port 
land, Ore., announces his candidacy for delegate to 
the Republican national convention at Chicago from 
the third congressional district of Oregon. In an- 
nouncing his candidacy he says that he will support 
the choice of the people of Oregon to the utmost of 
his ability, but personally he is for the nomination 
of Hiram W. Johnson for president and is working 
for and hopes to see him Oregon’s choice at the 
preferential primaries May 21. 





OFFICIALS VISIT BRANCH YARDS 


Kansas City, Mo., April 20.—R. A. Long and the 
party of officials of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. who 
spent seventeen days visiting the company’s retail 
yards, returned home last Friday much impressed 
with the general air of prosperity thruout the South- 
west. The officials visited a large number of the 
company’s branches in five States. In several of the 
towns a formal welcome to them was extended by 
civie organizations. At Ponca City, Okla., the officials 
were the guests of the Chamber of Commerce and local 
lumbermen at a luncheon. Ina brief address Mr. Long 
spoke very highly of Oklahoma and intimated that 
the number of the company’s yards in that State was 
to be increased. 

The officials visited Amarillo, Tex., on the tour, 
looking over sites for a new yard at that place. 





NEW PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 

The Prescott Co., Menominee, Mich., well known 
manufacturer of sawmill, mine, furnace and trans- 
mission machinery, announces that W. B. Starbird, 
with headquarters in Portland, Ore., is leaving the 
company May 1 and that Capt. F. C. Barlow will 
succeed him as representative in the Pacific coast ter- 
ritory of the Prescott Co. Capt. Barlow will make 
Portland, Ore., his headquarters. He has been for 
many years with the Phoenix Manufacturing Co., of 
Eau Claire, Wis., as manager of its sawmill depart- 
ment. 





‘*‘LOUISIANA RED’’ FOLKS’ PICNIC 


New ORLEANS, La., April 19.—The employees of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. enjoyed an outing and 
picnic last Saturday as the guests of John J. Vetter, 
manager of the St. Bernard Cypress Co. Mr. Vetter 
sent the company’s trucks to the city to transport the 
picnickers to Arabi, where they inspected the com- 
pany’s sawmill, which recently has undergone exten- 
sive repairs and betterments. Dinner was served at 
the plant, after which the party adjourned, per truck, 
to the historic old Pakenham place in St. Bernard 
Parish, where the afternoon was spent. A very pleas- 
ant time was had by all, according to the unanimous 
report of the “Louisiana Red” folks. 





ENTERS TIMBER BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 19.—Hugh Henry, who last 
week resigned as manager of the Oregon Forest Fire 
Association to engage in the timber business for hin- 
self, with offices in the Yeon Building, will specialize 
in handling timber accessible for immediate operation : 
that is, timber located on the railroads. He will also 
operate a timber cruising department, having hai 
much experience in that line in Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Idaho. He has a wide knowledge of timber owner- 
ship in this State and of conditions thruout the tim- 
bered areas. In addition to having been manager 0! 
the Oregon Forest Fire Association, Mr. Henry was 
secretary of the various local fire patrol organizations 
in the State. 





JOINS HARDWOOD WHOLESALER 
St. Louis, Mo., April 19.—Walter L. Trampe has 
left the P. J. Lawrence Lumber Co. to join the staff 
of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., for which he 
will look after the- placing of orders it receives for 
mill shipment as well as the industrial trade in St. 
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Louis. Mr. Trampe started in the lumber business 
when fourteen years old, as stenographer and book- 
keeper for the F. C. Moore Lumber Co. After a short 
while he was allowed to go out on the yard and meas- 
re and sometimes grade lumber. Leaving this con- 
cern, he went with the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & 
Moreantile Co. as assistant to the sales manager, then 
the late F. A. Satterwhite. In March, 1916, he went 
with the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber 
Co, as yard foreman and later became their city sales- 
man. In August, 1918, he entered the army, and on his 
discharge became a city salesman for the P. J. Law- 
rence Lumber Co. 


SELECTED DELEGATE ON TRADE TOUR 


i]. C. Niemann, of H. C. Niemann & Co., 1801 North 
Rockwell Street, Chicago, extension table manufac- 
turers, will represent the Chicago Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association on a trade tour of this country and 
Mexico organized by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce to start May 1. Mr. Niemann is one of fifty 
delegates, one having been selected from each of Chi- 
cago’s industries. These will leave Chicago for El 
Paso, Tex., from where they will go into Mexico for a 
few days; thence to San Diego, Los Angeles and San 
Franciseo, Calif., in which latter city they expect to 
attend the foreign trade meeting which will be held 
there May 12 to 15 under the auspices of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. From there they will go to 
Portland, Ore.; Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane, Wash., 
and back to Chicago via Minneapolis, Minn. 

Other delegates are W. R. Dawes; John W. Farwell 
Ill; L. H. McCormick; J. R. Mauff, secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and Professor John Scott, of 
the Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 


oe 








START COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 19.—Another generation of 
the Bemis family has entered the lumber business. 
The latest is J. R. Bemis, son of W. N. Bemis, presi- 
dent of the Ozan-Grasonia Lumber Co., of Prescott, 
Ark., and grandson of the late J. H. Bemis, who 
founded the Ozan Lumber Co, and who was identified 
with the lumber business for many years. 

Young Bemis was born at Prescott and has spent 
most of his life around a sawmill. He and D. L. 
Lambert have formed the Bemis-Lambert Lumber Co. 
to do a general commission business, with offices at 
1266 Arcade Building here. Both spent several months 
at Prescott recently, studying grades. 

Mr. Lambert is a son of A. B. Lambert, president 
of the Lambert Pharmacal Co., a family that has had 
a big share in the development of St. Louis. Young 
Lambert served during the war in the balloon corps, 
in which his father was a major. 





NEW BULLETIN OF EDGERS 


In Bulletin 1723, of the sawmill department of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
are shown Allis “Type A” edgers made by that con- 
cern; the No. 2 taking stock six inches thick, with 
24-inch saws, and furnished for the standard widths 
of lumber space from 48 to 96 inches. The No. O also 
is shown, this being made to cut stock up to ten 
inches and being of the same general design as the 
No. 2, only heavier to withstand the strain of the 
deep cut. The company can furnish for cutting thicker 
stock the same type of machine supplied on the Pacific 
Coast to cut 14-inch stock. A battery of saws either 
stationary or movable can be applied on the arbor 
of the No. 2 to cut edge grain stock or for other special 
purposes. This attachment is illustrated and described 
in the bulletin, a copy of which will be mailed to 
interested persons on request. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN LUMBERING 





Many lumbermen in the United States will remember 
J. lL. Bjorner, proprietor of Traekontoret, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, who, accompanied by his wife, made an ex- 
tended trip of investigation thru lumber producing 


sections of the United States last summer. Mr. Bjor- 
ner was keenly interested in the methods of manufac- 
turing lumber in this country, as he expects to resume 
portation of American hardwoods as soon as 
ons permit. In a letter recently written to the 
‘1CAN LUMBERMAN from Copenhagen Mr. Bjorner 
e following to say: 
P suple of months have now passed since my return 
Irom my circuit in the United States, which reached 
from Seattle in the West to Mobile in the South 
au also took in all the important sawmill districts 
in the East. I have had time to think over the details 
a having the advantage of viewing conditions from 
shane also a better chance of taking in the whole. 
; ' original impression of both have not been reduced 
. intervening time and space; rather the con- 
trary, I enjoy having seen the speed and accuracy with 
‘© you handle the lumber, from the cutting down 
es in the forest to the sorting and marking of 
eady product, but I still shake my head when- 
yer I think of the immense waste incurred during the 
Process, The United States of America must be ex- 
‘ecingly rich in forests to be able to afford letting 
So much woodstuff go to waste—this being especially 
on the west Coast. I should think that much 
he gained from the waste products of the saw- 
+ the shape of alcohol or wood pulp. 
r g od mills I particularly remember the Lamb- 
; Juumber Co.’s at Charleston, Miss. (hardwood), 
os ® Great Southern Lumber Co.’s at Bogalusa, La. 
vood). Large amounts of good stuff were sawn 
with very little waste. 
trip was very interesting to me as well as 











he case 





cy clive, tho of course the American methods 

conate, wuique can not be transferred to our European 

genenne we, 0ur forests present too small and hetero- 
“us Sizes and sorts of material for that. 


met i crywhere with fine lumber people, who were 
ae a obliging and with whom it was a pleas- 
lay we, dnatter of regret that, since my return, the 
Peng and overseas prices have gone up so high 
present. eer shess is not to be thought of for the 
“' specially as long as there are still large 


stocks here, bought at the comparatively low prices 
of last spring. But conditions may be expected to 
straighten up soon, one way or the other, so that the 
good American lumber will again be shipped into our 
harbor, to the profit of both seller and buyer. 





OPENS CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 


Chicago offices for the Charles W. Fish Lumber 
Co., of Elcho, Wis., will be opened at 10 South La 
Salle street, the Otis Building, on May 1, by W. C. 
King, manager, and James N. Woodbury, assistant 
manager. These salesmen will handle the output of 
the five mills of the Fish organization for the terri- 





W. C. KING, OF CHICAGO; 
In Charge Local Office of the Charles W. Fish 
Lumber Co. 


tory contiguous to Chicago, embracing northern IIli- 
nois, southern Michigan and northwestern Indiana. 
Prior to April 1, Mr. King was for a number of 
years in charge of the Chicago office of the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Co., of Virginia, Minn. Mr. Woodbury 
before April 1 was with the Pacific Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, for a year, and prior to this affiliation he 
was sales manager for John A. Reitz & Sons, of 
Evansville, Ind. Both are 
experienced hardwood lum- ; 
ber salesmen and men of 
force and wide acquaintance 
with hardwood consumers. 
The establishment of a 
Chicago sales office by the 
Charles W. Fish Lumber 
Co. is an indication of a 
continued progressive policy 





JAMES N. WOODBURY, 
Assistant Manager Chicago 
Office of the Charles W. 
Fish Lumber Co. 





on the part of this well 
known concern to plan that 
it may better serve its pa- 

trons. 1 

Frank Handyside is gen- 
eral sales manager of the 
Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. 
with headquarters at Elcho. | ie 
His able assistant is Miss 
E. 8. Gallet, one of the women who have done much to 
brighten the lumber industry. 

The output of the Fish mills aggregates 100,000,000 
feet a year. Mills are located at Antigo, Birnamwood, 
Chandon, Elcho and Hiles, all in Wisconsin. Prin- 
cipal wood products are maple, birch, basswood, elm, 
hemlock. 





FILE BRIEF OF EXCEPTIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—Counsel for the 
railroads have filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a brief stating their exceptions to the 
recommendations of Examiner Butler in his tenta- 
tive report in Docket No. 8819—West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association vs. Boston & Albany Railroad 
Co., Director General, et al. The carriers hold that 
the examiner’s recommendation that the commis- 
sion order a differential of 15 percent on sash, set 
up, and doors in straight carloads and in mixed 
carloads with other forest products over the lumber 
rates is not warranted by the evidence. Exception 
also is taken to the proposed finding that complain- 
ants have been damaged to the extent of the dif- 
ference between the charges paid and those which 
would have accrued under the proposed rates, which 
finding is alleged not to be supported by the facts. 
Other exceptions are noted. 

Last week the West Coast association filed cer- 
tain exceptions, contending among other things 
that the proposed report does not give complain- 
ants the full relief prayed for. 

The intervenors also have filed exceptions. 





ee 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATIONS UNITE 

Sr. Louts, Mo., April 21.—The Mississippi Val- 
ley Association at its final session today adopted 
a plan whereby the Mississippi Valley Waterways 
Association would become the waterways bureau 
of the Valley association. James E. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Waterways association, will become 
waterways vice president of the Valley association, 
and Thomas H. Lovelace, elected secretary of the 
former association, will become a zone official of 
the merged organization. The various zone vice 
presidents of the waterways body, as elected yester- 
day, will become zone officials of the latter bureau. 
Further details of this plan are to be worked out 
by Mr. Smith, and H. H. Merrick of Chicago, who 
was reélected president of the Valley association. 


Other officers elected by the Valley association 
follow: 

Vice president on foreign trade—H. Humphries, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Vice president on reclamation 
Chicago. 

Vice president on waterways—James E. Smith, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Vice president on traffic—L. M. Nicholson, Chicago. 

Vice president on merchant marine—Neal M. Leach, 
New Orleans, La. 

Zone vice presidents—Crawford H. Ellis, New Or- 
leans, La.: B. L. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn.; John 
Sennelley, Kansas City, Mo.; Breckenridge Jones, St. 
Louis, Mo.: George Dieterle, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Edward 
A. Biggs, Chicago; F. C. Waterbury, Des Moines, 
Iowa; A. A. Crane, Minneapolis, Minn., and John H. 
Kirby, Houston, Tex. 


Walter M. Parker, of New Orleans, was elected 
executive vice president without salary, but he will 
direct the activities of the executive secretary, J. 
B. Morrow, who will have headquarters in St. 
Louis. 

The association adopted resolutions asking con- 
gress to make lockouts and strikes in all public 
utilities and essential industries unlawful and for 
the creation of local, State and national boards of 
arbitration. Under the general declaration that 
‘‘the rights of all the people are superior to the 
rights of any one class, organized or unorganized, 
whether employer or employee,’’ additional resolu- 
tions on the labor situation were adopted as fol- 
lows: 

For State and national legislation compelling the 
incorporation of labor unions that they may be held 
to their contracts. 

For legislation forbidding any person not an Amer- 
ican citizen from becoming an officer of any labor 
organization. 

For legislation declaring that the use of violence in 
effort to change the form of the Government of the 
United States shall be a crime punishable, in the case 
of an alien, by deportation, and in the case of a citi- 
zen, by imprisonment and fine. 

The association went on record as favoring the 
following projects and ideas: 


Full utilization of waterways and natural resources. 

The improvement of the St. Lawrence route from 
the Great Lakes to the ocean. 

Continuation of appropriations, under the Weeks 
Act, for utilization of forests for storage of flood 
waters. 

Continuing operation of Muscle Shoals fertilizer 
plant, in Alabama. 

Quarantine arrangements between the United States 
and Mexico at border points. 

Continued Federal and State aid to good roads. 

Creation of a Federal department of public works. 


Edmund T. Perkins, 





Sr. Louis, Mo., April 19.—The Mississippi 
Valley Waterways Association held its third annual 
convention in St. Louis today. James E. Smith, of 
St. Louis, was reélected president, and it was 
unanimously decided to amalgamate with the Miss- 
issippi Valley Association, which will hold its an- 
nual convention here tomorrow. The Waterways 
association will maintain a certain identity by be- 
coming a bureau of the Valley association. 

The association adopted a budget of $25,000 for 
the year and a permanent bureau will be main- 
tained in Washington by President Smith and a 
staff of salaried assistants. Other resolutions 
adopted follow: 


Urging the passage by Congress of the Newton bill 
providing for the simultaneous improvement of the 
Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio rivers under plans al- 
ready approved by Congress, the cost of which is 
estimated to approach $100,000,000. 

For Federal improvement of the Illinois River from 
its mouth to Utica, at which point the new Illinois 
barge canal to be constructed at a cost of $20,000,000, 
will enter it. 

The extension of the Government river service now 
operating on the lower Mississippi to the upper river 
by the creation of a fleet of at least four towboats 
and twenty-four barges designed to carry merchandise 
freight. 

The further extension of shipping lines to other 
rivers of the Mississippi system as soon as they shall 
have been made navigable. 


Thomas H. Lovelace was reélected secretary and 
R. 8S. Hawes, treasurer. Both are from St. Louis. 
The following vice presidents were elected: 


First district—S. A. Salter, Davenport, Iowa. 
Second district—William T. Bland, Kansas City. 
Third district—H. H. Merrick, Chicago. 
Fourth district—Albert Bettinger, Cincinnati. 
Fifth district—Andrew Querbes, Shreveport. 
Sixth district—B. L. Mallory, Memphis. 
Seventh district—E. A. Faust, St. Louis. 
ne district—J. W. Worthington, Washington, 
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Southern Pine 


Timbers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Also Shed and 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries. 


Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Valdosta, Ga. 


\ Mes lope cen px te fin 








W.E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 


ALL LUMBER CAREFULLY GRADED 











eo $8. 
Short Shortleat X 4 S) 


{(9-I10-li2ft) | 

















Yellow Pine 


SPECIALTY— Also Short 
9 Dimension, 
2 X 4 S Boards, Small 
Timbers. 


PLANING MILLS AT: 
Corinth, Iuka, Booneville, Amory and Burns- 
ville, Miss., Silers, Tenn., and Red Bay 
and Cherokee, Ala. 


Short Dimension Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 
Bigbee Lumber Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 




















Corinth, Miss. 


ae Makes Them SHORT 


ee 
4°s Hogg-Harris xy 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
4’s 


Sells Them 
Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mér., Corinth, Miss. 


= Hubert F. Young 








McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 














INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Dothan—I. K. Schuyler Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

ARKANSAS. Bradley—Superior Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Little Rock—Arkmo Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $300,000 to $400,000. 

Stuttgart—J. I. Perter Co., incorporated; capital, 
$300,000. 

COLORADO. Denver—Ardmore Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Miami Builders’ Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

GEORGIA. Albany—Williams Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

KENTUCKY. Hopkinsville—Pennyroyal Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

INDIANA. Alexandria—Brannum Lumber Co.; 
files certificates of dissolution. 

East LaPorte—Progressive 
capital, $5,000. 
-— Bend—Eagle Furniture Co.; capital, $100,- 


Lumber 


Construction Co.; 


LOUISIANA. Tallulah—Evans & Stinnet Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., incorporated. 

MAINE. Danforth—Danforth Wood Products 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Ontonagon—Ontonagon 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—-Long Branch Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—General Storage & 
Lumber Yard, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

New York—Jarcho Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $1,500. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Cherryville—Claude Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

Walkertown—Carolina Box & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Randolph Land & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

Grove City—Grove City Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated. 

OKLAHOMA. Broken Bow—Broken Bow Lath 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

OREGON. Astoria—Astoria-Warrenton Planing 
Mill Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Chiloquin—Kirk Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $20,000. 

LaGrande—LaGrande Box & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000. 

LLL Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Croft Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $55,000 to $1,000,000. 

WASHINGTON. Lakeview—Underwood Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Minter Homes 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000; to operate 
lumber mill at Greenville, S. C. 

Sutton—Elk Valley Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Toy Co. 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Bonduel—Bonduel Lumber Co.,_ incorporated; 
capital, $14,000; will erect new building. 

Kenosha—Bain Wagon Co., increasing capital 
from $400,000 to $1,200,000. 

Kiel—J. B. Laun Co., incorporated; capital, $100,- 


Lumber 


of America, 


0. 
Shawano—Retail Lumber & Supply Co., increas- 
ing capital from $30,000 to $50,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Alameda—The Adams Lumber Co. 
has sold its sawmill to Vernon and William De Witt 
and Ben Heath. 

FLORIDA. De Funiak—F. Q. Tervin has sold 
his sawmill to H. P. Bludworth and G. M. Bishop 
who will operate it under the name of Bludworth, 
Bishop & Co. 

GEORGIA. Macon—The Central Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been sold to W. C. Marshall. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Wabash Screen Door 
Co. will move its offices to 111 West Washington 
Street on April 20. 

iNDIANA. Lynn—M. Y. Cooper succeeds the 
J. B. Chenoweth Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Cambria—Davis Bros. & Rivhard suc- 
ceed A. & B. McCulloch in the lumber business. 

Independence—George T. Blamer succeeds Wac- 
kerbarth & Blamer. 

Lake View—The Lane Moore Lumber Co. has 
purchased the Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

Lisbon—G. J. Albright has sold his lumber and 
coal interests here to M. M. Franks & Son, for- 
merly of Onslow, Iowa. 

MAINE. Surry—The Pattens Pond Lumber Co. 
has changed its name from Eggemoggin Land Co. 
and increased its capital from $10,000 to $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Muskegon—The Superior Seating 
Co. is succeeded by the Superior Cabinet Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—The Central Lum- 
ber Co. has sold its Brookhaven plant to the Lin- 
coln County Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Illmo—The E. H. Moore Lumber Co. 
has been sold to the Wills Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—M. J. Norquist & Co. 
is succeeded by the Premier Furniture Co. 

New York—McColdin Bros. Co. has been sold to 
the Walsh Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Warwick—The Nortz Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has purchased the 
farmers’ Lumber Co.’s yard at Warwick, and is 
operating under the name of Nortz Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Menzies-Hale Lumber 
Co. is now the Menzies-Hale & Bolman Co. 

Cincinnati—The Ohio Cooperage Co. has sold its 
dry kilns at Terre Haute to the Dix Lumber Co. 
of Sullivan, Ind. 


Findlay—W. H. and B. C. Whittenmire, who 


have been operating a planing mill at Benton 
Ridge, will move it to Findlay. 

New Washington—The Bailey Lumber Co., a 
subsidiary of the Anchor Lumber Co., of Cincin- 
nati, has leased the sawmill department of the 
New Washington Lumber Co. for a number of 
years. M. Bailey will be in charge of operation. 

OKLAHOMA. Beggs, Kiefer and Mounds—The 
Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Co. has sold its yards to 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Boynton, Henryetta and Morris—The Fullerton- 
Stuart Lumber Co. has sold its yards to the Min- 
netonka Lumber Co. 

Miami—The Williams Lumber Co. has closed its 
business here and is liquidating the company. J. 
W. Scott, secretary and manager, has accepted a 
position with the St. Louis Sash & Door Works 
as salesman in Louisiana. 

Tulsa—The A. L. Davis Lumber Co. has been 
sold to T. E. Montgomery Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Portland—The Cole-Hammond Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the W. A. Ham- 
mond Co., with offices at 505 Lumbermen’s Build- 
ing. 

Medford—The Medford Sash & Door Co.’s plant, 
recently purchased by H. C. Hansen and F. L. 
Widell, of Portland, has been under the operation 
of the new owners since April 1. 

Newport—C. J, Harrison, of Corvallis, purchased 
a sawmill at West Yakima which will probably 
be moved. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Easton—The Serfas Lumber 
Co. has purchased the stave mill of the Curtin 
Stave & Lumber Co. at Brodheadsville, Pa. 

WASHINGTON. Burlington—The Massar Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased lots on Fairhaven Avenue 
which will be used for lumber and general building 
material yards. 

Kirkland—The Columbia Valley Lumber Co. has 
purchased the Burke & Farrer interest in the Kirk- 
land Lumber Co. 

Spokane—James S. Ramage and J. M. Richards, 
of Spokane, and F. W. Fitze, of Coeur d’Alene 
have purchased the property of the Atlas Tie Co. 
on Spokane River west of Coeur d’Alene. 

WEST_ VIRGINIA. Huntington—The R. H. 
Hamill Co. has taken over and is now operating 
the band mill of the Hutchinson Lumber Co. at 
Meadow Bridge, W. Va. 

Luke—William T. Zigler, whose planing mill was 
destroyed by fire recently, has leased the mill of 
the E. J. Fredlock Manuafacturing & Building Co. 
and will operate it. No plans have as yet been 
made to rebuild the mill. 

WISCONSIN. Carter—The_ properties of the 
Miner Brothers have been sold to the Oconto Lum- 
ber Co., of Oconto, Wis. 

Thiensville—Charles A. Maas has sold his mill 
to the Thiensville Lumber Co. 

Waukesha—The Gittner-Coal Supply Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Gittner-Lamp Lumber & Fuel Co. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


CONNECTICUT. Woodbury—The Casey Con- 
struction Co. has leased property and will build 
a lumber yard with dry kilns to supply its build- 
ing requirements. 


ILLINOIS. Mt. Vernon—The Mt. Vernon Lum- 
ber Co. has been granted a building permit for a 
lumber yard, 228 by 100 feet. 


MICHIGAN. Bay City—The Watson & Richard- 
son Lumber Co. has started work on the erection 
of a sawmill to replace the one destroyed by fire 
about a year ago. The new mill will have a 
capacity of 25,000 to 30,000 feet daily. 


TEXAS. Lufkin—The Collwood Lumber Co. is 
erecting a mill in San Augustine for the purpose 
of manufacturing hardwood lumber. The general 
office is in Lufkin. 


VIRGINIA. Wytheville—A movement is on foot 
here to organize a company to erect a pulp mill 
and install the necessary machinery for the manu- 
facture of newspaper print paper. James D. Foote 
is at the head of the project. 


WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—Ground_ has __ been 
broken for a planing mill on High Street which 
will be operated _by Schaffer & Olson, contractors. 

Eagle River—The E. W. Ellis Lumber Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Wis., will move its sawmill from 
that city to Eagle River where new buildings are 
to be erected, in order to saw_hardwoods for the 
A. H. Stange Lumber Co., of Merrill, Wis. 

Oshkosh—The Diamond Match Co. has awarded 
contracts for the erection of a three-story addi- 
tion, 66 by 360 feet, costing about $250,000. : 

Plymouth—The Plymouth Phonograph Co. will 
erect a number of additions to its cabinet and panel 
factory and _will install dry kilns. , ; 

Stanley—The Wheeless Trailer Co. will remodel 
the old Buick garage building into a factory and 
assembling plant at a cost of $18,000, including 
additional equipment. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Foley—Pilgrim & Lauder, of Mif- 
lin, have installed a stave and barrel heading 
plant here. 

CALIFORNIA. Linden—The Linden Lumber Co. 
has opened a retail lumber yard here. 

IOWA. Waterloo—Cowan & Cowan have begun 
a commission lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Channing—Manager Poulsen of the 
Iron County Lumber & Fuel Co., of Marinette, 
Wis., says that his company will soon open a 
branch at Channing. The company will erect 4 
warehouse and keep a line of lumber and building 
material on hand. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elk Park—Three = 
building material concerns are reported at t a 
place, BE. H. Moitmer, the Rialey Lumber Co. an 
Ww. W. Shows. 


OREGON. Portland—Cinningham & Vatnsdal 


recently started in the wholesale lumber business 
here. 
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WYOMING. Lusk—The Lusk Lumber Co. will 
open a branch yard at Osage with William Sligle 


in charge. UAL 


INDIANA. Tell City—The planing mill of John 
M. Kreisle & Sons was destroyed by fire with a 
loss of about $20,000, partly covered by insurance. 
A new mill, larger than the old one, will be built 
at once. 

KANSAS. Rago—The George W. Ultch Lumber 
Co.’s office was recently badly damaged by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Bundick—The sawmill of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. here was totally destroyed 
by fire on April 13. The loss is estimated at $15,- 
000 and is partly covered by insurance. 

MAINE. Biddeford—An ice jam caused a sec- 
tion of the boom of the Deering Lumber Co. to 
give way and four stone boom piers were de- 
molished, entailing a loss of about $10,000. 

Westfield—The lumber mill of the Westfield Mill 
Co. was burned to the ground recently with a loss 


of about $5,000 with no insurance. The mill will 


be rebuilt. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Wakefield Junction—Fire 
destroyed the factory of the American Reed & 
Willow Co. with a loss of about $50,000. The 
building, all the machinery and materials and 
three carloads of finished furniture were entirely 
destroyed. 

MISSISSIPPI. Clyde—The Lamar Lumber Co. 
has had a recent fire loss of about $30,000, partly 
insured. 

Collins—The W. C. Wood Lumber Co. lost sev- 
eral thousand feet of lumber when the dry kilns 
were partly burned recently. The loss is partly 
covered by insurance and the kilns will be re- 
placed at once. 

McComb City—The Hinton Manufacturing Co.’s 
box and rotary veneer plant in South McComb 
was destroyed by fire last Saturday. 

TEXAS. Round Up—The Rockwell Bros. Lum- 
ber Yard was badly damaged by fire recently. 

WISCONSIN. Odanah—The J. S. Stearns Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant was recently badly damaged by fire. 





















For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 53 





Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
tECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 17 














Lumber Shingles 

i) rer rare 13,753,000 563,000 

BEN eri aSnasGiner iets 32,471,000 4,095,000 

DGCCTORRO. 6.5 acc Kcc or 18,718,000 3,532,000 
ToraL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 17 

Lumber Shingles 

GOOD! oo iin kes ce wets 808,172,000 80,886,000 

DOEE Riedcectus oeen ee 450,801,000 62,568,000 

i ee ee 357,371,000 18,318,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 1 

Lumber Shingles 

EN asec aed wiacaiel ora oe ate 3,980,000 656,000 

BOIS vais:caweey ea wenseae's 12,155,000 2,687,000 

PCHOMEO 66 ccc desiecs 8,175,000 2,031,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 17 

Lumber Shingles 

i Seo ete rar 313,045,000 63,030,000 

NOES Sidintn Severe ewer 180,768,000 40,679,000 

FRCHGGRG: 65. oc oe soho ws 132,277.000 22,351,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended April 21 were as fol- 
lows: 





CLAssS— No. Value 
Under $1,000......... eee eee er 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,090..... 30 $ 85,900 

5,000 and under IOGOO. «6 24 150.500 

10,000 and under 26,000. .... 18 294,000 

25,000 and under 50,090..... 15 255,200 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 2 125,000 

Psi reece 5 710,000 

fo OR ee Oe 94 $1,620,600 
Average valuation for week....... oe 17,240 
Totals previous week........-..+. 95 1,861,250 
Average valuation previous week.. ... 19,276 
Totals corresponding week, 1919... 102 1,971,750 
Totals Jan. 1 to April 21, 1920*...1,366 34,361,750 
Totals corresponding period, 1919..1,173 15,680,825 


~ *Corrected to date. i ; 
The following is a comparative list of daily 
building permits issued during March, 1919 and 


1920; 


Year Permits Frontage Ft. Value 

BOs isc oe ae 497 14,754 $5,098,250 

FORO. co acne eee 480 17,745 10,600,100 
NORTHERN PINE 

Chicago, April 21.—The local market continues 


dull in all its branches and northern pine is no ex- 
ception. With building materializing slowly and 
with yards already quite well stocked very little buy- 
ing is being done. Still, prices hold firm, as the 

anufacturers are not aggressively seeking busi- 
hess, partly because they have not yet cleaned up 
their old orders and partly because they have confi- 
dence in the future and are content with any oppor- 
tunity to rebuild their depleted stocks in order to be 
in position to meet the heavy demand for lumber 
which they feel is bound to develop before the sea- 
Son progresses much further. 








Minneapolis, Minn., April 19.—Retail buying is 
not he ivy but easily keeps pace with the shipping 
faci ities of the mills. Car supply is intermittent 
and by no means up to ordinary requirements, and 
the effects of the outlaw railroad strike have been 
here, tho no men went out in this territory. 
Upments to the eastern market, which have been 
“ing considerable stock from mills here, have 
practically stopped owing to the congestion at 
~nicago and other centers. Country trade is re- 
ported slow and yards are not buying much in 
advance of their requirements. All are short of 
= grades of stock, but can get them only in 
nal quantities in assortments, as the mills are 
; tusing absolutely to ship straight cars of shop 
— ‘nish lumber. Some winter sawed lumber is 
cing shipped, altho pretty heavy yet. 








__Buffalo, N. Y., April 21.—With the ending of the 
ra — strike the outlook for doing business 
that — pine has improved, tho salesmen report 
thru Stocks are pretty fair with many consumers 
ecm the State. It will take a little time for 

-dworking plants to get started again and to 


recover from the tie-up, during which many of 
them found storage room for their products at a 
premium. Low grades continue to show a great 
deal of strength and good demand. 





New York, April 20.—Shipments have been com- 
pletely shut off from the market and the continued 
searcity of stock has kept prices on a good basis. 
Demand has been only fair and it will take fully 
a month before any definite trend of spring build- 
ing operations can be announced. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 19.—Yards and 
mills are busy filling orders that have been on their 
books for several weeks and which have been de- 
layed because of a lack of stock and inability to 
make shipments during the railroad switchmen’s 
strike. New business is not being received as 
readily as a few weeks ago. The impression pre- 
vails among dealers that the high prices of stock 
may tend towards less activity in buying if prices 
continue to advance. The scarcity of supplies is 
expected to be relieved within a few weeks by the 
arrival of new stock by boat. Some believe that 
buyers are holding off until the new supplies are 
available in the hope that prices will show some 
weakness, but a large part of the early receipts 


has already been contracted for at prevailing 
quotations. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 
Boston, Mass., April 21.—Dimension is very 


firm. Demand is not very active. More firms are 
daily asking $70 for base. Other prices are: 9- 
inch, $66 to $71; 10-inch, $67 to $72; 12-inch, $69 
to $74. Demand for random is only fair. Prices 
are: 2/3, 2/4, $54 to $55; 2/6, $55 to $56; 2/7, 
$53 to $55; 2/8, $56 to $58; 2/10, $58 to $60; 2/12, 
$59 to $61. There is a fairly active demand for 
boards but almost no dry boards on the market. 
Random covering boards sell at $54 to $55 and 
matched spruce boards at $60 to $65. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 21.—Prices are holding firm 
in Eastern spruce, with no large volume of busi- 
ness developing. The scarcity of stock continues 
to be a source of complaint and buyers think 
prices should come down. The mills, however, ex- 
pect to have little stock to offer for some time. 
The cost of production remains heavy and Can- 
adian produters state that it is very difficult to 
keep a steady force of men at work. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, April 21.—There is little activity on the 
local market for white cedar, but the manufacturers 
hold firm on prices in expectation of a considerable 
improvement in conditions in the near future. 


Minneargolis, Minn., April 19.—Cold weather run- 
ning unusually late has prevented frost from get- 
ing out of the ground north of here and has de- 
layed spring seeding, so that farmers now are 
extremely busy and there is little doing in the 
way of post setting. Yards have small supplies 
but are not disposed to take on more until their 
trade opens up. Producers have very small and 
broken stocks of dry posts on hands and will not 
be in shape to handle a heavy trade for a while, 
but they would like to clean up the old stocks. 
They are shipping poles at a lively rate to supply 
the demand for repairs after the recent wind 
storms, and for normal replacement work. Con- 
siderable summer construction work is in sight to 
be taken care of out of the new stocks of poles. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 21.—Buying is practically at a 
standstill on the local market and no efforts are 
being made to sell. The manufacturers feel that 
there is a very strong latent demand which, when 
it once materializes into orders, will consume all 
the hardwoods offered, and hence are indifferent as 
to whether this demand comes now or a little later. 
In the meanwhile they are replenishing their 
stocks as fully as present manufacturing conditions 
will allow, and the lumber is getting a chance to 
dry a bit. Shipments to the Chicago territory are 
virtually impossible on account of the railroad 
strike, and this has had the effect of advancing 
several items around $5 in price, while the others 
remain very firm. 









LOUISIANA 


Timbers of Quality 
Planing Mill Products of Superior 
Workmanship 


Tip, Butt 
or Length 
with or 


Piling of Any 
without Bark 
Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., 


HAMMOND, (I. C. R. R.) LA. 
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Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
AS 
(C.H. Moore, Pres. F.G. Lock, Vice-Pres. G. W. Law. Sec. and Treas. 


INCORPORATED 1889/ 


ey 


Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 













Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
‘3 WESTLAKE LOUISIANA J 








Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q.T. lardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Lid. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 














RUSTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 






Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
Mills at 


Office, 
CANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CoO. 


YELLOW PINE 


Yellow Pine’ Long Leaf ) 
Poitevent & Favre a 
Mandeville J umber Co. Pie iling 


Louisiana 














Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L.& L.& G. Bids. 








VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax’’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
481 Sonth Dearborn St.. Chicago. 





Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,2°r'3 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St, Chicago 
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Southern Hardwoods 


Chickasaw LumberCo. 


ise 


N addition to our out- 

put at Demopolis ana 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


and Pi 
Cypress Shortleaf ine 
They can all say what they 


please about their stock, but 
if it's Chickasaw it’s right. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 





Re 





to 


ing 


KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, 


Some people are of the opinion that now is the time 


market prices, as you will observe if you are the re- 
cipient of our en route lists. 
retail dealer. 
better this year than ever. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


buy. We have good stock, available at current 
We are purveyors to the 
Our facilities for serving the trade are 
Modesty forbids our say- 
more. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 





ond © 


me 





Forwarding Agents. 
New York, Produce Exch. 
Ungnosiied facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 


Marine Insurance 
3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


kest di h fr board. handle 
asses of cares end have Special Tapeenect Conlling 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. . 









W.E. Foshee LumberCo. 


Manufacturers 
Wholesalers 





Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine 


We Specialize for the 
Retail Yard in 


High Grade Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and other Dressed Stock 
Aletta Dimension 


hortleaf 


Write us about you needs. 


7-9-11 First National Bank Bldg., 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 











Ne 
r 
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Mr. Retailer: 


YELLOW PINE 


FLOORING 


W. L. Shepherd & Co. 


If it's Long and Shortleaf 


give us a chance to quote 
you. We specialize in 


CEILING 
SIDING BOARDS 
DIMENSION 


We emphasize Quality and Service. 








MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
a 








Minneapolis, Minn., April 19.—Consumption of 
hardwood stocks does not seem to be heavy, and 
buying for building purposes is lighter than it was 
some time ago. However, manufacturers and 
wholesalers find a ready sale for dry hardwood 
stocks in the quantities they have to offer. Fac- 
tory buyers are watching out for any available 
hardwood stocks, and, while looking for bargains, 
are not depending on any real slump in the price 
and are paying going values for stuff they can 
use. Reports of heavy rains that have stopped 
southern mills from sawing indicate more trouble 
in getting supplies from that territory and make 
the position of the northern mills stronger. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 20.—The strongest item in 
the hardwood list appears to be No. 1 common and 
better plain white oak, because such stock is ap- 
parently in the strongest hands. No. 1 and No. 2 
common sap gum seems to be about the weakest. 
these grades just at present being offered rather 
liberally by manufacturers, whose prices vary as 
much as $15 a thousand. As a whole the market 
is fairly strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 20.—Hardwood demand 
continues to be somewhat slower and tho an occa- 
sional soft spot shows up in the market the price 
basis is usually well maintained. Yard demand 
is fairly good, but factory demand shows a consider- 
able decrease. Implement and wagon factories 
continue steady buyers and box factories take a 
good bunch of stock. 


New Orleans, La., April, 19.—Some improvement 
of demand is noted, but the tendency of domestic 
buyers to hold off the market is still in evidence. 
Production is still much below normal volume 
and the high water isn’t helping any, to say the 
least. There is said to be more active inquiry for 
export stock, while Gulfport reports the chartering 
of a vessel to handle a solid cargo, via that port 
and the Panama Canal, to San Francisco. In gen- 
eral an optimistic view of prices is held, due to 
the statistics of the hardwood situation. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 21.—Prices in hardwods are 
holding about the same, with a fair amount of 
buying, now that shipments can be _ resumed. 
Maple and gum are among the woods showing the 
most strength, the latter having again advanced. 
Buyers are not inclined to book far ahead, as they 
think there is a prospect of lower prices. The 
wholesalers, however, point out that stocks at the 
mills are quite low and will be for a long time, 
so they can see little prospect of much decline 
taking place. 


Alexandria, La., April 20.—Embargoes, restrict- 
ing the lumber movement to practically the whole 
territory north of the Ohio and Potomac and east 
of the Mississipppi rivers, have slowed down the 
movements of hardwood from this territory. 
Meanwhile, production has improved somewhat. 
Inquiries are heavy, considering that northern and 
eastern buyers are aware that shipments can not 
be made until embargoes are lifted. Adverse con- 
ditions have not affected hardwoed prices and 
millmen point to the present low volume of pro- 
duction and scarcity of dry stocks as reasons for 
maintenance of present prices for some time. Ash, 
oak and hickory are still in foremost demand. 
Gum continues weak. 


Louisville, Ky., April 20.—Prices are not quite as 
keen as they were, 4/4 FAS quartered white oak 
being off $25 from the peak price. Poplar and other 
woods are showing up very well and prices as a 
whole are considered good. A local house gives 
the following prices from its stock list, which is 
based on quotations received from several sources: 


A/E TEAS BAD BS 5555 oc nis so Soi hoe sini $ 


No. 1 common and selects sap gum..... 74.00 
No..2 COMMON BAN BUM «2... ccescccess 50.00 
PN eee 185.00 
No. 1 common plain red gum........... 155.00 
No. 2 common plain red gum........... 87.00 


BASS PIRI: WIGS GE 0.6.5 o:0:5.0.6:0.010,0 0 0:008 190.00 
No. 1 common and selects white oak. wg 34 
No. 2 common plain white. Oak... 86. 
No. 1 common and selects plain red oak = 00 
ss No. 2 common plain red oak............ 00 
5/4 FAS 12” and wider plain red oak........ 240-00 
10/4 No. 1 common and better plain red oak 
AAA URED oso ais cuipn 54 chess SR $195.00 and 170.00 
4/4 FAS ‘duartered TNO OE io 056 66 058 0.0.0.0: 299.00 
No. 1 common quartered w hite oak. . 
No. > common quartered white oak 
8/4 No. 2 common and better elm, not to ex- 





ceed 20% No. 2 common............06 125.00 

10 and 12/4 elm, same as above............ 145.00 
4/2 DIO: Si COMMBOR GIN 6.055 sce seis ee heb aaene- ces 

INO. 1 COMMON PODIAT iiieisicncccdiscce sass 105.00 


New York, April 20.—While prices are strong, 
they are maintained almost altogether by limited 
offerings, rather than by increased new demand. 
In fact, wholesalers report a much more restricted 
buying power than existed a few weeks ago, but 
stocks are correspondingly scarcer at mill points, 
with weather conditions operating against any in- 
crease in production at this time. Stocks among 
yards and consumers are low, meaning that in- 
crease in business, even tho very slight, will tend 
at least to stabilize the hardwood situation on the 
present price basis. The hardwood market was, of 
course, depressed by the railroad strike. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, April 20.—Prices in the hard- 
wood market have stood practically stationary, ex- 


cept for a few adjustments where particular grades 
had been in such demand that the prices for them 
had got in a measure out of proportion to what was 
the general market for other grades. This is illus- 
trated in the common grades of quartered white 
oak, No. 1 1-inch selling $10 lower at $220 and other 
thicknesses $5 lower at $285 for 1%-inch and 1},- 
inch and $245 for 2-inch, while all thicknesses of 
No. 2 are down $5. These are the only instances of 
adjustments downward. On the other hand, poplar 
FAS sold $5 higher on all thicknesses; panel & wide 
No. 1 $10 higher at $260 and boxboards $10 highe: 
at $220. Chestnut FAS sold $10 higher for all thick- 
nesses. It is the general belief that present prices 
will stand for some time, with only occasional ad- 
justments. Manufacturers consider the market i: 
good condition and report plenty of inquiries and 
enough orders to keep the mills going for some time. 
Embargoes resulting from the railroad labor troubles 
which have tied up shipments in every direction ar: 
not expected to continue much longer, and have not 
been an unmixed evil at that, for the lumber thus 
held back has had time to dry into more markei- 
able condition, and manufacturers have been abie 
to add a little to stocks, altho operations in the 
woods have been interfered with considerably by 
the bad weather and the supply of logs at the milis 
has not been sufficient to permit of capacity opera- 
tions. So far as can be ascertained none of the 
mills in eastern territory of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association has been able to in- 
crease production as had been expected would be 
possible during April. The following prices have 
been realized during the last week, f.o. b. Cincin- 
nati: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
ROPES: ii5 (6 Ci wood hog pis keg a $310 $330 $330) $345 
rr eee 280 290 290 300 
WO. DT COMMON 6 50 60 8 8 6s 220 235 235 245 
Se fo eee 110 120 120 125 

~ ARTERED Rep Oak- 

MORE Seciccta sishgrs aie aiuicerete © ee 260 270 270 
No. 1 COMMMIOM.... 06. sss 185 200 200 
INO. 2 COMMON... 6 6.0.65 6.0 100 110 110 

PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
ears 210 220 220 225 
SA er ee arrears 180 190 190 200 
oR eS ee 150 160 160 = 170 
NO; 2 COMMON ..6- 60.5 66,5004 105 115 115 120 
INO. S COMMNOD «605.0500 wes 45 50 50 5d 
BOUNG. WOPMY.. «2. s-c00c 00% 115 120 120 125 

POPLAR— 

i OO Ee re 205 215 215 215 
Saps and selects.......... 155 165 165 165 
NO, 2 COMMON 6.4.6 66606 #6 120 130 130 135 
ee Po eee 80 95 95 100 
INO; SB COMMON es 6.5.5. 0:6:8 0.055 55 60 60 65 
Panel and wide, No. 1, 18” 

ee yee ere 260 

Boxboards, 13” to 17”.... 220 

Basswoop— 

PI russ cack casnc ts vue! seere care ae 130 140 140 145 
INO, Sh, COMMERIN 6.96550: 5:0 8008 105 110 110 116 
INO, 2 COMMOD. 5.5.66 6 660s 60 65 65 70 

CHESTNUT— 

ere 165 165 170 
No. 1 common. 120 120 125 
No. 3 common 45 45 46 
Sound wormy 85 90 95 





WHITE ASH— 
FAS 


eS eer a 120 175 200 210 

INO; 2 COMMON. o-5:6.6:0:0-0 604% 70 85 90 Yo 
WaALNUT— 

a ese re eee 300 315 315 330 

INO; Ui COMMON». 2 s.0.00.0:6-016-01% 200 210 215 300 


No. 2 common 
No. 3 common 
MAPLE— 





BAIR SPE RS Serge Ae 140 145 160 
No. 1 common. 115 120 150 
No. 2 common. 85 95 10 

Hickory— 
Pre aiccpcaiois'® +h ik Wee tare ore ere ary 170 175 
INO. 8 COMMOR yc. 6.5 08:005-0% eines een 140 145 
INO: 2 CONNOR. «6s ses veces Ree eiate 100 110 

BircH— 

REC eee eee 205 

FAO Ay COPRIIOR 6655.56 0550 'e we 175 

INO: 2 COMMMGD 6.056 cee cee 110 
BEEcu— 

BS a5 cicreiereine eb iieke sinus 120 

NO. 2 COMMMOR. 5. ci cues 100 

DIOL 2 COMMON 6 6.0 5-8 .5.6:6.0:5-6-% 70 

GuM— 

Quartered red, FAS....... 220 225 230 210 
Quartered red. No. 1 com.. 190 195 210 


Plain red, FAS 
Plain red, No. 1 common.. 160 170 190 


BAD, DOXDOBFOS.....6....0.0.5.5 150 eis 
2 ae aera 110 115 125 120 
Sap, No. 1 common... 2.2! 85 100 110 ii 
Sap, No. 2 common....... 60 62 62 62 
CoTron woop— F 
EERE ee eT Ee ee Tee 125 130 130 j 
No. 1 common....--...... 90 91 .91 23 
INO, 2 COMMON 6 dos s,0-0 0-40 70 72 72 it 
Doxpoards, 18-17"... «20.0. 170 pane nae . 
moxboards, 9-12" .........+ 150 


Baltimore, Md., April 19.—Rather more stea:'- 
ness is to be reported than has prevailed, and in 
certain divisions a positive recession has taken 
place. Lower grades of gum have gone off about 
$10 under the top level. The rest of the list seei 
to be steady enough, with much interest i” 
stocks shown by the buyers, and with the mov 
= to foreign countries also keeping up qu‘e 
well. 





Ashland, Ky., April 19.—The demand for ok 
boards is considerably greater than last week, 
with firsts and seconds in the lead. Prices remain 
unchanged. Inquiries for’ sound square edged 


stock and switch ties continue plentiful, with some 
business being placed at very satisfactory prices. 
Ash is in good demand and walnut is also being 
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sought in this territory, with fairly good prices 
being offered. The mills are running but shipments 
are being held up by embargoes caused by the 
switchmen’s strike. 


Boston, Mass., April 21.—There has been a fall- 
ing off in demand here and some slight advances 
in prices. Prices current are: Oak, quartered, 
inch, $325 to $340; plain, $220 to $230; poplar, $220 
to $234: ash, $200 to $210; beech, $125 to $140; 
basswood, $165 to $175; birch, red, $200 to $215; 
sap. $190 to $200; maple, $160 to $175. Demand 
from the interior finish people is rather light. 
Industrial consumers are inclined to buck at the 


high prices. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, April 21.—Altho demand just at present 
is at a minimum, for hemlock as for all the other 
woods, there is no weakness to the market, which is 
sustained not only by the fact that the manufac- 
turers are sti working on old orders and conse- 
quently not on the market to any large extent, but 
also by their confidence in the future. There un- 
questionably is a large latent demand which is 
bound to assert itself sooner or later, and in the 
meanwhile the mills will have the long awaited 
opportunity to rebuild their stocks which have be- 
come badly depleted during the last year of heavy 
demand and abnormal manufacturing and stock 
conditions, 





New York, April 20.—Yards are carrying a fair 
amount of stocks and in the outlying sections 
building is progressing on a better basis, but the 
uncertainties are sufficient to prevent any boom 
tendencies. The supply of houses is as scarce as 
ever and there are sufficient contracts placed to 
require retailers to keep their assortments in good 
shape. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 21.—The trade in hemlock 
is not very active as yet, altho improvement in 
the weather is stimulating building to some extent. 
The Pennsylvania mills still have small stocks and 
are holding to their schedule, but some Michigan 
hemlock has lately been offered here at reduced 
prices, as compared with the maximum. Stocks 
are being quoted all the way from $54 to $58 asa 
base price. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 19.—With the 
resumption of operations by the railroads, which 
suspended business on account of the switchmen’s 
strike, stock that was held up enroute from the 
mills is beginning to arrive and dealers are again 
renewing their badly depleted yard supplies to 
meet the immediate requirements of the trade. 
Dealers expect to be able to take care of their 
most pressing orders with rail receipts until lake 
receipts begin arriving, which will be within a few 
weeks. Demand is not asserting the strength 
which it manifested a month ago. Orders are 
being received in a decreasing volume and dealers 
have been informed by the trade that the high 
prices now being asked for supplies have tended 
to shut off much home building that was planned 
for this season. With the mills asking $50 for 
merchantable stock and dealers finding it necessary 
to add to this price the expense of freight and 
handling charges, the consumer finds himself 
forced to pay twice as much as a year ago. Most 
of the new business is for factory operations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 20.—Railroad embargoes 
have proved a general handicap to the hemlock 


market. The difficulty of securing any kind of 
forw ‘rd movement has made it impossible for re- 
tail yards here to bring stocks any nearer normal, 
and supplies in this city and vicinity are very low. 
Weather has continued to interfere with manu- 
facturing operations, so that mill stocks have not 
bee nereased, as might have been expected as a 
result of the light movement and the continued in- 
a in the building industry. Prices, there- 


fore, have been well maintained. 


Boston, Mass., April 21.—The market is very 
rin and demand is fairly active. Eastern clipped 

‘ontinue to sell at $55 and random at $50. 
pments here from Pennsylvania are still very 
ent and there is not much coming in from New 
Engiand mills, a fact which helps to keep the 
marset frm. There are practically no dry boards 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


cial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


c 


Seattie, Wash., April 21.—The following prices 
- r yard items, f.o. b. mill, were reported to- 
Flooring 

Pre- 
High Low railing 
a 2 pric price price 
. - clear V. G......:§ 84.00 $1400 $.... 
ixe” No: 2 & better clear S.G. ..... 64.00 
‘ ‘0. 2 & better clear S.G. ..... 67.00 
WIS. SB CRORBcsinn oie na tegen ala We 65.00 
ae Stepping 
: © & DCCCGP CHORE: oc ix sole 115.75 87.00 
Ferry nee Finish 
‘Sc 10" No, 2 & better clear. 105.75 76.00 
Ceiling 


<4” No. 2 & better clear... 78.00 63.00 





Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear.... ..... i 
Common Boards and Shiplap 


pO St eee eer Cnrrie reer s 42.00 34.50 37.50 
SE cincd c.venemcnncecaead eee 39.50 39.00 39.00 
Dimension 
2x4”, 12-14’ No. 1 S&E...... 36.50 32.50 34.50 
Small Timbers 
4x4”, 12-16’....0-. neew ewe 36.50 35.50 36.50 


Seattle, Wash., April 17.—Transportation difficul- 
ties have been a contributing factor to general 
sluggishness in the fir industry during the week. 
The mills are running generally, and production 
has reached its highest point in months. Orders 
are slow, and shipments at low mark, due to the 
causes noted. 


Chicago, April 21.—Very little business in west 
Coast products is being transacted on the Chicago 
market just now. Building is very slow in material- 
izing and the yards will not buy before the outlook 
is clearer. They already are well stocked as a re- 
sult of the heavy shipments and just now are buy- 
ing only special items. There is quite a number 
of transits on the market, which has a depressing 
influence on prices; still these are as a general rule 
maintained firmly along recently prevailing levels. 


Centralia, Wash., April 17.—The following prices 
have been realized for fir and cedar products during 
the week ended April 17: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


















No.1 No. 2 No, 3 
Clear Clear Clear 
Se Saeeekcawmene nacees $87.00 $84.00 $78.00 
Te Se 6 ci cat ackaensdeeueenaneaes 88.50 78.00 
DM éccccervesenwet ede cs oceans 87.50 80.00 
ROOM eccicndadsecndsyeeennseaeues 91.50 80.50 
RAE ivkcdectesscanes aeons cenaes 88.50 80.50 
BIRR ee cceiecvacadncvencumawecs 90.50 80.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
Clear Clear 
No. 2 No. 3 
ie MN acid ene lees ceeucuseedawe $69.00 $66.00 
1 69.00 66.00 
1 72.00 70.00 
81.50 70.50 
78.50 70.50 
80.50 70.50 
V. G. Stepping, S2S or S2S & Nosed 
1%, 1% or 2x 8 to 12”... cc eeess 95.00 85.00 
BIE, BUS CESS kcecce ns cvcs a wuasies 97.00 87.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 

BOM cnet cwsedaa was euuwenn eek ee 87.00 81.00 
REES ot ice ke Cava aces OMe oe Rens $7.00 81.00 
BE Sisbscaccossneneperatasauens 84.00 78.00 
BM: uote ewan e neanebeceaa soe neks 85.00 79.00 
Be OE BO oe cc cteiodan Knswaneaes 86.00 80.00 
ME ian wea sna eens cae en nukes 88.00 82.00 
ae RO OU 6 occa cases cose cee ST.00 81.00 
hie wee, GO 10) TAM. oon. oe wns 89.00 81.00 
2x a 87.00 81.00 
S7.00 81.00 
84.00 78.00 
85.00 79.00 
6.00 80.00 
23 88.00 $2.00 
bE Oe SONG | ere eer toe 88.00 $2.00 
2, 3 & 4, 8, 10, 12%... cece cceeeees 90.90 84.00 

Vv 
6E.09 61.00 
66.50 61.50 
68.00 62.50 
71.50 66.00 
71.50 66.00 
72.50 69.50 

Drop Siding and Rustic 

%% x 67.00 64.50 
69.00 66.00 
71.00 68.50 
78.00 75.00 
1 $35.00 
1 35.00 
1 33.00 
1 33.50 
1 34.50 
1 34.50 
1 Fs 35.00 
1 39.5 36.50 
1 40.00 37.00 
1 39.50 36.50 
1 40.00 37.00 
35.50 
32.50 
32.50 
32.00 
32.00 
33.00 
33.50 
35.00 
36.00 
38.00 
40.00 
31.50 
32.50 
33.50 
} - 34.50 
BE 6 kien eke reeenrncanr Kel 38.50 35.50 
DE nbn ks hea ae ewe Cehaees 40.50 37.50 


Common Plank and Small Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 Nelect 
commen common 





Oe Oe ioe s dtasawene veanades $34.00 $37.00 
BG Oe GR hic. twee eee wees 33.50 35.50 
ee I oe tet has xe ccea ennee 34.00 37.00 
Sei. Tass, SeIG, 408s .w we civcse snes 35.00 38.00 
Ce Or rer re rr 36.50 
BE ee 6 hin 6d. eka Rhee daehewes 35.50 36.50 
ME rN 6. 6.0555 oo MER RRETERERERS 36.50 39.50 
BE Ma ic kcvieedwiedeendnnasan 37.50 40.50 


Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 No. 2 
common common 


COO oii ssa eadaesntereieans + tee $36.09 
BOM eit 'Cecansseensteseuaewasnn 3'.00 37.00 
LP ll eee ere er 34.00 37.00 


AARMERS everywhere put their 
O.K. on OK Products. The 
splendid reputation gained by 

these dependable products is Na- 
tion-wide. Wherever you find pro- 


gressive farmers, you will find OK 
Products. 


Sell the Line the Farmer Wants 


Why devote time and expense to creating a 
demand for goods not so well known when 
the demand has already been created for 
OK Products? Our big advertising cam- 
paigns have made them first in the minds 
of the farmers, You can take advantage of 
our extensive Dealer's Service and let us 
help you make the sales. 


The best th is in C - 
Freezable a Senit en ee 
—— Waterers, Self Feeders for 
ogs, doze ialti 

Sitn-Lue Windows for hog house. 


Farmers Pleased With Results 
OK Products ich divid i 
th: improved heakh and pos pone 
or all farm animals. ey provide 
Pur: clean air, sunshine and water, 


all of which are great factors in suc- 
cessful stock raising. 


Dealers Pleased With Profits 
The quick sales and good profits made onthe OK line 
are appreciated by hosts of dealers. Our advertising 
and sales helps are a big asset tor any dealer. Watch 
for our big farm paper advertisements. 


Write for Attractive Proposition for Dealers 


Let us explain all t . 6 —_ 
one Sen OK © you. ur goods are OK—our 


K Phillip Bernard Co. i73/\rsaze 


Carpenter 
Aprons 


Caps 
With your ad. 
Large publicity at low 
cost. 
Best medium for your 
ine. 


Pleases Your Trade 
Co-operate with your 
dealers dividing the 
cost. 
Let us explain how you both benefit and 
quote price on quantity desired. 


Lewald & Co.,“cnicaco” 











GILBERT NELSON @& CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAG© 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


hofors Panama - Pacific GRAND ad 44 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON Pi “FIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGIN Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS ("5 808 Foneines. Osily tac: 
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Buck Saw Gloves and Mittens 
Are Made In Over 70 Styles 





Write for samples and prices o 
any numbers you are interested in 


Progress Mtg. Co., wisconsin 


























Lumbermen's 

Building Estinator A Short 
¢) 

Cut to 

Figuring 

Building 

Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and t oroly 
— it out before it was finally printed in book 


: Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside ‘walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of — and the univ 
cost. per square in its component members 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 


size 5% x 8% inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














No.1 No. 2 

common common 

34.50 37.50 

38.00 

40.00 

41.50 

43.50 

46.00 

39.00 

45.00 

51.00 

57.00 

65.00 

5.00 

87.00 

<6. | SRI S225. 256" O5Gs se cccees $ 1.45 

AS | Sere 135 3 ”"0.G ‘ 1.50 

Fir Lath 
A EA RE Re ee ee Se $ 8.00 
Western Hemlock, Common Boards, $1S, 12’ 

LS a aa ene $38.00 00 

1x 3” ah wis estan nies ioe Sits hip eale wtoterauoeae 38.00 35.00 
REE Koi wick c Kae ulpaiene ee ow emiereaee 36.00 

BE sown asap hace ance he ee sae eutae 36.50 33.50 

2 ea ears re ae 37.50 34.50 

RT re ee 37.50 34.50 

St eee een rss: 38.00 35.00 

Red Cedar Common Boards 

Se ee eae ronan e FOE 9.50 36.50 

RM Ss op orviede aan hae eee 40.00 37.00 

MER cvs cisig Gas eis este es ata ata oes ots eee 40.00 37.00 

NS sits 0 wi si inra- sisi bo wasn Wik Oe ees a arare 42.00 39.00 

BUEN iesais sews 0 ats eieee aieserenisis ei siaceue ete 43.00 40.00 

Cedar Timbers 
re £0 BEB DOB 6556 0 54.8 060 :8-0% 40.00 37.00 
oe Se 2 | ener 45.00 42.00 
ne 
Med gemart *A*.. 6.66. . eas s-< eae ne esis lee $ 4.75 
Lees 

NEI ane sie are Rist ernie eats tee $25.00 to $40.00 

IR. a6 bn. cv 6-5 oie wrerte see Rao ee eran eee ore 18.00 

No.1 No. 2 vo. 3 

hE ET TT $36.00 $27.00 $18.00 

aN ae coer ee 25.00 21.00 17.00 


Portland, Ore., April 16.—Shipments have been 
light the last week on account of the switchmen’s 
strike and business has been disrupted generally, 
but activity is expected to resume as soon as the 
strike is disposed of, which it is hoped will be 
very shortly. Lumber prices show no change dur- 
ing the week. The log market is very strong, with 
fir quoted at $18 to $30. High cost of production, 
loggers say, will preclude any possibility of log 
values being lowered. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 20.—Sales agents and 
wholesalers here take considerable encouragement 
from the fact that fir orders are widely scattered 
instead of being confined to one or two sections, 
and they say the demand is showing a little more 
strength each day. There still is an excess of 
transit cars and some of them go very cheap. 
Finish stock continues hard to get, however, espe- 
cialiy in 8, 10 and 12-inch widths. Mill quotations 
are firm, despite the transit car situation. 


Boston, Mass., April 21.—Business here is not 
at all active. There is quite a variety in prices 
as among the different mills. The general belief 
seems to be that demand will jump with better 
transportation. There is no doubt but that some 
cars in transit are being offered at cut prices. 
Prices current are: No. 1 clear, vertical grain, 
1/4, $112 to $116; No. 2, $106 to $110; No. 3, $92 
to $97; No. 2 and better, slash grain, 1/4, $86 to 


$89. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., April 20.—Altho the market here 
for North Carolina pine is not satisfactory, prices 
remain firm at the recent levels. Shipments are 
hard to obtain and the demand is not strong. 
Rough edge is quiet and the firmness in it is due 
probably to fhe small supply and slowness of ship- 
ments. It is quoted, 4/4 and under 12 inches, $128 
to $133. Roofers are even more quiet and find 
sharp competition from hemlock and spruce cover- 
ing boards, which are bringing about $55, but are 
on any great supply. The 6-inch roofers sell 
at $58. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 21.—The demand for North 
Carolina pine has been rather small, but some 
improvement is looked for now that the railroads 
are again able to move freight. At this season 
of the year the small mills have heavy stocks to 
add to the grand total, and so the offerings are 


likely to be quite heavy for the next few weeks. 
Consequently wholesalers are looking for lower 
prices to prevail, except on low grades, which are 
quoted higher than thirty days ago. 


Baltimore, Md., April 19.—With some of the large 
buyers holding back and with the trade as a 
whole placing orders only for such stocks as im- 
mediate necessities call for, the market is cer- 
tainly more stable. The box makers, who waited 
long for the market to go lower, have to make 
extensive replacements. The requirements of the 
builders also are heavy. The railroad strike in- 
terfered somewhat with the movement, but the in- 
terruption was too short to cause much delay. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 21.—Altho the western mills report 
demand exceeding production and very close to 
normal, the local market is very quiet. The slow- 
ness of building to open up no doubt is responsible 
for this, and a perceptible quickening may be ex- 
pected as the season advances. Very little of west- 
ern pines is being received in Chicago and supplies 
being no larger than the demand there has been no 
weakening in prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 20.—Dealers here are ex- 
pecting to be able to get enough western pine 
soon to put out steck sheets. At the present time 
quantities offered are too small for that. Shop 
items continue scarcest and finish is hard to ob- 
tain. Dealers say another thirty days will see an 
easier market, so far as placing orders is con- 
cerned. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 21.—The California white 
and sugar pine market is very strong, with prac- 
tically no 1919 stocks for sale at the mills. A lot 
more sugar pine could be sold if it were obtainable. 
Wholesalers believe that present prices should 
hold for this year, and some think for next year 
also. Buyers are inclined to resist paying the 
asking prices for Idaho pine and trade in this wood 


is quiet. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, April 21.—There is little buying in the 
Chicago section just now and still less soliciting 
for business. The California mills are oversold and 
will not be in position to ship on new business be- 
fore some time in July, and practically no business 
for prompt delivery is being accepted. Hence the 
present lull in the market is having no depressing 
influence on prices, for they remain very firm. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 20.—Cars of siding are 
offered. occasionally and are easily disposed of, 
but very little other stock is available here. Sid- 
ing sells all the way from $61 up to $63.50, de- 
pending on market conditions. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, April 19.—The market situation is, 


according to report, virtually unchanged for the 


week. Production is reasonably close to normal, 
car supply is easy tho occasional embargoes are 
giving a little trouble, and the mills are in re- 
ceipt of sufficient orders to keep their loading 
crews busy and their order files in healthy con- 
dition. Most manufacturers are now concentrating 
upon the building up of mill stocks and assortments 
to the point where the mixed car trade can be 
taken care of without delays to await the author- 
ization of changes in the orders where certain of 
the items wanted are not available. Prices stand 
unchanged for the week, but are rated very firm, 
still below the level of competitive woods and 
with the tendency upward for that reason. 


Chicago, April 21.—Business in cypress continues 
quiet and no revival can be expected before build- 
ing has received a good start and the mills are in a 
better position to ship; for at present there is not 
only a lack of buying but also a dearth of stocks, 
which would make business impossible even if there 
was a demand. There is no weakness in the cypress 
market from a price standpoint. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 20.—There is virtually no 
change inthe cypress situation. Prices remain firm 
at advances of several weeks ago. The demand is 
good, but there seems to be very little stock to be 
had, such specials as the mills offer being grabbed 
up quickly. 





Norfolk, Va., April 17.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 











Cull and 
EDGE RovuGH No. 2 & better N Bor red heart 
i Rene eee ee $113.50 @117.50 $81. 0G 584, 00 $45.50 746. 50 $41.00 @ 42.50 
UE <ciem.cisleniain Gintama pio ws eueion wee 119.50 @122.00 86.00 @90.00 46.50@47.50 =. eee eeveere 
OTE RSs Seer Ste Nee meters Pen en ae 120.50@123.00 88.00 @92.00 47.00@48.00 —=—s cw eee eevee 
ED kisicre so ENR bea LE eee 123.50 @127.00 SO.00GOE.0O === tcccccsccecs = —=—_ ao veesesecee 
RovueH 4/4 
ome ar his enn eae 118.50 @123.50 87.50@91.00 53.50@54.50 46.50@47 
DMT DGG nah Pune uns scowl kene ae 119.50@124.50 88.50 @92.50 54.50 @55.50 47.50@ 48. PH 
BT; Gisaweke cictinkiee weer eceae eae 125.00 @130.00 93. 00@97. 00 55.50 @56.50 48.50 @49.50 
BarK STRIPS, Hoe. ee ee $90.00 @93.00 BarK Strip ParTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. .$101.00@106.00 
CRE ays ee a 38.00@ 40.00 CULL RED HEART.................  30.00@ 32.00 
No. 2 & better 
BaOH INGe Bik ciicescas ey 00@17.00 Roorers, 6”....... $55.00@56.00 D48, 6%... cccceccceee oF $127 50 
eee 0.00@12.00 BF. wccces GOORaOT, | GARE eer 128.50 
Factory FLOoRING, a 50. 00 @56.00 Bt ince 57.00@ 58. 00 ce et 130.50 
S1zEs, N. C. pine, 2”... 43.00@48.00 : | eee 58.00 @59.00 BT ee ca easurneasese 134.00 
F Sone ieee th “and 3” rif $145. 00@ 150.00 — ve 
LOORING. x an PTT ce teesssscssctsecccns Cy ststecaeaeees 5256060 05.00958 
c PTET ote ok oe hccern tea tasercuren 120.00 @124.00 $99.00 @105.00 $59.00 @61.50 
CBILING, 6%. nig aot Ikra a, SONOS Wk wR Aloo sel ken eas les ieee us 69.50 72.50 61.00 63.00 34.00@36.50 
Oe Reet eee Ge Ge teee NaS S 72.00@ 75.00 63.00@ 66.00 44.00 @47.00 
PARTITION, A Press caus arp w eroce eat whale he) cui eeRONTome ee aie 121.00@125.00 100.00 @106.00 60.00 @ 62.50 
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Kansas City, April 20.—Demand for cypress does 
not appear to be so keen recently, due no doubt 
to the fact that buyers have become discouraged 
waiting and are taking substitutes where they can 
be used. The mills, however, still are tight on 
orders and accepting very little business. Some 
good odd lots are put out occasionally. 


Alexandria, La., April 20.—Stocks of cypress, 
both dry and green, are lower than for some time. 
Cars are now plentiful, but railroad embargoes 
closing markets in the North and East make ship- 
ping as uncertain as ever. Cypress prices are 
maintained steady. 


New York, April 20.—Naturally the movement of 
cypress has been much restricted by transporta- 
tion conditions and embargoes. Prices have been 
well maintained and stocks are unusually scarce. 
Some reports indicate that production has in- 
creased since April 1, but if so it is not reflected 
in quotations. Generally speaking, supplies among 
consumers are limited. 


Baltimore, Md., April 19.—The inquiry for cy- 
press to meet the requirements of the contractors 
is on the increase and the mills are able to place 
all of the lumber which they can turn out. Ship- 
ments of southern stocks are being made almost 
entirely in carload lots direct from the mills to 
the consumers, and the stocks held here are very 
small. For the present no determined efforts are 
being made to augment the assortments, the range 
of prices being regarded as too high to take long 
chances on their being maintained. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 20.—Despite adverse con- 
ditions inflicted upon the cypress market, both by 
weather and railroad embargoes, the price situa- 
tion has not been disturbed, there being no ex- 
pansion of the demand and no increase of supplies 
or movement of stocks from the mills. Recent 
price advances have been strongly maintained, 
and sales made at the following f. o. b. prices, 
Cincinnati: 

4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 


WM ivasiccsicvncwateasmauns $150 $155 $155 $160 
INOOD Maes ho choo wean 128 133 133 140 
RU, ek nta eitadc asp enelcKs 95 105 105 110 
NO. 1 COMMROR ss vecccuconcs 72 72 72 q2 
NO. 2 COMMON. .20ccccscccs 67 67 67 67 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 21.—The cypress trade has 
started up a little, after being shut off by the 
rail strike. Reports from mills says that a good 
deal of wet weather has prevailed and the short- 
age of stock, as well as of cars, holds up the 
prices firmly. 


Boston, Mass., April 21.—Much more cypress 
could be used in this market if ft could be ob- 
tained, but there has been but little improvement 
in the transportation conditions. Deliveries can 
not be promised with any degree of certainty. 
Cypress is in demand for both new and repair 
work. Prices remain firm and high with $160 to 
$165 being obtained for the 8/4; $145 to $150 for 
the 4/4; selects, 4/4, $130 to $185; 8/4, $145 to 
$150; shop, 4/4, $105 to $108: 8/4. $120 to $123. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 21.—There have been no develop- 
ments in the building field, which are especially 
promising; hence there has been no quickening in 
the market thus far, but it continues comparatively 
slow. There have been some price adjustments 
here, as on the other markets, as a result of recent 
heavy receipts and consequent better assortments, 
but there has been no general decline or any weak- 
hess evidenced. During the last two weeks the city 
has been practically shut off from receipts, and if 
the railroad strike should continue much longer 
there is bound to be a material stiffening up of 
local prices. But no radical change in the present 
Situation is expected before the season has ad- 


vanced a bit further and building has opened up 
more fully. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 20.—Sales agents here 
report that buying is not at all active, despite the 
fact that there has been a considerable shrinkage 
in the number of transit cars sent out and that 
transits are selling practically on a mill basis. 
Mill prices are held firmly and sales agents say 
buyers show no disposition to quarrel about prices 
for what they want. However, there just isn’t 
the demand that would be expected at this time 
of the year, small town buying being very slow. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 20.—Conditions in the 
southern pine market are reported to have im- 
proved within the last week. There is not much 
change in prices, but it is noticeable that there 
1S a considerable increase in the number of in- 
quiries, The most discouraging phase of the sit- 
uation is the embargoes as a result of the switch- 
men’s strike. It is believed that with the settle- 


ment of this trouble there will be a strengthening 
of the market. 


New Orleans, La., April 19.—Further slight in- 
crease in orders booked is indicated for the week, 
tho it is evident that demand has by no means 
reached its stride. Production has gone ahead at 
@ good rate save in territory where wet weather 
and high water have interfered with logging. 
Mill assortments are working into better shape on 
the whole. There is said to be better demand 
for bridge material and some other items of rail- 
road stock. BHuropean demand is’ rated quiet, but 
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Changing from horses or mules 
to PRESCOTT Lumber Tractors 
does not involve chopping and 
changing in the yard; but it does, 
positively, increase the speed and 
efficiency of the entire yard organi- 
zation. 


The average yard is ready for 
PRESCOTT-izing as it stands. 
Vibration doesn’t affect a PRES- 
COTT. Moreover, it is easier on 
trams than horse or mule traffic. 


A PRESCOTT will traction under 


the least favorable conditions. 


The Prescott Lumber Tractor 
has the power, the speed, the dura- 


New Orleans, La. 


Lewis Mill Supply Co. 
Helena, Ark. 





vai LUMBER 





See The PRESCOTT 
at Your Supply House 


Prescott Distributors 


C. T. Patterson Company, Ltd. Savannah Supply Company 
Savannah, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla. 36 Commercial Pl., Norfolk, Va. 


The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 


Manufacturers, Seattle, U.S.A. 


ZiecPRESCOT 
































bility. It is making good in scores 
of yards throughout the country, 
replacing, per machine, six to eight 
horses or mules and doing many 
odd jobs that could not be accom- 
plished with old methods. In spite 
of greatly increased output and 
sales we still maintain our old 
record—more than half of the 
Prescotts sold go to fill unsolicited 
repeat orders. 


Ask your supply house about 
the PRESCOTT. Write to or call 


on the nearest distributor for de- 
tails. You will not be obligated in 
any respect. 


Empire Machinery & Supply Corp. 
Hamilton Machinery Exchange 


Menominee, Mich. 
Aske 
any. 


TRACTOR ““* 














in every bundle of flooring, siding, 
ceiling, pickets, etc., you receive 
by insisting that they be tied with 


STAR "riz * BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Bundles uniformly and securely tied 
by this method can be easily handled 
and evenly piled in your sheds. 


Don’t forget to specify “Star Baling 
Tie Buckles and Wire” on all future 
lumber you buy. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


4 CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 





\ Get the Full Count 
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a fair business is being handled to the other Amer- 
icas, largely thru Gulf ports. There appears to 
be some conflict of opinion regarding prices, but 
the majority reports agree that the present ten- 
dency is toward stability at present levels on all 
save a few items. The embargo situation is 
easier, but is still interfering with shipments to 
some extent. 





New York, April 20.—Undoubtedly the southern 
pine business was most affected by the traffic tie- 
up, for the reason that wholesalers were figuring 
on a good many inquiries from railroads for new 
equipment and repair purposes, many of which 
have since been withdrawn. Naturally, railroad 
managements do not feel like assuming a great 
financial burden under labor conditions as they 
exist today. There is a large amount of work in 
prospect, but actual business has fallen off and 
prices are slightly easier than earlier in the 
month. 


Baltimore, Md., April 19.—Builders and other 
consumers are more actively in the market, but 
the movement has not greatly increased, chiefly 
because the stocks at producing points remain low. 
Shipments, of course, have been held up to some 
extent by the railroad strike during the last week, 


but the effect has not been pronounced. The 
stocks here are very small, with the range of 
prices about the same. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 21.—The closing of the 
switchmen’s strike has given some impetus to 
the trade, but there are many transit cars avail- 
able and some of these that had been held up at 
junction points are now coming thru to be dis- 
posed of. This leads to derangement in the trade 
and concessions are frequently found necessary. 
Buyers are not anxious for stock and are not 
making many inquiries for shipments direct from 
the mill, being content to pick up transit car 
stocks. 


Boston, Mass., April 20.—Demand is very light. 
Railroad embargoes and car _ shortage greatly 
hamper business. Building activities are at so 
low an ebb that demand can not at present be 
much. Retailers are not inclined to stock up. 


The market is very firm; shipments are very slow. ' 


Flooring and partition are slow sellers. Prices are: 
A,, $143 to $149; B, $138 to $144; C, $124 to $130. 
Partition sells, B & better, $118 to $123. There 
is little change in the roofer situation. No. 2 
common sell, as a week ago, 6-inch, $58, with that 











Cutters Logging Shoes 


We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


A. Cutter Co. 


offered at $64 going begging. 


Send for catalogue now. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 








TROPICAL 


OIL RESISTING WHITE 


Is Real Insurance 
Against Fire 


This Paint builds up a pure 
white, oil-proof film on the in- 
terior woodwork of the mill 


and prevents its becoming oil soaked from spattering Oil. The 
paint film catches the oil and holds it on the surface where it 
may be easily wiped away. The danger of fire from oil soaked 


timbers is thus reduced. 


The danger of fire is always present and especially where tim- 
bers adjacent to running machinery are oil soaked. Such timbers 
will often burst into flames in an instant. 


Tropical Oil Resisting White is recommended by The Rankin- 
Benedict Underwriting Company, because it reduces the risk of 


disastrous fires. 


It is well worth while for you to investigate Tropical Oil Resist- 
ing White before the oil soaked timbers in your mill cause any 


serious damage. 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Specialists in the Manufacture of Protective Coatings for 


Lumber Mills and Industrial Plants. 





The following summary depicts the price move. 
ment at the southern pine mill and distributing 
centers named in the subsequent price reports, on 
which these averages are based: 


No. of Average No.of Average 
advances advance declines decline 


Hattiesburg, Miss.. 24 $3.52 43 $3.81 
Kansas City, Mo... 41 2.64 52 2.04 
Alexandria, La.... 29 4.88 26 2.24 
Birmingham, Ala.. 12 4.21 9 4.96 





The following are the average prices taken from 
sales reported on the dates indicated In the sections 
named. A plus (+) sign following the quotation 
indicates an advance over the price given in the 
foregoing report and a minus (—) sign denotes a 
decline. 

Birming- Hatties- Aler- Kansas 
ham, burg, andria, Cit) 
Ala, Miss. La. Mo 

Apr. 20 Apr.16 Apr. 20 Apr. 17 


Flooring 
an6” DG A. 2. cess 153.50+ 134.75 ..... 
—- < BECO see 126.00+ 125.00- 
plains ee USC.7T6+ ..cscc T3604  ... 
é tees Saege - a oe eee 115.90- 
ag H eae: caused ee ene ree 
peccion\e S025 .S6.16 - s+ noha 
FG Babstier siete 103.24— 107.50+ 106 $94 
Dccchseatd Settee jae skeen 5.04 
LE Orr 92.00 100.00. .... 
‘~. anaes -eatee §1.25 50.00— 52.054 
BEI GG A, acces ns ss 148.50 1385.25+ ..... ree 
pore hy. Zi ore 116.94- 
ri sinew 120.50 120.25+ 115 . ‘00 aig os 
- aeons w aie.  omenugrite 105.00 
FGI Btbeties ZOG00:  seccas 99.63 97.1¢ 
REAR MSS y eotbue 100.00 100.00 
tated als “sei. aneein - apereace 83.30 
TNs ssee-6-6 90.06+ 88.75— 95.00+ ..... 
a 45.60— 49.00— 54.164 51.18+ 
INO: 1B inc0.0:0:% SQ00~ GhiBO~ .ccss sense 
1x6” No. % HOM orsias  “ocgrecre BOOM: Sinkien  <wbee 
No. 3, C.M. Gee acces vsccowe <sleass 
Ceiling 
x4” ened eed. COCR 73.50 70.00 67.22- 
oe CATA BRS me wees 62.50 
PN Ga a. het aiegihn.  - picetots 44.75 
5x4” Babeiter 97.00+ 73.50—- 78.23+ 80.47+ 
ee eee ee 72.00+ 69.36+ 
errs ME ne 49.25+ 50.00—- 46.27- 
%x4” Biber ace “ecaie i. aa 
Dbstiones 2 see “chaed MONO | vise 
No. 3 Sects Abeisciee MERE “csae  eaniss 
Partition 
1x4 & 6” eemer. . 110.00+ ¥ a eid’. 106.00 
| See eae 50- Wma Nias iin 
|. Cay de ae aE ay 3 25 COCO oka 
Bevel Siding 
BGM ONO) 2 s.6 5 6's 5:0 S5GO GEGO cshee seus 
BEE EO eS cicitienie “ayeretars rene or 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” ee. eves 25-— 85.77 89.00+ 
NOs. Bi ss5.06 78.00+ 75.00— 74.50+ 85.00+ 
No. b a Te Se 50.50-— 60.00 54.14+ 
Finish 
Bébetter rough: 
EG BO MS oc oscie's i CS (| a 
OR civic cihcieen wee Sienign SERN. cewece, acess 
CRA els siiéip.sileceis:siwie 102.50+ ..... 108.00 
Te esse eisG.Siawve, weveuren  ersrkiens 0) 
NOM MO scicss ce aiekaw  wreieke 108.00 
SEM nis emeriesiee easy — \eleeew TOB00 on nsss 
MEE Ch iors eriereeiicant \ veserece: ek enias TTOQZS sess 
PISA NO AD” wcicces ss ccna PISMO nts 122.06 
Die 254 1018" on ees PEPOC. scsceer cowes 
B&better surfaced: 
Da Giccstisceniis. cane, iaeoees 110.25 114.25+ 
acne © saeua hccelnte 110.75-— 110.00-— 112.51+ 
RIN easier eciarese ne elacucks 110.75-— 110.00— 113.65+ 
DO ese sisle a6. ve wee 120.75 113.13+ 117.04- 
PM ee eals cl uiceae .ewcipe 125.75+ 114.464 117.55- 
PUREED cs oAek resins, cegiens 116.67 124.00 
PAR Ie icsics. coves 129.50+ ..... ‘iis 
Dae TERE AOU cnc: aaa | eben 120.00 128.84 
PORE aca) alnes aes 83.25 
6/4 & yu eee” 5660's pk 
C/E SOS” sks Kees EBBOO 664s 
ve surface d: 
EEN aida estgictasusice: ieee 2 ey | rr re 
ye eA oe eer RUECEO s'enes 113.40+ 
BUM pare cca es, Veeus melee cmmege 107.44 
Pie Oe oak ss. skies 112.75 101.00 115.09+ 
oy ee ee ot ae 
See wcrcute alee. were ee feces 
EEE haan s cte as . prance i % ) re ces 
SR eee SORE sss: Sense ames,  acwed-> 122.00 
Casing and Base 
Beébetter 
SR I ces. coe Hemies 120.50- 110.00 120.16- 
Oe I btcckvwses se0es 124.93- 114.00 116.55 
Jambs 
Bébetter: 
PEE BOOS occas xices TEO0G kancxx 
ar. $is 
Wo; Ue Sere ss Sear | at eee 67.00 69.094 
Other lengths. . i) | 64.71—  70.30+ 


66,68—- 


Rs OO ae ha cs eae” Noo 70.00 


Other lengths.. 106.00 ..... 69.00 67.70- 
No. 2 (all lengths) : r 
pc Arainn eoa orice BEOO iccids 46.404 42.97+ 
OO Set cksigwew es a 53.004 50.0i+ 
No. . fall lengths) : - 
RRGSIEE THLE RACER, dockcemen” focesbre% 36.50 BS. 
1x6” ee eer BPOE nck 36.75— — 38.010- 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
Ne. S358" TOO” ike eens 70.50 72.0%+ 
Other lengths... 107.00 104.75 70.00 65.95+ 
LER EE ce eSecs Une seem 67.95- 
Other lengths... ..... 109.75 70.00+ 65.87- 
TR We Oe 66 aie wees 75.264 73.50- 


Gther lengths... 050.0 kk ke 70.97— 72.44+ 
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Birming- Hatties- 


ham, burg, 
Ala, Miss. 
Apr.20 Apr. 16 


No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 





tx 6 to 12” 50.00 
bs BP acc innls 47.25+ 
i eee re ee 48.25+ 
PRE oo ewe sare 52.00— 50.50— 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
ix 6 to Be ie wraiikce 37.00 37.25 
WE iiciols davecas 39.50- 40.75+ 
} 110” Peer ee ee 39.00— 
Lx 12” eesepiauales: 6rhaas 47.00+ 43.75 
No. 4, all widths and 
lengtRe .gee cawns ieee 19.00 
Shiplap 
Pe ges TR aa ee 
Other lemgthe... 655  secse 
No. 2 os to 20’): 
Se ee rrr 52.50+ 49.50+ 
1x 10" a iatetaceacke % 48.00— 49.50+ 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
ES Bo sanncsecess 44.37 40.00— 


Grooved Roofing 


No. 1, 1x10", 14 & 16’ 
GANG? TOMEIUES 6 bees sees 


Dimension, S1S1E 








No. 1: 
GS BO, Seon . edie 46.50+ 
think  wxeen 45.50- 
De anes. oeeen 47.50- 
CON eo goer 44.00 
O° tee fess 48.75+ 
Os (OP sane cs eek 51.50 
Me fakerws: bdo Re 47.75+ 
rea ee 45.50- 
ree 51.50 
5010.20" ise 42.38— 
SS SF, Be Siecaw (ieee 52.00+ 
Ose eee anaes 45.00+ 
OM suaece <6 <0 46.25-— 
i & Lene 52.00+ 
10° to 20’ Pree 46.78— 
SEO Ee nacuss, eens 47.00 
a 4i45e%. aces 44.50 
‘rere 50.00 46.50 
18 & 20’. 50.00 50.50 
10’ to 20’ dees 48.50- 
Sn08" , DE sewkkn awves 52.00+ 
oe ates capes 47.254 
ere 1.00 46.75- 
18 & 20’. 52.00 52.00 
10’ to 20° eens 48.50 
No = 
SS EB” So wigse kes 46.004 
We, eke, “bewnp cleaea 
1 Se ee ee 44.00-— 
re 45.50— 
10’ to 20’ 40.00 43.50- 
we ae Sees. Se tas 41.25- 
Bee eae Cees 40.75- 
BOE, feces. owes 43.00 
ie 43.50- 
10’ to 20’ 37.00 41,25- 
SE Pe Weck RK ORS 45.25- 
2 these: Kaen 44.50— 
Ore es 47.00+ 
i oe 41.25- 
10’ to 20’ 41.00 41.75— 
SEN" RO wena wede 47.00 
ee ata ecte cedars 45.00— 
BO citcaiie Hauer 45,.25- 
1: | ae 47.00 
10’ to 20’ 42.75 42.00- 
S0le”, BE ciantea warns 48.00 
Me Gswane Kees 46.00 
MEA) falcata es. : ooh iees 49.00 
18 & 20’.. 48.00 
z 50" 1020" kis 74.50 
NOG Oe ae wageca eee 30.95+ 
DM Sivctas eaher 33.75 
MT Gh ehews .o wees 38.50 
NEN ec awk. REGS, “acmttiacs 
GUM Stace Geten . saees 
2x 4 to 12”.. 00+ cscs 
: Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 
20° and under: 

Do” Cee eeuek Pae-ak- Kewex 46.75-— 
MU Ay a aeean, lemons 51.00 
12” vial elenke eee Lacace nye 56.004 
| Dearne aernce V0 Se nae eee 58.75 
EO? aawe aoneeee, haeaes 72. 00+ 

: Shortleaf Timbers 
No mgh, 20° 

nder 

; MPN ae we oe 39.75 
x Plaster —. 
Ne ME ME ae a — 
No ig AS: | cigar a 12.15 i $3 

Byrkit Lath 
4; 6’ 79 
aie 
12 EIONgER cee. esas 41.00 
Car Material 

, 1 Ix4 and 6”): 
B&bert + 9 and ) | re 119.5 

EER Ls fe om van atte 141.00 

Rand ett te eeee ae or 
— ORO a 105.00 
No. 1,9 ‘and 187. ewiee:  pgeees 

LD and QP 52% 49.75 
N 
B&hetter, 2x6”, 10° 
X 2” 9 4 Car Decking 

PST) ER ete 41.00 54.00 
. Mee CR Tae Sees 53.00 
‘0. 1. 2% to 3”, 9 

10. 18 or 20’. 


Alex- 


— 


Kansas 
Clty, 


Ase. 20 Apr. °i7 


31.63+ 
53.00+ 
51.16- 


70.00 
63.41-— 


50.00+ 
50.00— 


49.09+ 
48.65 

49.26+ 
48.90-— 


40.50 
41.00 
41.00+ 


44.50 


40.00+ 
36.14 
31.00 
31.00 
25.50 


4.464 
55.00+ 


100.00 
90.00 
100.00 


40.00- 
39.60— 
40.24— 
40.85— 


= 65- 


11.74+ 
10.00+ 


40.71+ 
42.55- 
44.28— 


63.00 
76.50 





Birming- Hatties- Alex- Kansas 
ham, burg, andria, City, 
Ala, Misa. La. 


Mo. 
Apr.20 Apr.16 Apr. 20 ‘Apr. 17 


Car Sills, $4S 
S48, Sq. E&S: 


§*, 2 , to 36°. 50.00 ee | -ckaud “eewan 
TT ee ee 50.00 my te een 
38 SMG bias seawe ee “<«ise-. Senne 
Car Framing 

* s neon, 20’ & 

wemreaer wien waae Co ee ee ce 
Stringers 

90%heart, 7x16 & 
Genes eee Oe & eee 6 (heeee Tae «sean 
Rese SOUR ee ech ce eees “eecca 6 xeaws 68.75 

Ties 

Ge. S° SO WORE ccc ) Kes ee 


Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
) |. Sienna 40.00 40.00 


No. 1 Sq. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 20.—There is much ir- 
regularity in the southern pine market, some of 
the items selling higher and others lower, altho 
the advances seem to have the bulge on the de- 
clines. The B & better grades of flooring have 
been especially strong and some of them have 
sold as much as $5 higher. Siding and finish have 
been steadier, but dimension has been very un- 
stable and the price movement irregular. On the 
whole, however, the market seems stronger than 
two weeks ago. The market activity has been 
held under restraint by the railroad embargoes and 
by the continued ‘‘vacation” of the building trades 
unions. But inquiries have been numerous and 
there has been an accumulation of bookings that 
will give a better tone to business as soon as nor- 
mal conditions are brought about. 


Jacksonville, Fla., April 19.—The following is a 
recapitulation of prices received in this section 
during the week of April 12 to 19, inclusive: 





Flooring 
Te ao a oink ced hrc ccticccesccetacdeees $ 93.57 
DOG DCN ecdidcncescecdwccadacteaee 87.45 
DEG MEE Sv kc ccKivececesecnacaceees 45.92 
Pe OE odcre id be centccdddcewandane 33.92 
G/GRE Be CSr HOG FRG oc okic kceesccccevceaes 155.00 
Pp 8 eee ree 140.00 
a ree or rT Te 130.00 
1 OG SG | Seer ere 115.00 
ERS TERIOe BA GUE 5 oc eixcmecccacvessueue 140.00 
RUPEE tic acca necus Kanccrsacaaewe 91.55 
ee D, GE TEE hv wc vccewececeudtcncene 81.44 
ING a GUI IEE s. oceecadvecncceuaes 43.07 
es: ae ED GR 86-d% cee vteeusndeecnce 35.00 
BRO Ieee © Cee eeidwcsicnsnaconeens --- 90.00 
Py EE, gkctacuntccdasteudtteunnes 51.94 
Tear Ot GME Nacedcteswacessceenoenves 35.50 
Ceiling 
ee teeta ONE Vhadc di vuauicde nd cance was 51.67 
Tp RMIUENN aod dese ds cucadeccecwscncawes 75.00 
EO eh NEI haa cedanneseudewas nbees 72.78 
= OI winds Had cneasatecunaenes 44.05 
No. 3 MI, Rbwecisncesedecenaesnwnss 27.00 
Wex3d%y B&better MeAbSinedneeddadneeenethsaes 62.84 
ho  Ghsd badcwdeapawnendades 59.14 
PRC D COMING 6s Sn hss Caviecivccucene we 35.37 
Partition 
RUG ie BCE Gaviccvacuscsveddavagaeeds 100.00 
INGE 2 COMMON. 6c iis ceecccecceccvevess 52.00 
Siding 
EuG BEDStteP OVGNY 6.o.c sc cb cccciceccccuivs 80.00 
No. 1 common novelty . 71.19 
No. 2 common novelty 47.12 
4/4 No. 1 Commo BOVE! a. .oiccccccescsccas 52.00 
No. 2 COMMON DEVE! 2.06 ccc cccscccccscc 25.00 
TENG Ee MUNAO COUR iie cio resin<ceniednnneses 65.00 
No. 1 common square edge ............ 60.65 
No. 2 common square edge ............ 31.71 
Roofers 
FAG ets 2 COI oo civ cc neescccecadeeces 50.24 
INGe SUMS COE occ cdecicccccosvdcewewads 37.00 
Boards 
ee ma ge 
BUM ois oe thes duesvedeaduassccndiadwedas 100.00 
i 6 Pc eC rte a Ca Gaaverdiacededanceeeewe ead 95.00 
Ee a INNO Cc ccccnnccccas cadanndeweee 101.75 
GIES OU TE ROG Siicccccceccccdsccccdcccwncs 105.00 
No. 1 common— 
BM BME ea cc heats ake saueets mendes nenevnenes 90.00 
DG RINNE o.ccadececentencasesccacesudcocnseun 82.50 
BEE CO Sire dk SECURE e Ka Rate each enianten 95.00 
Po LS | See rere er rere 90.00 
whee C Ue Wien DAS .. ccciccciccceccssstace 96.11 


No. 2 common— 





RE hos ha as uhecuddasdaswarcatadaseunead 5. 
D:  . e ‘ 
Bee CWO, So sienucecesacduccuawexseuxecwnede 54. 
NEUGOUMEE Sco ccacedecidecvesdusneededdeaancens : 
RR PI a dedsdccdddentednacscadecsasekoune ' 
RR cau avcuadcddu deena coenewebawae i 
REGU cucictwakenecececaceesadarcaedaunes : 
BIN CN gored kccstsrcnvanvadcdtaxdxwaendee i 
1x 6 to 12 D4S 54.11 
PG, Ae i RO os crave ceteccenasiccdeces 51.50 
Be NEED oo 3 Reuddednecaceceesaaeea 40.00 
0S te EINE he dlncds cccccvacweuncesdeneus 60.00 
Other grades— 
lx 4 and up No. 3 and cull S2S............ 30.00 
1x 4 and up No. 4 common S2S ........... 30.00 
1x 3 and 4” mill run K.D. rough .......... 46.0 
1x 4 and up mill run A.D. rough .......... 50.00 
PE CO Eat SOU a cea Ste siwed con eaaddede 65.00 
Mill run green boards, rough............... 43.00 
Shingles 
Mra Te: CUUNIND < iy uieocreG xlede'enkacwadueas 8.50 
ge OR ere ere 8.00 
Lath 
A” WOOu. 2 BERIT GROG oo ons cee esc cisk cess 10.91 
BOXBOARDS 
Boston, Mass., April 21.—Demand continues to 


improve and the market to strengthen. Round 
edge sell now firmly $35 to $36, Boston rate. The 
square edge are not so active but are firm and 
sell between $50 and $60. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 19.—Embargoes on 
shingle shipments eastward from here have caused 
little accumulation of stocks, and as a result the 
market for the last week or so has been weak. 
¥urther declines have been stopped owing to the 
strong price situation at the mills, and the transit 
stocks now on hand will be only a temporary dis- 
turbance in the market. The rail situation here is 
good except as this territory gets the reflex of the 
strike in other centers. 


Tacoma, Wash., April 16.—Shingles felt the 
switchmen’s strike during the last week to a far 
greater extent than lumber, according to the re- 
ports of shingle mills today, due to the larger per- 
centage of shipments destined east of Chicago. 
Tightness of cars helped cause an increase of stocks. 
in transit and storage. Prices were generally re- 
ported as steady with no indication of softening, 
as many sales were recorded. 


Seattle, Wash., April 17.—The weakness hereto- 
fore noted in red cedar stars has spread to clears, 
on acount of eastern embargoes which have prac- 
tically cut off transportation. At present there is 
no chance to penetrate the territory east of Chi- 
cago; and a similar barrier has cut off the market 
to points along the Union Pacific System. It 
would appear that a normal quantity is being 
loaded, but the cars are still held on sidetracks. 
While the immediate outlook is not especially en- 
couraging, quotations remain at last week’s fig- 
ures, with stars at $5 and clears at $6.25 to the 
trade. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 20.—Quotations here 
have shown another decline and sales managers 
are not et all encouraged over the outlook. Prices 
also are reported weak on the Coast and it is said 
here that only the scarcity of cars prevents more 
of a decline in middle western and eastern mar- 
kets. Stars are quoted here at $4.90 to $5 and 
clears at $6.25 to $6.35 today. The demand for 
siding is only fair. Shingle demand is not strong 
and prices are said to be not at all maintained. 
Locally the demand is fair, but the country is not 
taking very many. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 20.—The shingle market de- 
clined 15 cents today, making the price here, $6.15 
for clears and $4.95 for stars, Pacific coast base. 
The decline was followed by an increased demand. 


New Orleans, La., April 19.—The call for lath 
seems to be less insistent and there are reports 
of easier prices. If building activities develop on 
anything like the scale expected, however, it looks 
as tho available mill stocks would be readily ab- 
sorbed. Cypress manufacturers report a fair call 
for shingles, tho it is not so strong as sixty days 
ago and some of the mills are accumulating and 
building up assortments. Cypress shingle quota- 
tions are reported firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 21.—The shingle market is 
on about the same level as & week ago. Extra 
clears are quoted here at $7.88 and stars at $6.36. 
Trade is on a rather small scale in most locali- 
ties, the local demand being fully as large as that 
anywhere else. House construction is likely to be 
held back a good deal until after the labor trou- 
bles come to a head on May 1, when improvement 
is looked for. 





Baltimore, Md., April 19.—It seems that the eas- 
ing off in some grades of lath was only temporary, 
for the latest figures given are $17.50 for spruce, 
$18 for cypress and $16.50 for Southern pine. 
Shingles are about holding their own, with H. B. 
short cypress 6 by 20 hearts at $27.50 and _ saps 
at $21. The requirements are apparently on the 
increase. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 20. 
ment in the shingle and lath market. Distribution 
is unimportant in volume and consumption corre- 
spondingly light: It is impossible to forecast when 
this condition may be changed, as the idleness of 
building trades continues and the railroad em- 
bargoes, while relieved of some of the tension in 
the last few days, are expected to remain at least 
in partial effect for some time. Prices are firm, 
as there is no inducement in the market situation 
to make concessions, as there are no buyers and 
no competition among consumers to force prices 
higher. 








Boston, Mass., April 21.—While it is true there 
are some sales of lath at cut rates now and then, 
the market is generally firm at 1% inch, $15; 1% 
inch, $16. Shipments are slower by far than pro- 
duction. Shingles are not yet really active. 
Whites are firmer and higher because of very light 
offering. For extras the bottom price is $8.75 
and most sales are at $9. The market in reds is 
firmer. They sell at $8.75 to $9.25. There are no 
clapboards on offer. Furring is firm and in fair 
demand at 2-inch, $54 to $55, sometimes a little 
less. 





New York, April 20.—Conditions last week oper- 
ated against any increase in the demand. Stock 
is more freely offered and there have been some 
complaints regarding transit cars, altho with the 
existing difficulty in obtaining equipment it is hard 
to see how transit cars can be supplied en route. 
Building conditions are only fair, and prices have 
receded sufficiently from their highest top to cause 
buyers to hesitate about committing themselves 
for any period ahead. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

35 cents a line fer four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 

«| secure insertion in regular department. All , 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















MONEY COMING TO YOU AND YOU 
DON’T KNOW IT 
Send your freight bills for 5 years back, whether you think 


they are right or not. We check rates and weights, make 
claims on railroads for overcharges, on commission. 
SOUTHERN TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Box 768 Richmond, Va. 





WANTED 
All sawmill operators to know the Rodes Patent Method of 
sawing logs produces 10% more lumber and 50% more clear 
lumber from your logs. 
REE RODES, Hotel Tacoma, Tacoma, Wash. 


“SILKO” TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Last longer, will not fill t: or dry out. Regular $1 each 
grade, two for $1; dozen, $5. Full length sample, 60c, post- 
paid. Guaran to please or money back. State type- 
writer used. OFFICE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
Dept. AL, Birmingham, Ala. 


WISH TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 
First class West Coast manufacturing concern to handle 
— Chicago territory. Can arrange for storage yard if 
lesired. Am experienced lumberman. Good selling ability. 
Al references. 
Address 








‘“"W. 150,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ESTIMATOR 


Pxperienced in sash, doors and general millwork, figuring 
mostly from contractors’ lists. Position permanent. Apply 
CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY CO., 1404 W. 37th St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED—FOR A PERMANENT POSITION 
A thoroughly reliable cruiser with a broad knowledge of 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota timber lands. Must be 
experienced in fire protection, modern methods of logging and 
reforestation. No need to apply for this position unless best 
of references can be furnished with application as to in- 
tegrity and ability. 
Address “T. 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WELL ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURING 
Concern in Ohio has splendid opening for young man with 
practical knowledge of hardwood from standpoint of mills 
as well as from buyers’ and sellers’ standpoint. Must have 
proven executive ability and be capable of assisting in car- 
rying out general plan of buying and inspection of hard- 
woods for company’s own use in addition to assisting in 
conduct of wholesale hardwood department. Apply in own 
handwriting, stating fully exact experience, age and com- 
pensation expected and references, with reasons you are 
willing to make change. 
dress “T. 114,"° care American Lumberman. 


WOODWORKING COMPANY IN MIDDLE WEST 
Using large quantity of hardwoods in own factory and de- 
sirous of also establishing wholesale lumber business wants 
to communicate with thoroughly seasoned and experienced 
man in hardwood line, capable of handling buying and sell- 
ing. Excellent opportunity for man with thorough executive 
ability in this line. Give references, age, experience and 
compensation expected in letter of application. 

Address “T, 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR AND 
Yard foreman with hardwood experience. Handle only three 
million feet year. Permanent employment probable. Good 
salary and living conditions in small and prosperous city. 
State wages sought, how soon can come, and give references 
in first letter. 
ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR CO., Morrison, Illinois. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN CLERK 
Assistant in shipping office of sash, door & millwork house. 
Good pay, hours and advancement. 
CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY CO., 1404 W. 37th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WHOLESALER WITH PLENTY OF 
Resources wants capable man to take exclusive charge of a 
department handling western stocks on a profit sharing basis. 
State fully your experience, age, references and money you 
have been earning. Only a live, up-to-the-minute worker 
considered, one with real initiative, 
Address ““W. 132,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SHOP FOREMAN 
Manufacture sash and doors. Small operation in Chicago. 
Excellent opportunity for good man with ability to handle 
men and get production. Answer stating experience, wages 
wanted and whether Union or open shop man. 
Address ““W. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—SECOND MAN 
With some experience. Northwest Iowa town. Good wages. 
Give amount of experience, references and salary etc. in first 
letter. Address *““W. 127,’" care American Lumberman. 
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LARGE MANUFACTURER 
SAWMILL MACHINERY 


Central West, desires application for estimator and corre- 
spondent. Applicants should have engineering education and 
familiarity with sawmill machinery. 

Address ““W. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 





MANAGER WANTED FOR LARGE RETAIL YARD 


Must have highest references and experience. One who is 
at present employed and thirty-five or over preferred. Salary 
two hundred dollars per month. 

Address ““W. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS POND MAN 
For double band mill, Send references and salary expected 
in first letter. 
W. T. CARTER & BROTHER, Camden, Texas, 


WANTED—FIRST CLAS: 
For Steam Set. Must be fast. Would prefer man who can 
do spare sawing on pull feed mill cutting southern hardwood. 
State fully first letter experience, references, wages and 


when you can come. 
‘“*W. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 





Address 


WANTED—BY LARGE SAWMILL OPERATORS 
In southern city, a thoroughly competent locomotive engi- 
neer. Must capable of keeping up own engine. State 
references and salary required in first letter. 

ess *“*W. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A1 DRY KILN FOREMAN 
One who understands running steam kilns. Send reference 
and salary expected in first letter, 
Address “*‘W. 148,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL FOREMAN 
Mill cutting 125,000’ per day. State salary expected and 
when could report in first letter, with references. 
Address ‘““W. 147,’’ care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
Logging operation from stump to pond. Mill cuting 125,000’ 
per day. None but thoroughly competent man need apply. 
State age, salary expected and when could report for duty, 
also sending referenee in first letter. 

dress ““W. 146,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS EXPERIENCED 
Male accountant. Preferably experienced in manufacturing 
lumber business, although not absolutely necessary. Must 
be familiar with cost accounting and capable of taking full 
charge of accounting department of lumber manufacturing 
concern doing approximately Five Million Dollar annual busi- 
ness. Must have best of references as to ability and integ- 
rity and be willing to locate in Memphis, Tenn. State refer- 
ences, experience and salary expected in first letter to receive 
consideration. Address ‘‘W. 139,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—LUMBER YARD ASSISTANT AND 
Bookkeeper for retail lumber yard, county seat town in 
southern Iowa. An opportunity for advancement for a bright, 
active young man. Country boy preferred. Advise age, 
experience, whether married or single. 

Address ““W. 143,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPORT SALES MANAGER 
Firm with important overseas connections requires services 
of export lumberman with thorough experience and technical 
knowledge of American hardwoods. opening for young 
man with ability, character and practical export experience. 
Give references, salary and full particulars in applying. 
Address “"W. 142,’’ care American Lumberman. 


























WANTED 
Retail lumber and fuel yard manager. Must know northern 
hemlock and pine stocks, also be able to operate coal eleva- 
tor, look after city deliveries and farm trade. Must be tact- 
ful handling men and not afraid to work. Good salary to 


right man. Give references and state when you can start 
work in first letter. 
Address *“"W. 141,’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—DRAFTSMAN, DETAILER AND 
Biller in large retail yard and Pass mill, — of taking 
etailing a nds 


measurements on the job and ll ki of millwork, 
= age, salary wanted, and how soon you could report 
‘or work, 


THE A. G. SHARP LUMBER COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio, 


Experienced Pay’ oo ae ane I mill 

re’ lumber an a) 
work. Should have general ncoteies of Potail meg 
ness. Give age, salary wanted, reference, and how soon you 
could begin work. 
A. G. SHARP LUMBER COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio, 


WANTED—MAN TO REVISE AND ASSIST 
In getting out price catalogue in doors, sash and 
Requires some experience in catalogue work and pricing, 
— a SUPPLY CO., 1404 W. 87th &t,, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE & SUGAR PINE MILL 
We generally have opening for lumber graders, also saw- 


millmen. Write 
Addre: “P. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
Preferably lumber experience. With clerical ability. Lum- 
ber office Northwest Side Chicago. 

Address ““R. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector, also a green lumber tallyman. 
Must be able to furnish satisfactory references. State sal- 
ary expected and how soon can report for work in first 


letter. 
Address “‘P. 158,’" care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants known 
and help you to secure a situation. We reach the people— 


advertise now. RICAN RMAN 
431 §. Dearborn St., Chicago, fil. 


WANTED—BY LARGE SOUTHERN 
Hardwood manufacturer, bright, energetic youn 
with sales ability, who wishes to develop. 
hardwood lumber essential. Past selling experience unnec- 
essary. Send references and mention age; also whether 
married or single. 

Address 


























man. One 
nowledge of 


“T. 133,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MEN 
And lumber handlers; Sawyers, Setters, Edgermen, Trim- 
mermen, Filers, Lumber-pilers, Lumber graders. 

LUMBER COMPANY, LTD., 
The Pas, Manitoba, formerly The Prince Albert Lumber Oo., 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MAN 
To do wholesale buying and selling of Northern hardwoods. 
Must be capable of handling fifteen million feet per year. 
Write to ‘‘W, 125,”’ stating experience and salary expected. 
Communications confidential. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 

Must have rience in keeping up stock and checking cars 
in and out of yard, Should have general knowledge of 
all kinds and grades of lumber. Fine opportunity for good 
man, State age, salary wanted, reference and how soon you 
could report for work. 

THE A. G. SHARP LUMBER COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio. 

WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With some knowledge of the Lumber and Mill Work busi- 
ness as Solicitor and Collector. Must be a hustler, AYERS- 
hd aig gl UMBER COMPANY, Portage Road, Niagara 
alls, . . 














WANTED—A WIDE AWAKE 
Dimension mill and lath mill man, either salary or contract, 
Address ““§, 2,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
For southern Minnesota and South Dakota. Only men of 
experience and that can furnish good references need apply. 
dress “Pp, 34.’" care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—CAPABLE YOUNG MAN 
Must be a good stenographer and some knowledge of book- 
keeping for commission selling office. Experienced in yellow 


pine and hardwood. 
E, C. GODFREY, Jackson, Michigan. 
WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTORS 


Stenographer and File Clerk. HOUSTON BROS., Vicksburg 
Mississippi. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED DETAILER 
And biller by a large southern millwork plant. 
dress **W. 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
A good penman for figuring estimates and invoices. A lum- 
ber office Northwest side of Chicago. Excellent a 
Address “"W. 137,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ANTED—A MAN 
Who thoroughly understands the retail lumber business. 
Must be energetic, competent, honest and able to furnish 
first-class references. State salary expected in first letter. 
Location Southern City. 
Address “T, 101,’"" care American Lumberman. 


A HUSTLER, WIDE AWAKE LUMBER BUYER 
For wholesalers who operate distributing yard in large city. 
Require active man with acquaintance st of the River 
among decking and car sill mills. Will make liberal propo- 
sition to right party. Answer, giving age, and state where 
now employed. Information confidential. 

ddress “‘S. 106,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood inspector. Good job, good location for good man. 
SMITH RIVER LUMBER CO., Roanoke, Va. 














DO YOU WANT A BETTER SITUATION? 


You could insert an advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-Employ- 
ment Columns’’ over a blind signature, have the answers 
come in care of the American Lumberman and in this way 
it would be treated strictly confidential. Every day we hear 
of someone getting good jobs through the employment col- 
umns. RICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn $t., 
Chicago, Il. 























SALESMAN LUMBER OR MILLWORK 
Live salesman familiar with trade in Philadelphia, Pa., ter- 
ritory, available May 1, open for proposition. 
Address “Ww. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 





YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Wanted by concern manufacturing and wholesaling. Must be 
experienced and able to deliver. the goods. 
THE MARBURY LUMBER COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS BILLER AND 
Detailer who understands billing special millwork from archi- 
tects’ plans. Address 

THE McCLELLAND COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED—BY MISSISSIPPI WHOLESALER 
Salesmen in all consuming centers to sell Factory, Building 
and Country Yard Trade on Commission Basis. 

Address “Ww. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MOLDERMEN, CUTTERS 
Machine and bench men for woodworking plant making sash 
and doors, general millwork, interior trim and cabinet work. 
New plant. Good working conditions. No labor trouble. 
THE A. G6. SHARP LUMBER COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio. 


WANTED—COMPETENT EDGERMAN AND 
Setter for handset works. Western rs mill. Top wages. 
So RAWSON WORKS LUMBER COMPANY, Kamiah, 

aho. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER 
Yard in small town in western Kansas. Hardware in con- 
nection. Have a good assistant. State age, single or mar- 
ried, years experience. Send references and state salary 
wanted. Address ‘‘T. 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Lumber experience. Man having knowledge of the retail 
lumber business in Chicago. Give general particulars, age, 
experience and references. 

Address “T, 118," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A WHITE PINE LUMBER 


GRADER 
For Arizona. FLAGSTAFF LUMBER CO.. Flagstaff, Ariz. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO SELL LUMBER 
In Chicago territory. Must be energetic. Give references 
and experience in first letter. 

Address “WwW. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LIVE WIRE YELLOW PINE COMMISSION 
Salesman desired by large wholesale lumber company. 
Address “§, 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 








LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast products on commission. 
Address “G. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


NOW IS THE TIME 4 
To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines 40! 
Botlers, Rails, Locomotives, Cars, Timber and Timberlands, 
Lumber, Shingles and Lath, Lumber Yards, Planing Mills, 
Factories, Woodworking Plants, Logging Equipment, Camp 
Seaneee, Automobile Trucks, Horses and Mules, Wagons 
an ts, Sawmills, Cutover Timberlands, Farms, El 
Equipment, Sash, Doors, Boxes, Crates, Hose, = 0 
Belting etc, AMERICAN LUMB! 





MAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Caicago, Ill. 
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